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WE WERE ENTOMBED IN A , 
LABYRINTH! 


"A MYSTERIOUS 'MANHOLE' 

in the roof of an Ozark 
mountain cavern we were 
exploring one day in¬ 
trigued us,” writes Mr. 
Bolton. "With no sense of 
danger, we wriggled 
through the hole and into 
the inky darkness of a 
cave beyond. For hours, 
we explored. 


"THEN TO OUR HORROR, 

we found that we were 
lost! Visions of searching 
parties finding our bones, 
months afterward, flashed 
in my mind as we searched 
for the exit. The candles 
flickered out as the hours 
passed. Only the flashlight 
was left. 




"AFTER SEVEN HOURS and a half of hideous searching, we came upon the exit 
to safety. We had found our way back to life again, thanks to our flashlight 
and its dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries! 
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You know that LOW PAY is at the bottom of nearly all fears that haunt a marts future. You know 
too that it takes specialized ability to get into the higher pay brackets. If fear of the future haunts 
you — if you carit see in the years ahead, security, freedom from money worries, here's an answer 
to “How can 1 acquire specialized ability”? Risk a postage stamp — find out what Radio offers. 


Learn at Home to Make up to *50 a Week as a Radio Technician 
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SAVES rS 30% 
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OR COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 

Answer this call! Investigate this remarkable 
discovery that trims dollars off gasoline bills 
-—gives you worthwhile gas savings—more 
power — greater speed —quicker pickup — 
faster acceleration. Proven so efficient, it is 
guaranteed to save up to 30% and give better 
performance or the trial costs you nothing. 

Cltitainatici. Supercharge Principle 

Vacu-matic is entirely different! It operates 
on the supercharge principle by automatical¬ 
ly adding a charge of extra oxygen, drawn 
free from the outer air, into the heart of the 
gas mixture. It is entirely automatic and 
allows the motor to "breathe" at the correct 
time, opening and closing automatically 
as required to save dollars on gas costs. 
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Weakling 

— Who became “The World’s 
Most Perfectly Developed Man 99 

“HI prove that YOU too 
can be a NEW MAN!” 


I KNOW, myself, what it means to have the kind of 
body that people pity! Of course, you wouldn’t know 
it to look at me now, but I was once a skinny weak¬ 
ling who weighed only 97 lbs! I was ashamed to strip for 
sports or undress for a swim. I was such a poor specimen 
of physical development that I was constantly self-con¬ 
scious and embarrassed. And I felt only HALF-ALIVE. 

Then I discovered "Dynamic Tension.” It gave me a 
body that won for me the title “World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.” 

When I say I can make you over into a man of giant 
power and energy, I know what I’m talking about. I’ve 
seen my new system, " Dynamic Tension,” transform hun¬ 
dreds of weak, puny men into Atlas Champions. 

Only 15 Minutes a Day 

Do you want big, broad shoulders—a fine, powerful 
chest—biceps like steel—arms and legs ripping with 
muscular strength—a stomach ridged with bands of 
sinewy muscle—and a build you can be proud of? Then 
just give me the opportunity to prove that "Dynamic 
Tension” is what j you need. 

No “ifs,” “ands,” or “maybes.” Just tell me where you 
'want handsome, powerful muscles. Are you fat and 
flabby? Or skinny and gawky? Are you short-winded, 
pepless? Do you hold back and let others walk off with 
the prettiest girls, best jobs, etc.? Then write for details 
about “Dynamic Tension” and learn how I can make you 
a healthy, confident, powerful HE-MAN. 

"Dynamic Tension" is an entirely NATURAL method. 
Only 15 minutes of your spare time daily is enough to 
show amazing results—and it’s actually fun! “ Dynamic 
Tension” does the work. 

Send for FREE BOOK 4 

Mail the coupon right now for full details and I’ll send t 
you my illustrated book, “Everlasting Health and / 
Strength.” Tells all about my “Dy- _ / 

namic Tension” method. Shows ac- / ‘ 

tual photos of men I’ve made into ft, % t 

Atlas Champions. It’s a valuable t'MgA-.l f 
book! And it’s FREE. Send for it Add: 

your copy today. Mail the coupon feasael raSlaBM # 
to me personally. CHARLES 

ATLAS, Dept. 77D,^115 East 23rd | ~ ^jjjg ftfff City . 



/ CHARLES ATLAS, 

t Dept. 77D, 

* 115 East 23rd Street, 

• New York. N. V. 

t I want the proof that your systen 
f of “Dynamic Tension” will hell 
' make a New Man of me — give me a 
healthy, husky body and big muscu 
lar development. Send me youi 
free book, '‘Everlasting Health and 
Strength.” 
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C ALLING all space rangers! It’s time to take your space-suits out of 
the moth balls, your helmets out of Uncle’s Tri-planetary Hock Shop. 
For we’re about to blast off on another hop around the nine planets, 
and all you rocket pilots had better grab your gravity-cushioned hammocks 
while they last. Otherwise you may have to spend the voyage in the live 
cargo compartment—along with greenies from Venus, skitars from Mars, and 
six-legged stads from Saturn. Speaking of the ringed orb, that’s me! 

Colliding comets, kiwis and space-dogs, but this month’s batch of space- 
grams and ether-flashes to your old Sergeant Saturn had me blushing all 
shades of the long end of the spectrum! Makes a grizzled space veteran feel 

sort of funny, hardened as I am by millions -- --- - — rrr 

of watts from incendiary missives. So don’t the earth. Ah—they are men again, not 
spare the electronic barrages, lads. The mail saccharme-ealesmen. ogt er An<JerBon 

compartment s double-reinforced with super- ia being ilfth-columned. He is being stabbed 
asbestos and all letters are handled with lead in the back, front, sides and cross-wise. But 
glove, and read through smoked glasses. ^M°rWs^»i 

Marsh-tigers of Venus, but the jets are a reality. With the loyal support of people 
roaring and it's time to take off. Sure there S who are now writing their opinions in a 
plenty of oxygen in the tanks, mates? You’ll 

be needing It when we come up for air. -With the unfaltering courage of the mem- 

And while we’re inhaling a hunk of strato- bers of the sftpobemotcospp — that 
sohere let’s cut in our radiophones on Old- misrhty organization whose influence and 

spnere, ict s cut m our lauiupiiuucB uu uiu power brings response from every far-flung 

timer Carl H. Anderson s broadcast. He has corner of the nation—with their aid we have 
fine words for the pilot of this battered wrought this miracle. And what we have 

space-crate, and fine word, always make me ^pficl an u d n '?f vigllance 13 

walk on air I In response to the Sergeant’s subtle in¬ 

quiries I am signing this, no request being too 
CCr*r»Mn \A/lhJn trivial for the benevolent conqueror. The pen 

"Hw is a Parker Vacuumatie—the ink the best 

A*.-I M grade of Skrip available. Satif' - - 

By Oarl n. Anderson Concerntngaddresses—when or 
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dom and extravagance from music lessons, you are. a mere beginne 
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Awake and Beware! 

P AIN put a sudden period to the 
words that were slipping so eas¬ 
ily through his mind. He lay 
quiet for a moment, all other awareness 
wiped out by the throbbing in his skull. 

When the pain had ebbed a little, he 
felt a soft, cool substance between his 
hands. It felt like a throat, and the 
subconscious realization made his fin¬ 
gers tighten around it. 

But that instinctive reaction was de¬ 
tached from his conscious mind, which 
strove to grasp some figurative rock 
above the maelstrom of his thoughts. 
The words came back. 

In the nation that is not 
Nothing stands that stood before. 
There revenges are forgot, 

And the hater hates no more. . . . 

Painfully he opened his eyes, focused 
them blearily. It was a man’s throat 
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between his hands. The man was dead. 

“Fve killed him,” he thought dazedly. 
“Who was he? Who am I?” 

All he could remember was the 
rhyme to which he had awakened, and 
some dim recollection of a girl’s face in 
the sunlight, her lips moving a little as 
she followed the lines he had been 
speaking, when. . . . 

“The nation that is not,” he mur¬ 
mured to himself uncomprehendingly. 
“The hater hates no more.” 

It had no meaning. He looked down 
without belief at the dead man around 
whose throat his hands were still 
locked. This was a nightmare. If he 
could only remember! 

“Woodley. Kent Woodley.” The 
name swirled through the mists of his 
aching mind. That was himself. But 
there was nothing else he could re¬ 
member. 

Sick and giddy, Woodley dragged 
himself to his knees. Stiffly he un¬ 
clenched his fingers from the throat. 
He stood up, swaying. 

He was in a cellar. Daylight filtered 
grayly through cobwebbed, dusty panes 
high up in the cement walls. In several 
frames the glass was broken, but 
Woodley could see nothing outside. 
There was a rusty furnace in one cor¬ 
ner, and a dust-covered mound in a bin 
near it. Coal, probably. But what was 
he doing in a cellar? 

His mind was a blank as he dazedly 
examined the body at his feet. It was 
a man, but no man such as Woodley 
had ever seen before. Shaggy hair 
concealed most of the face, and the 
stocky, bronzed body wore only a filthy 
animal skin tied about the waist. In 
one hand was a blood-smeared, jagged 
stone. 

W OODLEY touched its forehead 
thoughtfully, wincing as he dis¬ 
covered an open cut there. Apparently 
he had been in a battle with this dead 
savage. Why? 

Woodley found a clue nearby—the 
carcass of a small deer. He and the 
bearded man might have fought for 
possession of the animal. Yet that was 
scarcely plausible. Men did not eat 
raw meat in cellars. 

Why was he so certain of this? Why 
was there a sudden flash of memory of 


cuddling the stock of a rifle against his 
cheek, peering through the sight at a 
great-antlered deer? A hunting trip, he 
thought vaguely. 

Again there was that inexplicable, 
heart-wrenching vision of a girl’s face 
against a background of blue sky and 
sea, slim white hands. . . . 

He shut his eyes and tried to remem¬ 
ber. He seemed to see a tall room filled 
with glass cases. The word “Museum” 
flashed into his mind. He saw a huge 
boulder in its case and he was falling 
toward it, smashing the glass. That 
was the last thing he remembered be¬ 
fore the curtain of darkness had de¬ 
scended upon him. 

He opened his eyes once more and 
saw his hands. They were smeared 
with blood, calloused, filthy, with 
talonlike nails. A shock blew like a 
cold wind against the inside of his ribs. 
He was wearing a wolfskin, and his 
bare limbs were tanned almost black! 
The soles of his feet were hard as horn. 
His hair was unkempt. 

“I need a shave,” Woodley said 
aloud. His voice was strange to him. 
Nor could he understand how he 
knew that he was usually clean-shaven. 
“It’s amnesia,” he went on slowly. 
“Loss of memory. I’ve heard of such 
things.” 

Surely, though, this situation was ut- 
’ terly abnormal. Every fiber of his sub¬ 
conscious mind sensed strangeness in 
it. It was not right. If only he could 
remember a little! Again he examined 
the dead man, feeling repugnance as he 
did so. 

“This must be new to me,” he mused. 
“I don’t think I’ve killed before, or 
made a habit of it, at least. Just what 
did happen ?” 

The cold, bearded face of the corpse 
aroused another of those brief flashes 
of memory. Suddenly Woodley re¬ 
membered the fur-clad man rushing to¬ 
ward him, gripping the jagged stone 
menacingly. He had leaped away from 
the deer he’d killed and met the attack. 

The memory ended. Nothing was 
left. Woodley felt alone and lost in a 
world he could not hope to understand. 
There was something more than am¬ 
nesia that made him shrink from the 
thought of leaving the cellar. The sense 
of danger was connected somehow 
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with the bearded dead man. Woodley 
felt that a real menace was still pres¬ 
ent, watchful and deadly. 

There was a flight of steps leading up 
into gloom. Woodley mounted them, 
to emerge in a twilit room whose win¬ 
dows were black with grime. There 
were chairs and a table, the latter over¬ 
turned. The shards of a vase were 
dust-covered on a moldy carpet. A 



square box that stood on a shelf in one 
wall drew Woodley toward it. 

There were several dials and. push¬ 
buttons studding its front. He wiped 
dust from a panel and saw odd mark¬ 
ings that aroused a chord of memory, 
but he could not read or understand 
them. 

O N an impulse, he turned the dials. 

Something should happen. Music 
should emerge from the box. The 
name “radio” leaped into his mind. 

Shaking his shaggy head, he left it 
and crossed the rotting carpet toward a 
broken door, sagging on its hinges. 
Past the threshold he discovered an¬ 
other room, quite empty, but with a 
flood of sunlight shimmering through 
a smashed window. Beyond it he saw 
blue and green. 

Going closer, Woodley recognized 
trees, and, beyond them, the sky, pel¬ 


lucid and cloudless. He put both 
hands on the window-frame and stared 
out, amazed. 

Surely this was not right! He looked 
across a broad expanse of sloping 
ground, covered with weedy growths 
and underbrush, to a forested park that 
stretched to right and left as far as he 
could see. Leaves flickered in the blaz¬ 
ing sunlight. A soft sighing drifted to 
Woodley’s ears. The wind murmured 
gently through the trees, cooling the 
humid air. Beyond the forest towers 
rose. 

“The topless towers of Ilium,” 
Woodley thought. “The face that—” 

Janet! 

Only the name, and it was gone like 
a sea-wave, back into the mental abyss 
from which it had been whirled. Wood¬ 
ley’s fingers tightened on the sill, heed¬ 
less of the broken glass that cut his 
horn-hard skin. He felt sickening and 
horrible loss, a desolate longing as he 
looked out upon the green, sunlit world 
that was suddenly so alien to him. 

Silent and enigmatic the towers rose 
far distant. Their stone sides were 
studded with windows. Within the 
great structures, Woodley knew, peo¬ 
ple lived. They were not clad as he 
was, did not wear wolfskins and go 
half-naked. 

He clambered through the broken 
window, landing lightly on the ground 
outside. His legs bent springily, as 
though with long practice. Struck by 
a thought, Woodley examined the mus¬ 
cles of his arms. They were lithe and 
strong as the muscles of a savage. He 
shook his head, oddly puzzled at this. 

The contour of the ground was also 
“wrong.” Soil seemed to have drifted 
on to a street, a rooting place for plants, 
which grew here profusely. Woodley 
knelt and scraped away with both 
hands till, a few feet down, he uncov¬ 
ered a hard surface of concrete. Some¬ 
how he had expected this. Yet he was 
a little frightened at the discovery. 
Such a metamorphosis could not have 
taken place in a month or a year. 

How long had his conscious mind re¬ 
mained dormant? What had happened 
during that time? 

A sound brought him to his feet, 
looking up. To left and right, fronting 
the park, were buildings, silent and des- 
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date. Some were brownstones, four 
and five stories high. Others were 
great monuments towering far above 
ground level. It was frofn. a brown- 
stone that Woodley had emerged. 

What had made that sound? It did 
not recur, but he felt that eyes were 
upon him—hostile eyes, well hidden. 
Some subtle sense, conditioned to this 
strange world rather than to his mind, 
told him of furtive movement going on 
unseen. There were so many mys¬ 
teries ! 

T HE buildings towered even higher 
into the sky toward the south. In 
that direction, Woodley knew, was 
water, but it was salt. Fresh water lay 
directly across the park. He remem¬ 
bered a broad river, spanned by web- 
work bridges under which boats plied. 

He glimpsed a movement in the 
building he had left, whipped around. 
It was his own reflection in a window 
that had remained unbroken. Wood- 
ley moved closer, fascinated by the un¬ 
recognizable. 

He saw the bearded face of a savage, 
with lines of ferocity and harshness 
that Woodley could not recognize as 



K«nt Woodley 


his own. The shaggy eyebrows were 
drawn together in a scowl. A scar ran 
from ear to lip, white with scar-tissue 
and manifestly long healed. The bushy 
hair was jet black, save for a single 


streak of white which swept back from 
the center of the forehead. 

The face was lean and hard as stone, 
bronzed and weathered as ancient iron, 
and the cool, level, intelligent gray 
eyes were utterly incongruous in that 
face. The eyes were the only features 
Woodley knew as his own. If that 
face was his own, it was changed al¬ 
most beyond recognition. Woodley 
had expected to see a smooth, civilized 
countenance, and there was only a sav¬ 
age with level, puzzled eyes which did 
not belong to a brute such as Wood¬ 
ley’s face and body indicated he had be¬ 
come. 

Slowly he turned, stared out at the 
silent forest. All his senses were alert, 
as though trying to catch some hint of 
a solution to the enigma. There was 
nothing. 

The trees let their leaves dance 
gaily, like small mirrors of sunlight. 
Far distant was the flat, silver glint of 
water. And beyond rose the towers, 
cryptic and baffling with their hint of 
unremembered familiarity. 

Something was wrong with the en¬ 
tire scene. Sound and sight and smell 
told Woodley that something was lack¬ 
ing. Surely the silence was wrong.... 


CHAPTER II 
The Silent City 


P URSUED by memories, Woodley 
walked south. There was still no 
sign of any living being. The park 
stretched eastward, and in the distance 
great towers stood against the blue sky. 
Over all, the deadly blanket of stillness 
hung. 

Woodley drew into a doorway and 
stood hesitant. What next? He was 
conscious of hunger and thirst, but he 
also realized that he had to find some 
means of self-protection. 

There came to him the vision of a 
blue-jacketed, brass-buttoned figure. 
To him it symbolized protection. But 
police had passed with all else, and 
something more was necessary now. 
Police had used . . . nightsticks . . . 
revolvers. . . . 

He had only a vague recollection of 
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what a firearm was and how it oper¬ 
ated, but he sensed complete protection 
in the possession of a gun. It would be 
a good weapon against rock-throwing 
savages. 

The window at his side was broken. 
The shop itself was gutted. Woodley 
stepped out into the street—now cov¬ 
ered with soil and weeds—and crossed 
to the park. Making his way south¬ 
ward in the direction of the taller tow¬ 
ers, he felt safer as he slipped cautiously 
through the undergrowth. 

He examined the windows of the 
shops across the street. Without ex¬ 
ception they had been gutted. Markets 
especially had suffered. Nearly all of 
the ground-floor windows were 
smashed, as though by a mad mob. 

At last Woodley found a shop that 
had once sold firearms. But he was 
doomed to failure here. Cases were 
overturned, the walls pitted and scarred 
with bullet marks, and there was no 
ammunition. Yet the fur-clad men 
who had pursued him were unarmed, 
save for stones. What did this mean? 

As Woodley found store after store 
ravaged and empty, with cans of food 
broken open and empty, he began to 
catch some vague glimpse of the truth. 
The wilful, wanton destruction remind¬ 
ed him of the work of children. 

“Children?” he pondered, staring at 
a building that had burned to a shell 
long ago. “Not ordinary ones. Idiot 
children, more likely. They’d grab all 
the food in sight, might even discover 
how to load and fire a gun. That’s more 
than I remember, anyhow.” 

This was not entirely true. The sight 
of revolvers and automatics and rifles 
had brought back memories. 

“Kids . . . improvident, eating the 
best, wasting the stuff they didn’t want 
immediately, letting it rot, using up 
ammunition without replacing it. But 
why didn’t those savages who hunted 
me have knives?” 

Though he gave up the problem, his 
determination to find a weapon was 
now inflexible. 

In the park he found a spring and 
quenched his thirst. Not long after 
that, he found another gutted shop 
where guns had once been sold. Search¬ 
ing diligently, he found a few cartridges 
that were unspent, and a heavy Luger 


caught his eye in a dark corner. He 
picked it up. 

I NSTINCTIVELY his hands went 
through motions his mind did not 
understand. He saw himself load the 
gun with the three bullets, wished there 
were more. The Luger fitted into his 
palm with the ease of long practice. In 
his previous life, then, he had been well 
acquainted with firearms. 

What was to happen next? He had 
no idea. He must adjust himself to 
this new world. He must also, if pos¬ 
sible, regain his memory, for without 
that he could not make plans. As for 
making a survey of the situation, there 
was always the possibility of danger. 
He could not help believing that the 
battle with the unknown man was a 
criterion. 

New York lay empty. Weeds grew 
on the streets. How much time had 
passed while Woodley’s mind slept, he 
could not estimate, but he guessed that 
it was years and years. That, too, trou¬ 
bled him. During so long a time he 
should have aged, but he had not. He 
had hardened, grown tougher. The 
white streak in his hair was the result 
of a wound, the scar of which still crin¬ 
kled his scalp. Trying to remember the 
past, he could recall only a date—1942. 
It was no help. What was the date 
now? 

He was armed, but hungry and 
thirsty. Remembering the carcass of 
the deer in the cellar, he guessed that 
the remnants of mankind had become 
a race of hunters. Perhaps they were 
nomads, like the ancient Amerindians, 
following game about the land. All the 
shops had been looted. With his gun 
he could bring down deer, but he’d have 
to find them first. 

The ramparts of a bridge loomed 
ahead. Beyond the turbulent river 
were more skyscrapers and the chim¬ 
neys of factories. The crescent Moon 
was a pallid shadow in the morning sky, 
scarcely visible. The sight of it 
aroused memory in Woodley. 

A crescent ... a crescent-shaped 
scar on a girl’s slim hand—Janet! 
Again he saw the baffling picture of her 
face. She had played an important part 
in his previous life, he knew, and the 
sense of aching loss was strong within 
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him. Confusedly he remembered can¬ 
dlelight and soft music, a throng of dim 
faces and the shuffling of feet upon a 
dance-floor. A day long past, it was 
seen through a glass darkly. . . . 

Woodley trudged on across the 
bridge. It was in fairly good condition, 
though debris was piled high about the 
piers below. The brown water surged 
and rilled, its motion contrasting oddly 
with the utter stillness of the city itself. 
Only nature still moved. The blue sky 
was unclouded by smoke, for there were 
no fires. 

Following the exit of the bridge, 
Woodley came out in a plaza that might 
once have been a park. Now it was 
merely a tangled thicket, its drifts and 
hedgerows stretching like the ten¬ 
tacles of an octopus up the adjoining 
streets. 

All at once the stillness was broken 
harshly. A whistle shrilled out, high- 
pitched and peremptory. In answer 
came the piping of other whistles. Be¬ 
fore Woodley could think of finding a 
hiding place, he heard the slap of naked, 
hurrying feet. 

Dodging around the corner of a build¬ 
ing, a man came into view some twenty 
feet away. Like Woodley himself, he 
was bronzed, shaggy and muscular, 
with a broken nose and flaming red hair. 
In one gnarled hand he held a jagged 
stone. 

Woodley drew his Luger as other 
men appeared, armed like the first. 
They stood waiting, apparently for a 
signal. The red-haired man stepped 
forward and pointed in the direction 
from which Woodley had come. Gut- 
turally he said two words that were 
somehow recognizable. 

“Go back!” 


CHAPTER III 
The Tribe 


W OODLEY hesitated. These men 
were not going to kill him on 
sight, as the other savages had appar¬ 
ently intended. This was his first con¬ 
tact with possible friends. He sought 
desperately in his clouded mind for 
some helpful clue. 


“Why?” he asked, trying to imitate 
the thick accent. “I am a friend.” 

The red-haired man knitted his 
brows. 

“Eh? You cannot be. Those who 
come from there—” he pointed back to¬ 
ward New York—“they are not friends. 
We have no food to spare. We kill you 
if you do not go back.” 

The ring of savage faces drew closer, 
silent and ominous. 

“I am not like those,” Woodley said. 
“They will kill me. They drove me 
out.” 

“What is that to Geth?” asked the 
redbeard. “Or to Geth’s tribe? We 
have trouble enough getting food with¬ 
out feeding extra mouths.” 

“He looks strong, Geth,” a gnarled, 
crag-faced man with gray hair inter¬ 
rupted. “Perhaps he is a good hunter.” 

“Can he run down a deer?” Geth 
asked sardonically. 

“Yes,” Woodley said. “I can do that 
and many other things. I can kill from 
a distance.” 

“I, too, can do that.” 

Geth shifted his rock significantly 
from one hand to the other. Woodley 
hefted the Luger. It would not do to 
waste the three bullets he had, but per¬ 
haps one could be sacrificed. 

“I bring you gifts,” he said at last. 
“I can kill a deer without touching it. 
I can make fire.” 

He was surprised at the savages’ re¬ 
action to his words. First surprise, and 
then furious anger and hostility showed 
on their faces. 

“Make fire?” Geth snarled. “You 
shall not do that here!” He pointed off 
to the south. “Fire brings ruin. Look.” 

Woodley turned. Blackened, gutted 
towers rose in the near distance. 

“Many miles,” Geth said. “Burned 
by foolish qnes who made fire. That 
was long ago, though. There are no 
more fire-sticks.” 

“Fire-sticks?” Woodley repeated. 

“Splinters of wood. When we rubbed 
them on rock, fire came. And too often 
it destroyed.” The chief’s face grew 
dark. “Will you go back?” 

“Let me stay,” Woodley pleaded. “I 
can help you.” 

“We have no time to waste,” Geth 
grunted. “We are hunting. Go back!” 

“Let me hunt with you. If I can kill 
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a deer for you from a distance, may I 
stay with your tribe?” 

Geth shook his head, but the gray¬ 
haired man whispered to him. At last 
the red-bearded growled grudging as¬ 
sent. 

“Well, it will do no harm. We need 
food. Our women are hungry. If you 
can kill a deer for us, we shall talk fur¬ 
ther. Come.” 

Without another glance at Woodley, 
he started away. The gray-haired man 
grinned. 

“Stay with me, stranger, though you 
are not a complete stranger.” 

“Eh?” Woodley blurted. 

“I’ve seen you hunting with your 
tribe across the river. They’ve cast you 
out now, I suppose. What’s your 
name?” 

“Woodley.” 

“Mine is Sand.” 

T HE little band hurried up one street 
,and down another, till Woodley 
was hopelessly confused. It seemed 
hours before they were in open coun¬ 
try, and many more hours before they 
sighted game. But after that, all went 
with surprising ease. 

Vague memory guided Woodley as 
he aimed and fired. The buck leaped 
high, bounded away and fell. Pleased 
cries went up from the savages, who 
did not seem unduly alarmed by the 
sound of the explosion. 

“So you have found a gun that works, 
eh?” Geth said. 

“You know what guns are?” 

“Oh, we found them long ago. But 
they stopped working after a time.” 

Geth barked orders. His men began 
to skin the slain animal while a crude 
pole-support was contrived. 

The band began to retrace their 
steps. Nothing more was said about 
Woodley’s position, so he wisely asked 
no questions. He kept near gray-haired 
Sand, wishing he knew more of the sit¬ 
uation. But he could only wait. . . . 

Geth’s tribe lived in what had once 
been an apartment house. Most of the 
upper-floor windows were unbroken, 
and fur-clad, unkempt women and a 
few children were visible, peering down 
from above. 

“We’ve been here only a moon,” 
Sand explained. “We follow the game, 


and every year it grows less. We 
should go east, into the open country.” 

“Why don’t you?” Woodley asked 
curiously. 

Sand shrugged his brawny shoulders. 

“Something holds us here. At least 
it holds me. I do not know what.” 

He left it at that. Woodley con¬ 
tinued wondering. Did Sand, too, suf¬ 
fer from the strange amnesia that af¬ 
fected him? Later he would make it 
his business to find out. Meanwhile he 
curiously examined the community into 
which he was being inducted. 

The women were subtly brutalized. 
Some of them were pretty, and a few 
were even lovely, but a certain dull 
shallowness in their eyes gave them a 
stupid appearance. All were darkly 
tanned and muscular. They watched 
Woodley’s advent with interest. The 
five children in the tribe seemed sub¬ 
human in intelligence, clinging closely 
to their mothers like young apes. 

In the lobby Geth superintended the 
division of the meat, taking the best 
portion for himself and throwing the 
less choice hunks to the members of 
the tribe. Woodley, holding a bloody 
piece, hesitated as he noticed the sav¬ 
ages sinking their white teeth into the 
raw meat. He was shocked. 

Food, he remembered, should be 
cooked. But the subject of fire was too 
touchy to bring up just at present. De¬ 
ciding that he had probably been de¬ 
vouring raw meat for a considerable 
time, Woodley shrugged and joined the 
others. After all, he was hungry. 

When he had finished, he looked 
around. The men were relaxing. Oc¬ 
casionally the women brought them 
water in rusty pans. Sand handed one 
of these to Woodley. 

“Thanks,” Woodley said, wiping his 
bearded lips with the back of his hand. 

“Eh?” Sand stared. 

“I said thanks.” 

“What are those?” the graybeard in¬ 
quired. 

“Never mind.” Woodley grinned. 
“I’d like to talk to you. Sand.” 

H E shot a quick glance at the chief, 
who was still gnawing on a bone. 
Sand nodded understandingly. He 
rose, patting his paunch, and led the 
way outside. There he sniffed the air 
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like an animal, looked at the mid-day 
Sun, and then at Woodley. 

“Well?” 

“Let’s talk as we walk.” Woodley 
set the example. “I want to find a 
razor. I’m a stranger here. Sand.” 

“You’ve been on the western island, 
with your tribe,” the graybeard 
grunted. 

“I—I suppose I have.” Woodley pon¬ 
dered. “Have you always lived here, 
Sand?” 

“Always.” 

“You were born here?” 

“Born? I do not know what you 
mean.” 

“I mean, since you were a child.” 

“I have always been as I am now,” 
Sand said simply. “Once there were 
many children, but they were useless. 
Only a few lived. You saw them to¬ 
day.” 

“I don’t understand,” Woodley pro¬ 
tested. “There are no— What do you 
mean?” 

“These are the only ones left.” 

“But don’t they grow older?” 

Sand’s craggy face was puzzled. 

“I don’t understand. They never 
change, unless they are killed. You 
should know that well enough.” 

“But are no children born?” 

“No human life ever comes into the 
world,” Sand said. “We do not change. 
‘Grow older?’ Those words are mean¬ 
ingless to me. We die, of course, if 
we are killed. Not otherwise.” 

“How old are you?” 

Sand shrugged. “Old?” 

“How long ago do you remember?” 
Woodley pursued. 

“I have been here always, since the 
beginning. I shall remain as I am, un¬ 
changed, till I am slain.” 

“You’ve seen me before?” 

“Across the river, with your tribe. 
You’ve been there as long as I can re¬ 
member.” 

At last Woodley realized that for 
years he had lived as a savage, a vic¬ 
tim of amnesia. Suddenly his true self 
—though not his complete memory— 
had returned in that New York cellar. 

His last memory of a date was 1942. 
That was somehow connected with a 
mental picture of a museum, in which 
he might have been standing when the 
unknown catastrophe fell. At that 


time mankind, as he had known it, van¬ 
ished. How? Had it been transformed 
into this brutalized race of savages ? 

Working on that assumption, he 
went further. 

In 1942 his mind had suffered a to¬ 
tal blackout. After that, a savage 
among savage tribes, he had lived as 
the others had, with no memory of his 
past life or of any civilization. For an 
unknown period this had gone on, until 
Woodley thought a blow on the head 
had brought him back to partial sanity. 

Sanity wasn’t the word. Self-realiza¬ 
tion was more like it. From a mindless 
savage, he had recovered the mind of 
Kent Woodley, though only a few of 
his memories. 

That blank period from 1942 to his 
awakening in the cellar of the brown- 
stone house was completely puzzling. 
How long had it been? How long had 
he lived among the savages? What 
had caused the quarrel that culminated 
in his killing a man in a dusty cellar? 

Sand supplied a possible answer. 

“There are roaming tribes, all hating 
each other. If you killed a deer and a 
man of another tribe saw you do it, he 
would attack you immediately. The 
man you killed probably cornered you 
in a cellar, and you were stronger than 
he.” 

It was more than likely. Woodley 
forebore to ask more questions, not 
knowing how far he might trust Sand. 

He felt dazed. Since 1942, he had 
been living as a semi-mindless, brutal 
savage, a victim of more than amnesia. 


CHAPTER IV 
The New Life 


S AND watched in silence as Wood- 
ley painfully scraped at the beard 
that hid most of his face. It seemed a 
useless procedure, for the hair would 
grow out again. Woodley, awkwardly 
handling the razor he had found in a 
wrecked store, squinted at his mirrored 
reflection and ignored the painful cuts. 
Slowly his features began to emerge, 
white in contrast to the deep tan around 
his eyes and upon his bronzed fore¬ 
head. 
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The face was far more familiar than 
the brutal bearded countenance the hair 
had indicated. Woodley’s nose was 
rather sharp, and hard lines bracketed 
his mouth. The wide-set gray eyes 
were still incongruous, yet not so much 
as they had been. Wonderingly Wood- 
ley fingered the scar that marked his 
cheek. How had he gained that and 
the streak of white in his hair? 

Finished at last, he set out on another 
quest, followed by Sand, who seemed 
to have adopted him. Woodley was 
looking for some means of making fire. 
There were no matches, but at last he 
found a cigarette lighter, which gave 
forth sparks as the steel wheel was 
spun. Fuel took longer. It was fully an 
hour before Woodley discovered an un¬ 
broken can of lighter fluid. Satisfied, 
he turned back to the tribal headquar¬ 
ters. 

His ammunition was rigidly limited. 
He must prove his usefulness to the 
band in one way or another, and he did 
not care to waste his two remaining 
bullets. They might be needed for an 
emergency. Warily he questioned 
Sand. 

“The men hunt,” the graybeard ex¬ 
plained. “The women and children 
search for food. There are still some 
cans left in cellars, if they can be 
found.” 

“What else do you do ?” 

“What else can we do? It takes all 
our time to get food enough to live.” 

In the past, such hungry nomadic 
tribes had little scientific or cultural ad¬ 
vances. They became warriors, like the 
hordes of Genghis Khan, living upon 
the loot of conquered nations. Or else 
they became agriculturists, raising 
their own produce and eventually find¬ 
ing time to build a culture of their own, 
as the Egyptians had done. 

This tribe, however, knew nothing of 
agriculture. It was a throwback to 
primeval times, when man was emerg¬ 
ing from bestial stupidity and groping 
for the light. Yet there was a differ¬ 
ence, which Woodley noticed even in 
his conversation with Sand. 

These people did not grope. They 
were satisfied, dully complacent. No 
questions existed in their minds. It 
was an effort for them to think. Some¬ 
times they would try, but not for long. 



Garth 


It was as though a mental barrier ex¬ 
isted, shutting them remorselessly into 
their own savage existence. 

Not even Sand and Geth, the chief, 
were intelligent. That showed in the 
language. A corruption of English, it 
made use of only the words that were 
necessary to everyday existence, and 
had to be pieced out with primitive ges¬ 
tures. There was something strangely 
childlike about them. 

T HAT night, cooking his food over 
a small fire he had built in the base¬ 
ment, Woodley talked at length with 
Sand and Geth. He had finally over¬ 
come their objection to fire, after show¬ 
ing them how it might be controlled by 
quenching it with soil and water. 

He learned little and much. The tribe 
had always lived here. It wandered 
about, following game. Most of the 
other tribes had gone east into the 
open country, but Geth stayed because, 
by dint of diligent search, canned food 
might still be found amid the ruins. 

It had not always been thus. The 
chief remembered that a long time ago, 
the city had been a paradise of food, to 
be had for the taking. Who owned it? 
He did not know. He recalled vast 
mobs surging through the city, anar¬ 
chistic, mindless, looting and feeding 
and wasting. But that was long ago. 
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The shops were utterly depleted now. 

The tribe itself had gathered together 
for mutual protection. Existence cir¬ 
cled around the unending search for 
food. Weapons? They had not made 
any, because they did not know how. 
This puzzled Woodley a good deal. He 
sensed in them a certain mental lack, 
for they were utterly without the desire 
for experimentation. 

Geth and his people lived and fed, 
and that was all. It was a race in ruin. 
Who had built the city? No one knew. 
Few even wondered. There were vague 
stories about a time when the world 
had been different, and the specter of 
hunger had not stalked eternally. But 
these were only legends. 

“Yet I do not know,” said Geth, star¬ 
ing somberly into the fire. “Sometimes 
I have queer dreams of a different 
world. And when I awaken, I am very 
hungry, though not with my stomach. 
I want something, I do not know what.” 

“That is true,” Sand assented. “Most 
of us dream. I do. Sometimes I see 
a city filled with people wearing odd 
garments.” He made an impatient ges¬ 
ture. “It does not matter. Show us 
how to make fire, Woodley.” 

That was strangely difficult. The 
savages could not seem to grasp first 
principles. They watched and blunder¬ 
ingly imitated, but it was long before 
they succeeded in emulating Woodley’s 
patient example. 

Gnawing on a bit of scorched deer- 
meat, Geth said: 

“You may stay with us for awhile, 
anyway. As long as you are useful.” 

There began a period of troubled re¬ 
adjustment for Woodley. Still fearfully 
handicapped by his lack of memory, he 
tried to fit himself into the life of the 
primitive tribe. It was, to him, a com¬ 
pletely alien situation, for which he 
had never been intended. Yet he per¬ 
severed, for in his mind was the spark 
of reawakened initiative which the 
others apparently did not possess. 

More than once this strange lack puz¬ 
zled and distressed Woodley. He tried 
hard to teach the tribe new tricks. But 
the women made stupid, ridiculous mis¬ 
takes when they learned to build fires 
and cook, and the men were inept at 
making or casting spears. The simplest 
strategy was beyond them. It was in¬ 


credibly difficult for them to learn any-* 
thing new. 

G RADUALLY he became part of 
the tribe. Memory, or something 
else, told him where the precious cans 
of food could be found. Without quite 
knowing why, he led the others to 
shopping districts, apartments with 
kitchens in which were well stocked 
cupboards, and similar places. 

By dint of hard, insistent effort, he 
made weapons for the men and showed 
how they should be used. They even¬ 
tually learned to handle spears, but the 
use of bows was much harder to master. 
Still Woodley planned new ways of 
killing game, and managed to make a 
few traps. These, though, were often 
robbed by wolves and bears that came 
from the open lands to the east. 

Always he wondered and questioned. 
Was all the world like this? Had civi¬ 
lization survived anywhere? He could 
find out little. At night, sitting beside 
the fire that had brought heat and 
warmth to the tribe, he worked on va¬ 
rious useful artifacts and pondered. 
There were so many objects in the city 
that looked useful, if he could only re¬ 
member how to use them. But always 
he ran up against his barrier of amnesia. 

He found books, mildewed and an¬ 
cient, but he could not read them. The 
pictures helped little. There was a hint 
of baffling familiarity, and that was all. 
Theories were useless unless they could 
be made practical. 

One thing he did learn—there was a 
possibility that civilization still existed. 
A city lay westward, which no man had 
ever entered. It was guarded by a 
moat, canyon-deep and wide as a river. 
Beyond the moat could be seen a city, 
or something that resembled one, and 
there were people in it. 

Woodley did not follow this clue im¬ 
mediately. He was in a decidedly pre¬ 
carious position, a stranger in a hostile 
world, safe only so long as he stayed 
with Geth’s tribe. He procrastinated, 
waiting day after day, making his prep¬ 
arations. He needed weapons. He 
sought vainly for more ammunition. 

Clothing he did discover, however, 
and discarded his wolf-pelt for a strong 
whipcord shirt and breeches, which he 
found in an airtight show-case. 
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He shaved daily and cut his hair to 
a civilized length. Instead of boots, 
however, he preferred sandals manu¬ 
factured from deerhide, for they made 
little noise when he stalked game. 

One day he wandered back across the 
bridge and found himself in Manhattan. 
He was armed with a steel knife and 
a bow, as well as with the Luger he al¬ 
ways carried in a leather holster he had 
found. Consequently he did not fear 
attack. 

Memories surged back, stronger than 
ever. He was in territory that should 
have been familiar to him, he knew. 
Once he caught sight of a fur-clad, hur¬ 
rying figure far up a street, but it 
dodged out of sight and was gone. 

He walked on toward the south, 
passed another park that was now a 
tangled thicket. He came into a dis¬ 
trict that brought back poignantly vivid 
memories. 

“Greenwich Village,” he thought ab¬ 
ruptly. 

There were wrecks of machines all 
around, buses and automobiles, some 
with whitened skeletons still in them. 
Many were overturned or had smashed 
into store fronts. Whatever catastro¬ 
phe had overtaken New York, it had 
come with terrible suddenness. 

M EMORY led him down a narrow 
alley to a flight of steps, guarded 
by a corroded iron rail. He descended 
into a dingy, large room, filled with 
tables, and with a small dais at one end. 

Slowly he moved forward, clouds of 
dust rising about his sandaled feet. He 
remembered dim lights, and soft music, 
and faces shifting like phantoms in a 
softly luminous glow. He had come 
here befere. He had come here with 
Janet, to dine and dance and talk. . . . 

A shadow darkened the threshold. 
Woodley whirled. His hand went to 
his Luger at sight of the hunched, fur- 
clad figure standing before him. He 
waited. 

The savage shuffled forward. Long, 
filthy hair hung straggling about the 
sun-blackened shoulders. The vacuous 
face, with shallow eyes of pale blue, 
was turned to Woodley. She put out 
her hands in a fumbling, vague gesture. 
On the back of one of them was a cres¬ 
cent-shaped scar. 


Woodley’s eyes rose again to the 
face. 

It was Janet. 


CHAPTER V 
Strange City 


D ISBELIEF was Woodley’s first 
reaction. He felt stupid, para¬ 
lyzed. The world had stopped moving, 
and all that existed was the terribly 
familiar face at which he stared. The 
cellar room was suddenly suffocatingly 
hot. Woodley’s heart was beating fast. 
He could feel its pounding and the hol¬ 
lowness beneath it. He could not think. 
His mind would not work. He could 
only stand there in the half-light like 
a hypnotized bird. 

“Janet,” he said softly. 

The blue eyes wavered. Janet made 
a mournful sound deep in her throat. 
Her hands were still outstretched, and 
Woodley gripped them. 

“Do you—remember me?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

She only stared uncomprehendingly. 
Woodley found himself talking without 
volition, words that tumbled out from 
the abyss of his lost memory. 

“We—we were going to be married, 
you and I. We met first in Palm Beach. 
Don’t you remember that ?” 

Poignantly he saw a broad yellow 
beach and blue water stretching to the 
horizon beyond it, gay striped umbrel¬ 
las and a slim figure lying beneath one 
of them . . . Janet! But that Janet 
was alert and intelligent. 

Her eyes were shallow and dull. She 
listened without understanding, mur¬ 
mured meaningless sounds and 
searched Woodley’s face, then touched 
his shaven cheek gentlv with one hand. 

He felt a surge of hopelessness. She, 
too, had forgotten. But why should 
she have returned to this ruined Village 
restaurant, so replete with memories? 
Gently he took her hands again. 

“You’re coming with me. You’ll re¬ 
member.” 

Unresisting, she let him lead her up 
into the street. The sunlight there was 
blinding. No one was visible, but 
Woodley kept a vigilant watch as he 
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set out toward the bridge. Often he 
stole sideward glances at Janet. She 
was still lovely, despite the changes 
that had brutalized her. 

As they walked, Woodley tried to 
arouse some gleam of light in her dark¬ 
ened mind. It was useless. She re¬ 
called nothing. She was sunk in an 
apathy too deep for him to plumb. 
Sickeningly he remembered the dull, 
moronic women of Geth’s tribe. 

What was to come next? He could 
not say. He had felt that, should he 
find Janet again, life would begin for 
him once more. But he had not counted 
on this tragic meeting. 

Slowly he made a plan. He would 
take Janet back to the tribe, then set 
out to find the mysterious city that was 
supposed to lie westward. He might 
find help there. Too long he had re¬ 
mained sunken in the apathy that 
brooded over the world today, in the 
wake of the cryptic cataclysm that had 
ruined it. 

The pair met no one till they were in 
what had once been Long Island City. 
From around a corner Sand appeared, 
a spear in one hand and the carcasses 
of a few rabbits in the other. 

“Woodley, who it this? You have 
found a mate?” 

“Yes,” Woodley said hesitantly. “I 
suppose so.” 

“Well, let us go and tell Geth.” 

The red-haired chief shrugged in ac¬ 
ceptance of the new member and of¬ 
fered Janet a deer-steak, which she 
seized hungrily. 

“She doesn’t look strong,” he grum¬ 
bled. “However, that is your business, 
Woodley.” 

J ANET’S advent aroused scarcely 
any curiosity. She was accepted 
and forgotten. Nothing could disturb 
the cloud of dullness that shadowed 
the tribe. Little could interest these 
savages, save the ever-present need of 
filling their stomachs. 

That night Woodley spent in torture, 
alone with Janet by a fire, trying fran¬ 
tically to strike some responsive chord 
in her mind. It was a useless effort. 
Physically she was unchanged, save for 
the natural metamorphoses worked by 
years of struggling against arduous 
hardship. Mentally she was under the 


same influence that blunted the intel¬ 
ligence of the others. 

In the morning Woodley sought out 
Geth and Sand. 

“I’m leaving,” he told them. 

“Why?” 

“To find food.” They would under¬ 
stand that readily enough. “If I suc¬ 
ceed, we’ll always have plenty. Mean¬ 
while, this new girl is my mate. No 
one must harm her. Will you protect 
her, Geth?” 

The chief nodded his shaggy red 
head. 

“I shall guard her, too,” Sand de¬ 
clared. “But why does she not go with 
you?” 

“She would be in the way. There will 
be danger . . 

Within the hour Woodley took his 
departure, armed and carrying with 
him a quantity of dried and salted meat. 
He did not see Janet before he left. In¬ 
stead he purposely turned all his 
thoughts forward. 

If the mysterious city existed, if he 
found it— There was a chance of find¬ 
ing help there, and some explanation 
for the catastrophe that had apparently 
overtaken the whole world. 

His journey was uneventful. He 
walked over the bridge to Manhattan, 
crossed the Hudson River far upstream 
by the George Washington Bridge. 
The few savages in Manhattan had not 
attempted to molest him, warned off, 
perhaps, by sight of the Luger at his 
belt. They still remembered firearms. 

He went inland through New Jersey, 
and into Pennsylvania. The supply of 
meat he carried served a double pur¬ 
pose. He met roving bands of fur-clad 
men, and gave them food in exchange 
for information. A moat-surrounded 
city? Yes, there was one. It lay farther 
south, though. Woodley bore south, 
following a river that led him into a 
ruined metropolis. He remembered the 
name Philadelphia. 

Following the rumors, he turned 
west once more, into a land of pine-dad 
mountains. Few savages dwelt here, 
yet the legends were less vague. 

One night, Woodley saw a light in 
the sky. It was the first artificial il¬ 
lumination he had seen since his awak¬ 
ening in a New York cellar. Steady, 
pallid and cryptic it glowed beyond the 
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mountain ridges, beckoning him on. 

He was unshaven and tattered, his 
eyes deeply sunken, his cheeks hag¬ 
gard. Too intent on his purpose to 
waste time in stalking game, he often 
went hungry. But he clung to his 
weapons, knowing that without them 
he might fall prey to the wild animals 
that roamed this wilderness. 

The source of the light was farther 
away than he had thought. It was not 
until after nightfall of the next day that 
he topped a rise and found himself on 
the edge of a broad plateau. Ahead 
was the city. 

I T was a great white jewel rising out 
of the flat plain. Buildings, in¬ 
creasing in height as they neared the 
center, lifted to form the outline of a 
hemisphere made of dozens upon doz¬ 
ens of pale structures which, at the dis¬ 
tance, seemed to be of stone. Faintly 
Woodley could make out the greenness 
of verdure atop the buildings, vast roof- 
gardens far above ground level. His 
heart pulsed faster. His throat went 
dry. 

The city did exist, after all! 

Till now Woodley had not quite 
given credence to the tales he had 
heard. The savage tribes had men¬ 
tioned a city with a moat around it that 
a few had seen, though only from a dis¬ 
tance. It might have been a myth, but 
it was not. The will-of-the-wisp he had 
followed by vague clues from the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean had materialized 
into amazing reality. 

The towers seemed to grow as he ad¬ 
vanced, until the city was gigantic. He 
could make out few details. Presently 
even these were lost, for a high wall 
entirely surrounded the metropolis. He 
stood on the brink of an abyss—the 
moat that surrounded the city. It was 
at least as broad as the Hudson River 
near its mouth, and bottomless, as far 
as he could make out. 

He hesitated, found a stone and 
dropped it over. No sound came up. 
Descent was impossible. It was like 
looking down a steep cliff over the edge 
of the world. Beyond the pit the city 
rose, cryptic and colossal. No gates 
were visible in the white walls, which 
were darker in contrast with the pale 
glow of the towers within. 


How could he enter? Would the in¬ 
habitants of this city be hostile? That 
was a chance that must be taken. 

Woodley knew distinctly that such 
a bizarre metropolis as this was no part 
of his memories of the past. It was 
completely new and alien. Yet the in¬ 
telligence that must have reared it 
seemed to have died out from the world. 

He shouted. There was no response, 
though he scarcely expected any. He 
unslung the bow from his back, select¬ 
ed an arrow and carefully blunted the 
tip on a stone. It would be easy to send 
the shaft over the wall, attract some¬ 
one’s attention. But his motive might 
be misunderstood. Retaliation would 
be painful. 

How could he send a message? The 
thought of pencil and paper came to 
him, but he had neither, nor could he 
remember how to write. English words 
came easily to his tongue, yet he could 
remember nothing of reading or writ¬ 
ing. At last he compromised by wind¬ 
ing a strip of cloth about the arrow’s 
head and sending it arcing up. 

It dropped from sight behind the 
wall. Woodley waited for an outcry 
that did not come. He had as yet had 
no glimpse of the city’s inhabitants. 
For an instant he had the queer thought 
that they might not be human. 

Slightly to his left, a movement in 
the wall itself caught his eye. A smooth, 
white tongue of stone thrust out, lick¬ 
ing toward him with surprising speed. 
It elongated till it became a bridge 
that spanned the abyss, one end resting 
lightly on his side of the great moat. 
The whole incident took place in si¬ 
lence. 

P UZZLED, Woodley moved to the 
bridge and examined it more close¬ 
ly. It was not of stone, after all, but 
some substance he could not recognize 
—a plastic, perhaps. Anyhow, it was 
broad enough to tread safely. 

He stepped out upon it. Instantly 
vertigo assailed him. He felt move¬ 
ment beneath his feet and looked back. 
There was an abyss behind him, and 
the wall of the pit was receding into 
the night. 

Swaying, Woodley turned his head. 
The rampart of the city leaped toward 
him. Before he could move, he was 
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swept through a portal that opened ab¬ 
ruptly at his approach. He stood in a 
flat-floored, domed white room. The 
light seemed to come from within the 
walls themselves. There was no trace 
of the opening by which he had entered. 
The bridge, or part of it, was now the 
floor on which he stood. 

He was conscious of invisible eyes, 
coolly appraising him. With an effort 
he remained motionless and silent. A 
voice, low, clear and with every syllable 
sharply enunciated, asked: 

“Do you speak our tongue?” 

“Yes,” Woodley replied. “I am a 
friend.” 

“You come alone?” 

“Yes, alone.” 

Woodley expected more questions, 
but there were none. 

“Do not be afraid,” the voice said. 
“Before you can come into Center, you 
must be tested.” 

“Eh?” he asked, startled. “How?” 

“You will not be harmed. Coming 
from the outer world, as you do, you 
may bring diseases with you. Precau¬ 
tions must be taken to avoid infection. 
First of all, enter the elevator at your 
left and wait.” 

Woodley glanced around. Part of 
the wall was sliding back like a camera 
shutter, revealing an oval opening and, 
beyond it, a small bare room. Without 
hesitation he crossed the threshold and 
stood waiting. The door closed. 

There was a sensation of pressure 
against Woodley’s tattered sandals. 
Immediately it was gone, replaced by 
a sense of lateral motion. After a time 
this also vanished, and the wall opened. 

Facing Woodley was a white-clad 
figure, the head entirely hidden by a 
light blue gauze mask. 

“So there you are,” a pleasant voice 
said. “Well, I’m your medico. Come 
in.” 


CHAPTER VI 
Sham 


W OODLEY found himself in a 
large, windowless room, lighted 
by a soft white glow that came from 
the walls and ceiling. It was apparently 


a laboratory. He was reminded of a 
physician’s office. There was not much 
equipment around, but the “medico” 
seemed capable enough as he took 
Woodley’s arm and urged him forward. 

“Get those rags off,” he ordered. 
“They’re filthy! In here.” 

He opened a door and showed his 
guest a sunken pool of greenish-yellow 
water. There was a tingling, aromatic 
odor. 

“Don’t be afraid. It’s disinfectant.” 

Woodley felt a faint resentment, then 
realized that his journey had turned 
him into a ragged, grimy scarecrow. 
Besides, the thought of a bath was lux¬ 
urious. He slipped out of his garments 
and willingly lowered himself into the 
pool. 

The water was pleasantly warm and 
invigorating. There was no need for 
soap. In a few moments his body was 
cleaner than it had been, he felt wryly, 
for years. He ducked his head and 
came up spluttering. From the pool’s 
brink the medico watched intently. 

“You look half-starved,” he said 
finally. “Come out now. Stand here. 
That’s right.” 

He pressed a button and a blast of 
warm air shot out from an aperture in 
the wall, drying Woodley swiftly. The 
medico went out, came back with a 
glass of pungent, brown liquid. 

“Drink it,” he urged. “You’ll feel 
better.” 

Woodley obeyed, but felt no dif¬ 
ferent. The masked doctor laughed. 

“It’ll take awhile. Medicine isn’t 
magic, you know. Come in and let me 
test you.” 

“I’d like—” 

“No questions!” The medico lifted 
a warning hand. “I mustn’t answer 
questions/’ 

Woodley spun the glass in his cupped 
hand. It was a lovely shell-like cup of 
translucent pearl, slightly elastic. 

“I was going to say I’d like a shave.” 

“Oh, I see. That’s easy enough.” A 
transparent jar was handed to Wood- 
ley. “Rub that lightly on your beard. 
It’s a reagent that acts only on the cel¬ 
lular structure of hair. But put on 
these gloves first, or you’ll lose you 
fingernails.” 

Woodley gingerly obeyed, applying 
the foamy cream to his cheeks and chin. 
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There was an astringent, ticklish sen¬ 
sation for a time, but this vanished 
swiftly. The medico took Woodley by 
the shoulders and turned his face up¬ 
ward. 

“Hold still.” He ran a spongy, moist 
pad lightly over Woodley’s features. 
“There. Off comes the cream, and the 
whiskers with it. Now you look almost 
civilized. Next you need a decent hair- 
trim. But first sit down and let me 
test you.” 

Passively Woodley accepted his 
treatment. Peeling off the gloves, he 
felt his cheeks and discovered that they 
were smooth and hairless. A special¬ 
ized chemical that reacted only on hair, 
without harming the skin. That cer¬ 
tainly was convenient. 

Dimly Woodley remembered going 
through such ordeals before. He was 
stood up before a screen, his skeleton 
projected upon it by fluorescence. The 
medico pointed to a knotty bulge on the 
forearm. 

“Bad break there. It must have hap¬ 
pened years ago, though.” 

“Yes,” Woodley agreed, wondering. 
“It must have.” 

H IS blood was tested, his spinal 
fluid, his pulse and his heart. All 
went with surprising speed. Within 
half an hour, he judged, the medico had 
finished his task and stood up, the 
gauze mask fluttering as he sighed. 

“You’re all right. Slight trace of 
coryza, but I’ve antitoxined that. I 
guess you’ll do.” 

He took a conical object from his gar¬ 
ments and revolved it slowly. Wood- 
ley stared. The device was somewhat 
smaller than a man’s hand, made of 
smooth white plastic, and featureless. 
Suddenly it glowed with soft light. The 
medico spoke into it. 

“Report satisfactory. Good, healthy 
specimen.” 

“Clothing is being sent with a guide,” 
a thin, disembodied voice said. 

The medico flipped the cone into his 
other hand idly, then noticed Wood¬ 
ley’s curious gaze. 

“It’s a portable phone. No harm in 
telling you that.” 

“How does it work?” Woodley pur¬ 
sued. 

“On a radio energy beam. That’s 


how we can make them so compact. 
Center’s engines are continually broad¬ 
casting power, so all I do is turn the 
radiophone till it’s on the beam, receiv¬ 
ing the energy. It lights up then. You 
saw that.” 

He stripped the gauze mask from his 
face, revealing a round, pleasant coun¬ 
tenance. It was lightly tanned, with 
the soft curves of youth still evident. 

“I’d like to answer your unspoken 
questions, but I can’t yet. It’s against 
the rules—or, rather, against the latest 
rule. My orders were to-give you nn 
information, so that’s that.” 

Before Woodley could answer, part 
of the wall went a brilliant blue, while 
a musical, intermittent humming 
sounded. The medico looked around 
sharply. 

“That’s my call,” he said. “I’m want¬ 
ed. Funny. Well, wait here till the 
guide comes for you.” 

He went out, with a nonchalant wave, 
by a door Woodley had not seen before. 
The panel on the wall changed color. 
It flamed scarlet. From it a voice came, 
soft and urgent. 

“Listen!” it said. “There’s little 
time—” 

Woodley whirled, staring. Was the 
message for him? As though to con¬ 
firm his guess, the voice went on. 

“Man from the outer world, listen to 
me! I am a friend. It’s dangerous for 
me to speak to you even now, but I 
must warn you. Be careful what you 
say while you are in Center. Be care¬ 
ful what questions you answer!” 

“Who are you?” Woodley said. 

“I—I have no time now. Later I’ll 
talk with you, when we can do so un¬ 
observed. Meanwhile—” 

The voice fell silent. The red square 
on the wall died away and again 
matched the whiteness all around it. 
Woodley frowned, completely bewil¬ 
dered. What did this new factor mean? 
He could not guess. There was, of 
course, nothing to do but wait. 

A MIDDLE-AGED man came in 
eventually, bearing a bundle of 
clothing. He himself was wearing 
something that resembled a white toga 
of soft cloth that seemed both comfort¬ 
able and attractive. Nevertheless 
Woodley was relieved to find that his 
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garments were more orthodox—light 
shorts and shirt of gray. He donned 
them in silence, which his guide did 
not offer to break. 

At last he was ready and stood up, 
feeling more like himself than he had 
since his awakening in New York. 

“All right,” he said. “What next?” 

For answer the guide beckoned. 
Woodley followed into an elevator-like 
room, which was reminiscent of the 
one by which he had entered this city. 
There were visible controls, however. 
The guide pushed a button and sat 
down on a padded bench, motioning 
Woodley to follow his example. 

As though propelled through a pneu¬ 
matic tube, the car slid forward. It 
stopped at last. The door opened. 

At the guide’s nod, Woodley rose 
and stepped out into a large, comfort¬ 
ably furnished room, which somehow 
startled him. He had expected some¬ 
thing different, perhaps almost alien. 
Vet this room was not too unlike the 
ruined ones he had seen in New York. 

The diffused light came from the 
walls and ceiling, and there were three- 
dimensional pictures apparently set 
within the walls. Their subjects were 
abstract, some pure design, others sur¬ 
realistic, and there was one idealized 
portrait of a startlingly lovely woman. 
The floor or carpet was dead black, and 
gave slightly under Woodley’s feet, 
which were clad now in sandals of what 
seemed to be flexible glass. 


Couches, decoratively carved tables 
and an oddly shaped piano made up all 
of the room’s sparse furniture. One 
whole wall was of glass. Beyond it 
Woodley could see a garden and glow¬ 
ing, pale towers. 

The glass panel rose like a curtain. 
A girl stepped into the room, pausing 
when she saw Woodley. 

“I was expecting you,” she said gen¬ 
tly. “My name is Sham.” 

Woodley stared, at a loss for words. 
Subconsciously he had been expecting 
an interview with grave, bearded men. 
Instead they had sent a girl scarcely 
out of adolescence, clad in a flame-red 
robe cut in the Chinese fashion, with 
platinum hair bobbed page-boy style 
about her young face. Wide-set, grave 
blue eyes contemplated him with in¬ 
terest as she came forward. 

“Don’t be surprised. Come out here, 
where we can talk comfortably.” 

He let himself be drawn into the roof 
garden, as he now saw it was. Com¬ 
fortably padded lounging chairs were 
set here and there under the trees. A 
cool wind blew against his face. 

Beyond the parapet, the towers of 
the mighty city stood white against the 
dark sky. The scent of flowers drifted 
into Woodley’s nostrils. He relaxed in 
a chair. 

The girl Sham sat opposite him, 
crossing her legs and resting slim hands 
on her knees. 

[Turn page ] 
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HERE’S food and drink on the 
table beside you,” she suggest¬ 
ed. “And cigarettes. No, just draw in. 
The cigarette is self-kindling.” 

This was true, Woodley discovered. 
Luxuriously inhaling, he realized how 
much he had missed tobacco. 

“I scarcely expected this,” he said at 
last. 

Sham smiled. “We scarcely expected 
you. But you’re here now, and we’d 
like to know who you are, all about you. 
We thought there were only savages 
outside Center, primitives who could 
learn nothing. Then an artifact—an 
arrow—came over the wall. Naturally 
we investigated. Is intelligence really 
stirring in the nomad tribes?” 

Woodley found himself talking with¬ 
out restraint. His civilized, calm satis¬ 
faction soothed his nerves, lulled his 
suspicions. 

“There’s very little I know. My 
memories—” 

He went on to tell her of his own 
experience. Abruptly he remembered 
the warning voice that had spoken to 
him out of the wall in the medico’s lab¬ 
oratory, and talked more warily after 
that. But there was little he could tell 
that Sham did not already know, he 
thought. When he had finished, she 
nodded somewhat wearily. 

“We may be able to help you, give 
you back your memory. But I can’t an¬ 
swer all your questions. What de¬ 
stroyed civilization is a mystery.” 

“A mystery?” Woodley was hon¬ 
estly shocked. “But surely you must 
know!” 

“We do not. Something happened 
that wrecked the world. We are not—” 
She hesitated. “We are not survivors. 
We came after the catastrophe.” 

“From where?” 

Sham brushed a platinum curl back 
from her forehead. 

“I don’t know. There were several 
hundred of us. Perhaps we awoke, as 
you did.” 

Woodley pondered. It did not seem 
probable. The science of this city was 
far beyond him. Its very construction 
indicated a science more advanced than 
that of his own time. Sharn and the 
others were undeniably like himself. 
Yet was it possible that they had also 
suffered amnesia? 


He was suddenly sleepy. The girl 
nodded at him understanding^ as he 
stifled a yawn. 

“There will be more time to talk 
when you’ve rested. Sleep now.” 

Woodley scarcely heard her. The 
brown elixir he had taken must have 
contained a soporific. Slumber rushed 
up and engulfed him. 

Dreams came, confused and distress¬ 
ing. He saw Janet’s face as he re¬ 
membered it, pale and sweet. Then it 
changed to the dull-eyed, terrible mask 
of the savage. That, too, faded, giving 
place to a red square from which a 
warning voice whispered. 

“Beware!” it murmured, over and 
over again. “Beware!” 


CHAPTER VII 
The Rulers 


W OODLEY heard music, soft and 
languorous. It changed, grew 
louder, a lilting, elfin refrain that 
aroused him. He opened his eyes to a 
sky of blue across which white clouds 
raced. No, it was the ceiling, on which 
a picture of the sky was projected. 

He sat up, throwing aside a silken 
covering. He was in a large, airy room, 
filled with the fresh scent of pine. One 
whole side of it was of glass, revealing 
the sunlit towers of the great city be¬ 
yond the roof garden. 

Through an open door came the 
sound of running water. Woodley en¬ 
tered a bathroom paved with what 
seemed to be warm, velvety moss. In 
the center was a bubbling pool of clear 
water. His clothes were neatly laid 
out on a small table, on which stood a 
jar of the depilatory cream. 

Woodley dived into the pool and 
splashed about vigorously. Emerging 
after a time, he stood before a mirror, 
staring. 

His hair had been deftly trimmed 
while he slept. It was rather short 
now, and glistened with a sweet-smell¬ 
ing oil. The brawny, hard figure in the 
glass startled him. Was that himself? 

Truly he had changed since the life 
he could not quite remember. He was 
muscular and bronzed, with a grim 
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mouth, his body marked with white 
scars. Level gray eyes stared back at 
him. 

Woodley donned his garments and 
went back into the sleeping chamber. 
After a brief search, he discovered a 
stud in the wall. As the panel slid up, 
he stepped out into the garden. 

The scent of pine was gone. Fresh, 
cool morning air blew invigoratingly 
upon him. Over his head branches 
tossed, and he walked over clovery 
grass still wet with dew. The towers 
of Center glistened, pale as marble. 

Woodley walked to the low parapet 
and peered over. There was no street 
below. Instead he saw another roof 
garden, far down. Apparently there 
were no streets in Center. It was ac¬ 
tually one great building, within which 
pneumatic tube-elevators provided 
transportation. 

He found cigarettes on a table and 
put one between his lips, drawing till 
smoke came. Then he relaxed in a 
chair, pondering, feeling better than he 
had since his awakening in that New 
York cellar. To be civilized again, to 
feel the luxury of cleanliness and 
smooth garments meant more to Wood- 
ley than he had realized. 

He was in the hands of his hosts. 
Whether they would be friendly, he 
could not guess. His recent experience 
was no criterion. There was much he 
had to find out before he could make a 
move. Meanwhile there was Janet to 
remember, and the unknown voice that 
had warned him from the wall. 

S HARN entered the garden, slim and 
competent in a blue uniform-like 
garment. She waved down Woodley’s 
attempt to rise and sank into a chair 
near him. 

“You look better. Had breakfast 
yet? No?” She seemed astonished. 
“It’s on that table, waiting for you.” 

Woodley had not noticed it. He 
pulled the wheeled table close to him 
and examined its contents—fruit, some 
small, round cakes, and a liquid that 
resembled milk but was not. 

“We’re feeding you lightly at first,” 
the girl explained. “You’ve been half- 
starved. Go ahead. I’ve eaten.” 
Woodley obeyed. 

“When do I meet the—the ruler?” he 


asked hesitantly, choosing his words. 

“Any time you like, if you want to. 
It isn’t a ruler, though. There’s a Sen¬ 
ate that administers Center. It’s con¬ 
sidering what you told me.” 

“Oh.” Woodley frowned. “You gave 
them the information.” 

“There was a microphone hooked on 
to your chair. Your words were rec¬ 
orded last night. The Senate felt you’d 
speak more freely to a pretty girl.” 

In the face of such disarming candor, 
Woodley could not help but smile. He 
sank his teeth into a peach. 

“Do you grow these?” 

“Yes. With hydroponics mostly. We 
never venture outside the city.” 

“I have so many things to ask!” 

Woodley shook his head. The girl 
looked at him with grave inquiry. 

“I’ll take you around Center when 
you’ve finished,” she said. “We had to 
be careful at first, of course. More than 
once the savages have tried to attack 
us, but naturally they failed. Yet if 
they were to become intelligent, we’d 
have to take more precautions. When 
you sent your arrow over the wall, we 
wondered. Now we realize that your 
intelligence is an accident.” She 
laughed a little. “I don’t mean to be 
insulting, Kent Woodley.” 

The tour of the city was an amazing 
experience. Science had been so ex¬ 
pertly blended with esthetics that the 
result made up a seemingly perfect 
whole. All the facilities of research 
were here, invented and perfected by 
minds far above the average. Woodley 
saw electronic telescopes that brought 
the planets close. A smiling young 
worker pointed out the silvery rays 
branching from some of the craters on 
the Moon. 

“Know what those are?” he asked. 
“Fossilized remains. The remnants of 
an exo-skeleton. We’ve discovered that 
there was once life on the Moon, a sort 
of silicate, immobile life, growing rath¬ 
er like plants. When the creatures died 
—it must have been ages ago—their 
skeletons were left. Without air, there 
wasn’t any disintegration. Those gi¬ 
gantic fossils have been on the Moon 
for eons, we think.” 

He fumbled with a photographic 
plate. 

“We’re studying an explosion in 
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Vega now. But come back some night 
and let me show you * the Martian 
canali. We have some interesting spec¬ 
ulations about the origin of those.” 

Biology, physics, chemistry, psychol¬ 
ogy—innumerable sciences were keenly 
studied in the laboratories of Center. 
Yet Woodley noticed an odd thing. 
Though the workers were alive with 
curiosity, at times they seemed amaz¬ 
ingly impractical. They would go off 
on tangents, struck by some new idea, 
useless but fascinating. They worked, 
Woodley decided, when they felt like it. 
At other times they simply did not 
bother. 

T HE city was a complete unit, an 
organism sufficient unto itself, pro¬ 
tected and isolated from the outer 
world. To the dwellers in Center, it 
was as though anything outside did not 
exist. They were not curious about it. 
They knew what it held, and it did not 
interest them. They concentrated on 
making Center a unit of perfection. 

Plastics were much used, for they 
had a tensile strength beyond that of 
steel. Everything in the city seemed 
to move like a well oiled machine, yet 
it was significant that there was no ma¬ 
chinery in sight. It was hidden by 
molded plastic, murals, mosaics. 

There were great roof parks, amuse¬ 
ment areas devoted to pleasure. Nor 
was anyone excluded by poverty, for 
there was no money in Center. There 
were mediums of titillating every sense, 
and even machines for inducing dreams 
by audio-suggestion. Work was done 
only when it was a pleasure, otherwise 
practically everything was left to the 
labor-saving machines. Necessary la¬ 
bor was reduced to a minimum. 

The people seemed happy, though, 
Woodley thought, slightly decadent. 
They were already on the downgrade. 
But this was so subtle a point that he 
could not really decide. 

He tried to think of a word that 
would describe Center. At last he re¬ 
membered it. It was a city of hedonists, 
following the doctrine that pleasure 
was the chief good. Everything else 
was subordinated to that cult. 

He could find no flaw. It was a self¬ 
ish, feline civilization, sufficient to it¬ 
self, and in itself perfect. Nothing could 


intrude upon its perfection. Weather 
was artifically controlled. Diseases 
were non-existent. Work was done by 
those who thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Woodley saw not an unhappy face 
among those who dwelt in Center. 
There were not many, a few thousand 
men, women and children. Unlike the 
savages outside the moat, they grew 
older and procreated the race. No tinge 
of immortality was evident in them. 

Hedonism and pleasure might be 
static, perhaps—but so was a jewel. 

Sated at last with so much beauty 
and strangeness, Woodley requested an 
audience with the Senate. There was 
little delay. Sham took him immedi¬ 
ately, via tube-car, to a great room that 
looked strangely informal. Fountains 
tinkled amid shrubbery and bright-col¬ 
ored flowers. The walls were a mosaic 
phantasmagoria. The Senate, a dozen 
men and women, were lounging in com¬ 
fortable seats, sipping drinks, smoking 
and talking idly. 

Standing beside Sham, Woodley let 
his gaze rove over the group. None of 
the members was young. All wore as¬ 
sorted garments, not one alike, but all 
becoming to the particular individual. 
There was a bearded, gray man in a 
toga. A blond woman wore a gown 
spun of gray cobwebby stuff that re¬ 
vealed the gentle curves of her body. 
Another man had a square, blocky face 
and iron-gray hair that bristled up 
stiffly. 

The Senate watched Woodley with 
interest as Sham led him forward to a 
seat. 

“We’ve been in session considering 
your case,” said the bearded man. “It 
was astonishing to find intelligence out¬ 
side the moat. We had thought only 
savages existed out there.” 

Woodley hesitated. “Savages may 
become civilized.” 

“Not these. For more than a hundred 
years—much more—those outside Cen¬ 
ter have remained the same. They 
can’t learn. Something has stultified 
their minds while it prolonged their 
life-span.” 

“I see. ... You know my story, of 
course.” 

The gray man nodded. “Presently, if 
you wish, we’ll try to help you regain 
your memory completely. You may re- 
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main with us if you desired. There’s wisdom. 

nothing for you in the outside world.” “They found old books and deci- 
Woodley shifted uneasily in his phered them. They discovered that 
chair. “Does anyone know what de- there was once a great civilization on 
stroyed civilization?” he asked. Earth, which had been destroyed. No 

“No. There were no records found, one knew how. The books stopped. 
More than a hundred years ago, our July tenth, Nineteen-forty-two was the 
grandparents and a few of our parents last recorded date. Newspapers still 
found themselves in a ruined world, on their presses bore that date.” 



They were adults, but with blank Woodley frowned at a new thought, 

minds. They remembered nothing, yet “How could you keep track of time 

they had within them the seeds of great then ? When you found yourselves in 
intelligence. They experimented and a wrecked civilization, how much time 
learned day by day. At first they were had passed since Nineteen-forty-two?” 
merely a savage tribe, but presently “That was not difficult. We did not 
they outstripped their neighbors in know at first, of course. But we found 
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records, magazines and so forth. We 
discovered calendars that predicted 
eclipses and their paths. When an 
eclipse occurred, we checked it against 
the old records and learned the date. 
It is a hundred and thirty years since 
Nineteen-forty-two—” 

“Judgment Day,” Woodley said un¬ 
der his breath. 

The graybeard nodded. “True. Some 
unknown judgment descended upon 
Earth then, making men into savages, 
wrecking their minds. But we survived 
and learned. We mastered the science 
that had existed before we came and 
surpassed it. Eventually we seques¬ 
tered ourselves from the rest of the 
world, building this city and surround¬ 
ing it with an impassable moat to keep 
out the savages.” 

“How did you make the moat?” 

“Pressure strong enough to fuse 
rocks into lava.” 

“The savages—what’s wrong with 
their minds?” 

“We do not know that,” said the 
gray-haired man with the square face. 

“Wait.” The bearded Senator lifted 
a hand. “Some of our research scien¬ 
tists have only lately discovered a little. 
An unknown power affected the minds 
and bodies of the primitives, destroying 
intelligence and wiping out memory, 
but changing their basal metabolism 
and cellular structure. Men grow old 
for one reason—loss of energy. The 
atomic make-up of the savages has been 
changed, so that little energy is lost. 

“Quanta is not released in quantity. 
The savages live far longer than we. 
They may be almost immortal. We 
have never heard of any natural deaths 
among them. They kill each other, of 
course. They prolonged their life-span 
at the cost of intelligence. It is nature’s 
check-and-balance system.” 

T HE bearded Senator’s explanation 
was the one that had been at the 
edge of Woodley’s consciousness, seek¬ 
ing only the proper words. 

“Can the condition be cured?” Wood- 
ley asked. 

“Yes, at the cost of semi-immortality. 
If we wished, in the light of recent 
knowledge, we could change the sav¬ 
ages back into normal human beings.” 
Woodley’s pulses beat faster. He 


felt unexpected triumph. Before he 
could speak, the graybeard went on. 

“Your case is an unusual one. While 
you slept, we probed your subconscious 
mind with a psychological device, hyp¬ 
notic in nature. By means of associa¬ 
tion and suggestion, we found out a 
good deal about you that you do not 
know. There was a possibility that 
through your memories we could learn 
the nature of the cataclysm that 
wrecked Earth.” 

“And?” Woodley blurted hopefully. 

“Well, we failed in that. But we 
learned why you suddenly woke, a hun¬ 
dred and thirty years after Nineteen- 
forty-two. Your thought-images were 
caught, their vibrations altered to show 
a pictorial view. You may see them 
now, if you like.” 

His throat dry, Woodley could only 
nod. 

“Lie back, then. Watch the ceiling.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Night on Earth 


H E obeyed. At first the smooth 
white plastic was blank. Gradu¬ 
ally a confused melee of color began to 
shift across it, came into sharp focus. 
Woodley’s memories, seen through his 
eyes so long ago! Flashing, confused, 
blurred ... in no chronological se¬ 
quence, but arousing poignant chords 
of remembrance. . . . 

A farmhouse where he had lived as a 
child . . . the roaring confusion of Chi¬ 
cago’s Loop . . . palm trees against a 
yellow beach . . . faces in which cer¬ 
tain features were improbably domi¬ 
nant, warped by Woodley’s own mem¬ 
ory. A school-teacher he had once 
known. The girl who had been his first 
date. A flood of ticker-tape fluttering 
down into a crowded street. . . . 

Slowly he remembered them all. The 
visions of a past long buried came to 
life. And through them all, like a motif, 
floated the dear face of a girl, framed by 
auburn curls, her blue eyes sometimes 
sparkling with laughter, sometimes 
grave with thought, sometimes tender. 
Janet! 

Woodley forgot his surroundings. 
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He lived again in a world he had once 
known. It was like stepping through 
a doorway into the past. All this had 
lain dormant in his mind, sleeping but 
unforgotten. 

Then came a scene of the interior of 
what seemed to be a museum. Glass 
cases were visible. In a large one was 
a jagged boulder of pitted metal, a me¬ 
teorite. Janet’s face showed on the 
screen. Then a confused blur moved 
too fast for Woodley’s eye to follow. A 
voice shocked him. 

“We have reconstructed,” the gray- 
beard explained. “On July tenth, Nine¬ 
teen-forty-two, you were in a museum, 
examining a meteorite in its case. 
When the catastrophe came, you fell, 
breaking the glass and collapsing partly 
under the meteorite. Its bulk shielded 
you from whatever affected the rest of 
humanity. Certain ores and compounds 
in that bit of rock acted as a screen, 
protecting you. Thus you recovered 
from the plague of immortality after a 
hundred and thirty years.” 

“Perhaps the others will recover, 
then?” Woodley asked. 

“That is most doubtful.” 

“You said you can cure them.” 

“We can.” 

“Will you?” 

For a long moment it was utterly si¬ 
lent in the gardened room, save for the 
tinkling plash of the fountains. The 
vision on the ceiling had gone. 

“This is our world,” the gray man 
said quietly. “In it we are perfect. 
Why should we create discord? We 
have no concern with the savages, nor 
with anything outside Center. Here 
we shall remain isolated forever, find¬ 
ing complete happiness. The outer 
Earth no longer exists for us. We shall 
not interfere with it. The savages must 
remain savages.” 

Argument proved useless. The Sen¬ 
ate was adamant. Woodley gave up 
at last as his hosts began to wander out 
one by one. He let Sham draw him 
away. In the girl’s eyes was sympa¬ 
thetic understanding. 

“We’ll dine together,” she said. 
“Let’s go out on the terrace.” 

The sunset turned the towers of Cen¬ 
ter into black silhouettes against the 
western sky. But twilight had come 
to Earth long ago, Woodley thought 


as he relaxed in the roof garden, and 
it was still a mystery. What had caused 
the catastrophe? 

R ESTLESS, chafing, he ate food 
that seemed tasteless. Sham 
watched him with concern. 

“That girl,” she said anxiously. 
“What happened to her?” 

Woodley told the dread story. He 
was sick with hopelessness. 

“If you’d seen her!” he finished. “A 
mindless savage—and your people 
could cure her if they would. But they 
won’t!” 

“We are hedonists,” Sham said. 
“We seek only pleasure. I can under¬ 
stand the Senate’s decision. But it 
must be hard indeed for you, Kent 
Woodley.” 

“Hard?” His voice died away into 
bitterness. “You haven’t my memories, 
Sharn. A whole world, my own life, 
crashing down in ruin more than a 
century ago. If Janet had remained the 
same, I might have stood it better.” 

“I know—a little.” Sharn rose and 
went to the parapet. Leaning out over 
the abyss, she plucked petals from a red 
flower and let them drift down like 
drops of blood. “We learned to read the 
old books. We copied many into our mi¬ 
croprint libraries. I remember a poem 
by a man named Chesterton.” 

For the end of the world was long ago— 
And all we dwell today 
As children of some second birth 
Like a strange people left on Earth 
After a judgment day. . . . 

“I, too, have thought of the past,” she 
said, after a pause. “From what I have 
read in the old books, I imagine it was 
a very lovely world. There was much 
pain in it and much sorrow, but a great 
deal of pleasure, too. Here we have 
only pleasure, and that cloys. Till you 
came, Kent Woodley, I had not quite 
known the meaning of the sated dull¬ 
ness I felt sometimes. But now—” 

She turned back, her face pale in the 
twilight, her hair like an aureole. 

“There comes a point when beyond 
pleasure there is no more pleasure. 
Only a sickness and a groping for some¬ 
thing that may not exist. Yet we are 
afraid. How can we give up what we 
know in a foolish search for something 
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that may not even exist at all?” 

A sudden bond of sympathy sprang 
into existence between them, a melan¬ 
choly sadness, one springing from too 
little pain, the other from too much. 
It was a cry of sheer agony that rose 
from Woodley’s heart as he gripped the 
girl’s hands. 

“Can you help me, Sham? Can you?” 

“Can you help me?” she pleaded. “I 
do not know. Even if I wished to—” 
She made a queer, groping gesture. 
“You have changed my life. You have 
made me realize a lack, a hunger. I 
have seen Center through your eyes, 
and there is wonder in them. I have 
never seen the world outside, and per¬ 
haps I, too, might find wonder there.” 

“There’s a lot I can’t remember,” 
Woodley said. “But I think I know 
what’s wrong with Center, Sham. It’s 
too civilized. It’s a matriarchy.” 

“You’re wrong. We have complete 
equality.” 

“But your life is a feminist one, with¬ 
out hardship. I recall a parallel. Let’s 
see.” He pondered. “The old Chinese 
Empire.” 

“I’ve read of that.” 

“Opportunities were thought dead. 
Men were convinced that was true. It 
was a feminist culture, based on con¬ 
venience and luxury, soft and sheltered 
and weak. It was decadence. There 
are patriarchs only among pioneers.” 

S HARN bit her lip. “The others in 
Center do not feel as I do yet. 
They haven’t seen through your eyes, 
as I have. What is it you want?” 

“Your people can cure the rest of 
mankind, make them intelligent again, 
give them back their memories.” 

“That would mean the end of our 
isolation.” 

“It would mean hardship for awhile, 
perhaps for a long time. But eventu¬ 
ally mankind could be raised to your 
own level of culture and intelligence. 
The whole world would be a step fur¬ 
ther on the road of progress. It would 
be the end of hedonism, I think. There’d 
be pioneers again. Everything but the 
pursuit of pleasure has been lost in 
Center.” 

“Not lost,” she corrected. “Forgot¬ 
ten. The outsiders were luckier than 
we, perhaps.” 


“They’re savages. Your people are 
blind and selfish. They don’t realize 
that they’re going down to decadence 
and destruction.” 

“Is that wrong for a hedonist?” 
Sharn asked. “We live for ourselves, 
not for our children. The race may die, 
but we shall be dead long before that. 
We have been content to drift. We 
worked for awhile to reach perfection. 
Now we are resting.” 

“Drifting toward a waterfall,” Wood- 
ley said. “Don’t you understand what 
it means to live for others?” 

She looked at him oddly. 

“If the Senate could be convinced, it 
would be easy for them to cure man¬ 
kind of mindless immortality. I might 
be able to help.” She paused. “You 
were in love with that girl, weren’t 
you?” 

“Janet? Yes.” 

Sharn turned away abruptly. 

“I’ll see what can be done. It may 
take days. I must see certain leaders 
of Center, do some research in the old 
books, consult the psychologists and 
administrators. Perhaps we can bring 
pressure to bear on the Senate.” 

Woodley was on his feet. 

“You mean that there really is a 
chance?” 

“Not a very good one. You wouldn’t 
be satisfied with Center—as it is, I 
mean—would you?” Her gesture took 
in the white brilliance of the great tow¬ 
ers, and all that lay within them. “But 
you would not, I know. Well, I’ll see 
what happens. I may not be free for 
days. I’ll arrange to have a guide sent 
tomorrow.” 

“I can’t thank you,” he said quietly. 
“You’ve given me too much hope for 
mere thanks.” 

Sham’s smile was curiously bitter as 
she murmured a farewell and slipped 
away through the garden. Woodley 
stood staring after her. Then he settled 
back in his chair, looked up at the night 
sky and lighted another cigarette. 

An incongruous thought came to him. 
How had he remembered how to 
smoke? It had been a hundred and 
thirty years since he had last held a 
cigarette between his fingers. Habit, 
conditioned reflex, of course. 

The Milky Way was a winding, neb¬ 
ulous cloud of light far above. Mars 
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was red on the horizon. The blur of 
Cassiopeia was familiar, and Orion’s 
belt was bright. He could remember 
these without difficulty. But there were 
so many dark, starless places in his 
memory! 

T HAT ultra-scientific miracle he had 
seen on the ceiling of the Senate 
chamber had dredged up vague flashes 
from the past. What he had seen there 
he recalled distinctly. But their edges 
were blurred. They faded into nothing¬ 
ness in past and future, like lights on 
a bridge by night. The lights were 
bright. Between them was darkness. 

Closing his eyes, Woodley visualized 
what he had seen. In that last vision 
in the museum, Janet had been there. 
And he had been quoting a fragment 
of verse that was poignantly familiar. 

In the nation that is not 
Nothing stands that stood before. . . . 

Judgment Day, he thought, one more 
terrible than any that had been visu¬ 
alized by scientists or prophets in the 
unremembered past. It had been no 
clean, fiery ending, wiping out all the 
world. Ruins had been left, standing 
untenanted and desolate in the deep 
night, more than a century after the 
cataclysm. 

Somehow a few people had been giv¬ 
en another chance, every opportunity 
to build again, and they had failed. 
They had reared a magic city of science, 
in which they slept. 

Night had fallen on all the Earth. 

So many mysteries, Woodley 
thought. If only he possessed the key 
to them! Yet there was a hope, now 


that Sharn had offered to help. What 
she could accomplish he did not know, 
but at least it was better than nothing. 
He might save Janet. 

It was not merely Janet, though. The 
thought of mankind degraded into bes¬ 
tiality was horrible. Men had dreamed 
and thought and written, produced 
great music and created great beauty. 
Knowing himself how much he missed 
the small, tender lovelinesses of old 
days, the easy familiarity, the strug¬ 
gles, the triumphs, Woodley felt deep 
sympathy for all those other millions 
who had been robbed. 

He remembered Geth and Sand and 
their tribe in what had been Long Is¬ 
land. Though robbed of all they had 
ever possessed, their very minds, they 
struggled on with indomitable courage. 
They were degraded to savagery, yet 
they were not selfish hedonists. The 
instinct of duty persisted. Geth saw 
to it that the weaker of his tribe were 
fed and sheltered. 

Prisoned men like Geth were trying 
to break out into the sunlight, groping, 
fumbling, bending to help the weaker 
ones. In Center, though, men built 
prison walls higher and higher about 
themselves. Shutting themselves in 
forever, they used their mighty powers 
to dig themselves deeper graves. 

Woodley felt inexpressibly depressed 
as he left the roof garden to seek his 
bed. Somehow he did not really believe 
that the hedonists would be induced to 
aid him in his project. He had half- 
convinced Sharn, he thought. But what 
of the others? 

Doubting, wondering, he fell asleep 
[Turn page ] 
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to the tones of languorous music from 
some concealed amplifier. 

Next morning, right after bathing 
and shaving, he found a newcomer 
waiting for him in the garden, a man 
he had not seen before. He was loung¬ 
ing against the parapet, his eyes on the 
city beyond. For a moment Woodley 
wondered if he had found another dwel¬ 
ler in Center who, like Sham, was half- 
aware of the utter futility of their life 
here. 

The newcomer was young, but on 
his dark, strong face was a shadow al¬ 
most of unrest, as if a mood troubled 
him which he could not understand. 
Then he heard Woodley’s footstep and 
turned. The smile that lighted his 
handsome, dark face drove the moodi¬ 
ness away. Woodley doubted whether 
he had seen it at all. 

“I’m Rogur,” the newcomer said, his 
voice soft and friendly. “I’m to be your 
guide while Sham’s busy.” 

“Glad to know you,” Woodley ac¬ 
knowledged. “Have you had break¬ 
fast?” 

“No. We’ll eat together if you like.” 
Rogur sat down and idly plucked a 
flower that grew beside his chair. He 
twirled it between his fingers. “Sham 
said she’d taken you around Center, but 
you can’t have seen all of it. It’s a big 
place.” 

“I imagine so.” 

Woodley. was wondering what the 
girl was doing now. She had gone to 
see certain leaders, she had said. Well, 
that would naturally take time. Mean¬ 
while he’d have to wait, and it would 
do no harm if he became well ac¬ 
quainted with the situation here. 

A thought crossed his mind. Perhaps 
Rogur might be induced to become a 
recruit to his cause. Perhaps he, too, 
subtly sensed the uselessness and deca¬ 
dence of life here. 


CHAPTER IX 
Garth 


A S the day passed, Woodley was 
not so sure. In Rogur’s deep-set 
eyes sometimes was a vague shadow, 
but this showed only at rare intervals. 


The hedonist devoted himself to show¬ 
ing his charge about Center, and there 
was much to see. Inevitably Woodley 
found himself comparing Center’s lux¬ 
ury and loveliness with the hard, brutal 
environment that existed outside the 
moat. 

“We work only when we wish,” 
Rogur explained, halting in a tower 
room whose transparent walls gave a 
good view of the roof gardens all 
around. “My duties are here, at that 
switchboard, but I need not work if I 
don’t care to do so. I check those lights 
and see that certain machines are run¬ 
ning smoothly. Simple, isn’t it?” 

Again the shadow flitted across the 
dark young face. 

“Don’t you ever wish to do more?” 
Woodley asked. 

“Very often,” Rogur said curtly. 
“Come, I’ll show you one of our thea¬ 
ters.” 

He did not speak for a time. Wood- 
ley became engrossed in a “film” that 
appealed to the senses of touch, taste 
and odor, as well as sight and hearing. 

“The principle is a vibratory one,” 
Rogur explained. “It—it’s rather diffi¬ 
cult to explain.” 

Instead the guide began questioning 
Woodley about the outside world, and 
Woodley was not loath to answer. He 
was hoping to arouse interest, and per¬ 
haps something more, in Rogur’s mind. 
Were all the people of Center poten¬ 
tially like Sharn, possible converts to 
his own way of thinking? Were they 
all tired of their system of living, with¬ 
out quite realizing it? He could not be 
sure. But he realized that Rogur drank 
in every word eagerly. 

“Do you like this life?” Woodley 
asked at last. They were alone on a 
terrace, idly smoking, resting from an 
experience with hypnotically induced 
dreams that to Woodley had been com¬ 
pletely astounding. “Do you feel free?” 

“I suppose so,” Rogur said. His eye¬ 
brows were drawn together, his lips 
compressed ill-temperedly. “I suppose 
so. Not that I enjoy doing a menial 
task.” 

“I thought you could do whatever 
work you wished.” . 

Rogur flushed. He refused to answer, 
turning instead to stare out over the 
city. The Sun was low. 
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“I have a friend who is anxious to 
meet you, Kent Woodley,” he said fin¬ 
ally. “He may be able to help you a 
great deal. But the meeting must take 
place secretly. If anyone else learns 
of it, there would be serious trouble.” 

“A friend?” 

“I wasn’t assigned to the task of 
guiding you. I asked for it, so I could 
talk to you alone and arrange for you 
to meet Garth. He was the one who 
spoke to you from the red wall-panel.” 

Woodley started. “How do you know 
about that?” 

“Garth told me. At midnight tonight, 
enter the pneumo-tube car in your 
room. It will be guided to a certain 
place. There Garth will meet you and 
tell you things I cannot.” Rogur lifted 
his hand in a warning gesture as a 
laughing couple wandered close. “No 
more now. Remember, midnight.” 

T HERE was no further conversation 
on the subject. Rogur evaded 
without apparent difficulty Woodley’s 
attempts to solicit more information. 
“Wait,” was all he would say. 

So Woodley waited and wondered. 
Was there more discontent than he had 
suspected in the city? Was this Garth 
the leader of an anti-hedonistic band? 

Rogur left Woodley at the door of the 
suite. His dark, sullen face remained 
vivid in Woodley’s mind as he smoked 
a last cigarette on the terrace. He had 
hoped that Sham would visit him that 
night, but she did not appear. Presently 
he lay down on the bed, fully clothed, 
and pulled a cover over his body. He 
dared not sleep. 

At midnight he was tense with ex¬ 
pectation. Silently he arose and went 
to the wall-panel that hid the tube-car. 
At the touch of a stud the conveyance 
opened. 

He entered and sank down on a 
padded seat. The door slid shut. In¬ 
stantly the car started. It went, he 
thought, by a circuitous path, more so 
than was necessary, though it was dif¬ 
ficult to judge. But at last the sense 
of motion ceased and the door opened. 

Woodley looked into a small room, 
bare save for two chairs and a table. In 
one of the chairs a man sat, wearing a 
voluminous cloak, his face hidden by a 
gray hood. Through slits his eyes 


gleamed enigmatically. He waited as 
Woodley stepped forward and heard 
the panel slide shut behind him. 

“You’re Garth?” 

The hooded man nodded. “Sit down, 
Woodley. Rogur gave you my mes¬ 
sage, of course.” 

There was something familiar about 
the low voice. Rogur had told him it 
was the one that had spoken to him 
from the red panel. Yet Woodley felt 
that was not the only place he had 
heard it before. 

“I can help you,” Garth said. “I 
know what you want, but without my 
aid you cannot get it. You see”—he 
hesitated—“I have a great deal of pow¬ 
er in Center.” 

Woodley did not reply. He waited 
for further information. 

“Much power, yes, but I am not like 
the others. I am a man like you, from 
your own time, and possessing memo¬ 
ries that you have forgotten.” The 
hooded head bent, as though in sad¬ 
ness. “You see, Woodley, I am the one 
who destroyed your world.” 

I N the deadly stillness of the room, 
Woodley could distinctly hear the 
pulse of blood within his ears. Unbe¬ 
lievingly he repeated: 

“You are the one? But how?” 

Garth made a weary gesture. 

“It’s not a short story, by any means. 
It goes back a hundred and thirty 
years. More than that. . . 

“You mean the catastrophe was man¬ 
made?” Woodley asked, still unable to 
believe. 

“Be still and listen,” the tired voice 
ordered. “Go back to your own time. 
I was a scientist then, and a good one. 
Go back in your memory, Woodley, to 
the days when men worked and 
dreamed. I dreamed, too. I was 
young, but I was already recognized 
as a rising and capable scientist. I’d 
had papers published. Everything 
seemed rather wonderful in those days. 
My future was most promising.” 

Again the hooded head bent. 

“I wanted prestige, the recognition 
of my fellows, power. Everything else 
was forgotten, even my forthcoming 
marriage. I decided against it, for I 
realized it would mean distractions. 
Very often now I remember Marian— 
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Well, that doesn’t matter. I worked on 
new theories. My idea was to elimi¬ 
nate disease. I failed in that, but I 
stumbled across something far more 
important.” 

“Immortality?” Woodley put in. 

“Not quite. The prolongation of the 
life-span to more than two thousand 
years, or so my figures said. Naturally 
I couldn’t be sure. But I made the mis¬ 
take of advancing my theories too soon. 
I was laughed at. I experimented and 
my backers refused to let me have the 
money I needed. They wanted prac¬ 
tical inventions, they said. No one 
would listen to me. From being a ris¬ 
ing, respected scientist, I became a 
crackpot and a fool. They laughed at 
me.” 

There was a tremor of rage in Garth’s 
voice as he went on. 

“I decided to prove my theory, give 
them more than they’d bargained for. 
It was unwise, of course. But I had 
justification. I was very angry. I got 
money. It doesn’t matter how, but I 
got it. I built my equipment. And— 
I made mankind immortal!” 

“How?” Woodley asked softly, after 
a pause. 

The robed figure made an impatient 
gesture. 

“That doesn’t matter, either. I upset 
the electronic balance in the body’s 
structure, altering basal metabolism so 
that man would lose far less energy. 
With the money I acquired I built a 
machine and broadcast my ray over the 
entire world. But before I did that, I 
tested it on myself, on a minor scale. 
That was necessary, of course. If it 
had harmed or killed me . . . but it 
didn’t. My atomic structure was al¬ 
tered. I found by laboratory tests that 
I had seemingly become almost immor¬ 
tal. 

“Then I turned the ray loose on 
Earth. But I miscalculated. Even yet 
I do not know how. The ray did not 
affect me. I’d already been exposed to 
it. There was an explosion which I 
survived, though wounded, and I woke 
to a world of horror. It was not as I 
had expected. I had thought that man 
would hail me as a savior.” 

Woodley looked more sharply at 
Garth, but he did not interrupt. 

“My equipment was destroyed in the 


explosion. Though man had been made 
immortal, I think the ray was far too 
powerful. I lengthened my own life¬ 
span somewhat, without ill effect. But 
there was too much power in the final 
experiment, and I made the race almost 
immortal. They became godlike in 
body. In mind—” 

G ARTH breathed heavily, unwill¬ 
ing to go on. 

“In mind, they suffered,” he said at 
last. “Nature’s check-and-balance sys¬ 
tem. I prolonged their lives at the ex¬ 
pense of their intelligence. All their 
memories were wiped out and they 
were reduced to savagery. Nor could 
they ever learn again. The ray gave 
them immortality and ruined their 
brains. I was alone in a world of beast- 
people. 

“You cannot comprehend the ghast¬ 
liness of it, Woodley. All my dreams 
and hopes and plans shattered! Every¬ 
where I looked, I saw ruin that I my¬ 
self had made. I contemplated suicide, 
of course, but not for long. I tried to 
undo the harm I had done. My equip¬ 
ment was destroyed, as I said.” 

Woodley frowned. “Wait a minute. 
Why wasn’t your mind affected by the 
ray?” 

“I was exposed to it for only a frac¬ 
tion of a second. That was all that 
saved me. The ultra-violet ray will tan 
your skin in ten minutes, but over a 
period of hours it’ll kill you. Well, the 
immortality ray must have played over 
Earth for many hours while I lay un¬ 
conscious, wounded by the explosion.” 
“And the ray didn’t affect you?” 

“My intention was to turn it on for 
only a short time, less than a second. 
I’d already been exposed to it, and I 
feared the results of overexposure. So 
I wore a protective suit of an alloy I 
created—a substance which barred the 
rays completely. That, of course, was 
why I didn’t suffer the same fate as 
everyone else.” 

Garth sighed. 

“When I woke, I tried to undo the 
harm my projector had made. I 
worked. It took months. I worked 
blindly, almost. Perhaps the ray had 
affected my mind a little . . . but I suc¬ 
ceeded. I perfected a serum that would 
shock the victims back to normality. 
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Or, rather, they were bom again. They 
didn’t get back their memories, but my 
serum lifted the blanket that dulled 
their minds, lifted it more than I iad 
expected. 

“Each man and woman I treated be¬ 
came a genius. I succeeded better than 
I ever expected. I could not restore the 
Earth, for I had not sufficient supplies 
of the necessary chemicals. But at 
least I had a few hundred intelligent 
beings to work with. I taught them at 
first. After that it was scarcely neces¬ 
sary. They learned fast—very fast.” 

There was bitterness and scarcely 
concealed fury in Garth’s voice. 

“They mastered all we had known in 
Nineteen-forty-two and went beyond. 
They built Center and isolated them¬ 
selves. I was with them, of course, 
though they did not know the part I 
had played in the world catastrophe. I 
thought it best not to. . . .” 

He hesitated and went on at a tan¬ 
gent. 

“I ruled them for awhile. Then they 
outstripped me. They said my mind 
was degenerating, but that was wrong. 
They are all geniuses.” 


CHAPTER X 
Imperfect Ideal 


W OODLEY was not so sure that 
Center’s inhabitants were gen¬ 
iuses. If a ray had destroyed man¬ 
kind’s intelligence, could not a lesser 
dose of the same ray have affected 
Garth similarly? He listened again as 
the hooded man continued. 

“Time went on, and I did not die. 
The hedonists had lost their immortal¬ 
ity when I injected my serum in them, 
but I still lived. They decided that was 
an accident. Their memories of the 
days just after Nineteen-forty-two are 
very hazy. Indeed, no one is alive now 
who was among the original band I 
saved. Their children and grandchil¬ 
dren dwell in Center.” 

There was a question in Woodley’s 
mind. 

“Why didn’t you go on as you’d 
planned?” he asked. “Couldn’t you in¬ 
ject the serum in the rest of mankind ?” 


“I intended to at first. But as I 
waited, I saw that I’d failed again. 
Geniuses? They’re hedonists! Is Cen¬ 
ter a Utopia?” 

Woodley saw the point. 

“They are geniuses, though,” Garth 
went on, “and they are more intelligent 
than I. They know a way to restore 
the world to its former state. A coun¬ 
ter-ray, I think. I’m not certain. My 
serum would only create more geniuses 
and eventually a whole world ©f deca¬ 
dent hedonists.” His voice hardened. 
“Center must be destroyed and all 
those who dwell in it. But first we 
must get from them the secret that will 
save Earth.” 

“Does a counter-ray exist?” 

“Yes, created by those who worked 
for the sheer pleasure of it, not for any 
altruistic purpose. They never in¬ 
tended to use the ray. Science? They 
can’t understand the word! They play 
at their tasks.” 

Garth’s gloved hands twisted to¬ 
gether. His body shook with an in¬ 
tensity of emotion that startled Wood- 
ley. To some extent Woodley could 
understand the hedonists’ viewpoint, 
though he didn’t agree with it. But he 
sensed that Garth hated them with a 
ferocity that surpassed any other emo¬ 
tion. 

“They must die!” the scientist re¬ 
peated in a whisper. 

Woodley realized that Garth had 
come to blame the hedonists for all his 
failures. They had become a symbol 
of a prison, perhaps—a prison without 
walls, which had made Garth a misfit, 
isolated from humanity as the hedonists 
were isolated from the world. 

“Together we can accomplish some¬ 
thing,” the scientist said. “Alone I 
could do nothing. But the two of us 
can do it.” 

Woodley nodded slowly. “Do you 
really believe that a counter-ray ma¬ 
chine has been constructed and that 
it’ll work?” 

“Yes. Of that I am certain. But the 
hedonists will never consent to freeing 
mankind.” 

“I wonder. Perhaps pressure can be 
brought to bear on them somehow.” 

“They’re geniuses. We are not.” 

“I know,” Woodley agreed. “But I 
think you’ve forgotten something. 
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They’re becoming decadent, too. 
They’ve allowed for every known factor 
that might affect their lives. They can 
guard against such things. But I’m 
new to them, Garth. They tested me, 
proved that I brought no infectious dis¬ 
eases into the city. They forgot that 
the deadliest viruses are created in the 
mind.” 

G ARTH stared questioningly 
through the slits in the hood. 
“Why can’t I use psychology on 
them?” Woodley explained. “To them, 
I’m an X, an unknown quantity. If I 
can spread propaganda, make the peo¬ 
ple dissatisfied with their own way of 
life—” 

“They’d guard against that, too,” 
Garth insisted. “Pleasure is all that 
matters to them. Any discordant notes 
are removed.” 

“I’d be killed?” Somehow that did 
not jibe with Woodley’s impression of 
this strange culture. 

“I said removed. Not harmed physi¬ 
cally, but put out of sight, or hypno¬ 
tically conditioned till all thoughts of 
revolt passed from your mind. They’re 
marvelous psychologists. I’d have been 
conditioned into a hedonist if I hadn’t 
pretended to be one of them.” 

“Well. . . .” Woodley pondered. 
“Let me get this straight. The ray pro¬ 
jector—how long need it be in opera¬ 
tion ?” 

“Its waves travel at the speed of light. 
Only a moment or two, and man will 
regain his memory, pick up his life 
again where he left off in Nineteen- 
forty-two.” 

“And the projector is assembled,” 
Woodley pursued. “Wouldn’t it be 
possible to get to it and turn it on? Are 
there guards?” 

“Life in Center follows a pattern of 
pleasure. Any deviation from it is apt 
to be detected very quickly. Are you 
thinking of fighting your way to the 
projector?” 

“That wouldn’t be necessary, unless 
there are guards.” 

“There aren’t—the swine!” Garth 
said with sudden sharpness. “The world 
would have hailed me as a benefactor! 
I’d have been famous, greater than 
Newton or Galileo!” 

Woodley’s brows contracted in a 


frown as Garth kept on, with no sign 
of stopping. The tirade against the 
hedonists was mingled with a queer 
sort of boasting that was definitely rem¬ 
iniscent of something. Woodley re¬ 
membered other things about Garth 
that affected him unpleasantly as he 
considered them. Certain fumbling, 
groping gestures, brief hesitations in 
his speech, searchings for words, a 
querulous note ... of what did this 
remind him ? 

Suddenly he knew, with a sense of 
abysmal shock. An old man who was 
part of his memories before 1942 had 
talked and acted thus. An oldster who 
groped for words childishly ranted 
against those he thought hated him. 
Persecution complex? Insanity? No. 
Merely senility. 

Garth had lived for more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half. The minds of the sav¬ 
ages outside, like their bodies, were 
frozen into a state of stasis, in which 
they moved blindly and uncomprehend- 
ingly. But for a hundred and thirty 
years Garth had thought and worked 
and remembered, and he was old. 

A vagrant thought came to Woodley, 
something he had once read about im¬ 
mortals. But those immortals had been 
toothless, blind, deaf, declared legally 
dead by the authorities, sunken in a 
hopeless apathy of senility in which 
only the thought of food meant any¬ 
thing, and all food was tasteless to their 
dulled senses. Garth was not like that, 
but he was unquestionably senile. That 
would explain his vicious hatred for 
the hedonists. 

Woodley wondered just how much 
of Garth’s mind remained. It was like 
playing with dynamite, to have for an 
ally a man who might at any time re¬ 
lapse into the unpredictable vagaries of 
old age. So that was the penalty of 
immortality! 

H ORROR shook Woodley. More 
than ever he was determined to 
save mankind from its fate. He saw a 
picture of the world a thousand years 
in the future, peopled by beings no 
longer even savages, monstrous paro¬ 
dies of mankind degraded beyond all 
imagination. 

Interrupting Garth, he asked an ob¬ 
vious question. 
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“You say you are in a position of 
power here. Just what is that posi¬ 
tion?” 

It was far more likely that the scien¬ 
tist, his mind slowly crumbling, would 
be entrusted with mechanical duties, 
rather than anything that called for 
clear and intense thinking. Qarth 
looked up, startled. 

“Eh? What is it? I lied to you, 
Woodley. I have no power here. Van¬ 
ity on my part, but you’d find out the 
truth eventually. I wasn’t sure that I 
could trust you, either, so I wore this 
mask. They made me a slave! Oh, 
not hard work. Not even that. They 
gave me a duty that I’d have relegated 
to a schoolboy. They said my mind 
was failing. They lied! After what 
I’ve done, the things I’ve created—” 

He made a broad gesture. 

“Look about you. This ruined world 
was a work of destruction, but it took 
intelligence to bring it about. I made 
man immortal! The price was too 
heavy. I had not expected that. But 
I made man immortal, and I gave the 
hedonists their genius. They forgot 
me. Their first memories faded swiftly. 
Their children and grandchildren said 
my brain was wearing out. I should 
have ruled Center, for without me it 
could never have existed. They— 
they—” 

He stumbled, then went on with fresh 
vigor. 

“They tricked me, saw to it that I 
failed at every task I was given. At 
first I had all the facilities I needed, in¬ 
cluding a laboratory of my own.” 

Woodley could visualize the tragic 
picture. Garth, his mind already weak¬ 
ened by his near-immortality, had 
tried frantically to remember, to focus 
his brain upon the science which he 
should have had at his fingertips. 
Groping and failing again and again, 
relentlessly he degenerated to duties 
that any menial could hold. He did not 
need to work at all, of course. But even 
a fool’s task was better than complete 
inaction. 

He must have longed bitterly for the 
past days of triumphal experiment in 
the laboratory. And so he had come 
to hate the hedonists, telling himself 
that they were responsible for his fate. 
A mind in ruin—fit judgment for the 


man who had ruined the world. Yet it 
was horrible. 

Woodley shook off a feeling of hope¬ 
less depression. Garth’s help was bet¬ 
ter than none, and perhaps he under¬ 
estimated the scientist’s capabilities. 

“This is my idea,” he said. “I’ll pre¬ 
tend to fall in with this way of life. I’ll 
apparently be assimilated into the sys¬ 
tem. Suspicion will be lulled, and when 
we strike, there’ll be less difficulty. We 
must learn all we can about the counter¬ 
ray projector, first of all.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“You know a girl named Sham? She 
may help us, and your friend Rogur is 
unhappy here, too, I think.” 

The masked figure was motionless. 

“You saw that?” Garth breathed. 

Briefly Woodley thought of the sha¬ 
dow he had seen in Rogur’s deep-set 
eyes, the depression on the dark, strong 
young face. Abruptly Garth laughed. 
With a swift motion he drew the hood 
from his face. A shock of amazement 
stiffened Woodley. 

Garth was Rogur! 


CHAPTER XI 
Dreams 


R OGUR was young, darkly hand¬ 
some, clean-limbed and clear¬ 
eyed as a boy. But within that lithe 
body was the weary, senile mind of an 
old man! Somehow it seemed utterly 
wrong that Rogur should not have 
grown wiser and greater with the years. 
Weariness might have looked out of 
those dark eyes, but great intelligence 
should also have been there. 

It was more horrible than anything 
Woodley had ever known. It was clear 
to him now. Physically the scientist 
had not aged. He had remained as 
young and strong as he had been in 
1942. His body was perfect, all his 
senses keenly attuned with youth, like 
a well constructed machine. But the 
guiding force of the machine was feeble, 
old, and unable to guide it. 

“Long ago my name was Roger 
Garth,” the scientist said bitterly. 
“Now it is merely Rogur. This secret 
meeting was necessary, though. The 
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hedonists have sharp eyes and ears. 
Nor was I sure whether I could trust 
you.” 

“I see,” Woodley said thoughtfully. 
With an effort he concentrated on the 
problem at hand. “Well, my idea still 
holds good. I’ll lull suspicion by—” 

“Don’t trust the girl,” Rogur broke 
in. “Don’t trust any of them. They 
act on whim. For a little while she 
may befriend you, but when it comes to 
giving up her comforts and pleasures, 
she’ll betray you.” 

“I don’t think so,” Woodley said 
with conviction. 

“I know these people.” Rogur closed 
his deep-set eyes wearily. “You must 
go back now. No suspicion must be 
created. I’ll see you tomorrow, as your 
guide.” 

He watched Woodley enter the pneu¬ 
mo-tube car. 

“Remember,” he called, before the 
door slid shut. “Don’t trust the girl!” 

The vehicle streaked away. Auto¬ 
matic controls brought it swiftly to 
Woodley’s own suite. His absence had 
not been discovered, he decided, though 
it was long past midnight. Dawn was 
slowly brightening the darkness of the 
eastern sky. 

He undressed, pondering over what 
he had learned. Despite himself, a little 
germ of doubt had been planted. Sham 
seemed friendly enough, and certainly 
did not intend to betray him—now. But 
as Rogur had said, she might be acting 
merely on whim, believing her motive 
to be something more valid than it ac¬ 
tually was. At the crucial moment, she 
might well balk at the prospect of a 
future of hardship and toil. 

Even if the hedonists maintained 
their isolation after the restoration of 
the rest of mankind, there would still 
exist for them a danger that had not 
existed previously. Nothing could harm 
them now, they thought. But in a world 
peopled by intelligent beings rather 
than savages, the situation would be 
somewhat different. What assurance 
could Woodley give the hedonists that 
their isolation would be respected after¬ 
ward? 

It was a dangerous game he played, 
but for the highest stakes. He could 
not afford to take unnecessary chances. 
If Sham helped him, well and good. 


But he would give her no chance to 
betray him to her people. 

H E could not sleep. He kept re¬ 
membering Janet and wondering 
how she fared back in Long Island, 
with the savage tribe led by Geth 
and Sand. Who had those two been, 
in the days prior to 1942? Business 
men, politicians or criminals? Wood- 
ley sighed. Perhaps it would have 
been better had he never awakened 
from his dull oblivion. He would never 
have been conscious then of the doubts 
and fears that beset him now. 

There was so much to do. How could 
he, alone save for doubtful aid, triumph 
over a civilization of geniuses? Yet the 
seeds of weakness had been sowed with 
those of genius. The hedonists were 
decadent. They were not fighters. And 
Woodley, conscious of the hard muscles 
that rippled beneath his bronzed skin, 
realized that for a long time he had 
been fighting against hostile environ¬ 
ment and enemies. True, he had been 
mindless then. 

But now he believed that he was 
stronger than any of the pleasure-seek¬ 
ing men of Center. He would need 
that strength, and all the stamina and 
energy he possessed. With that thought 
in mind, he slept. 

It was late when he awoke, but he 
felt fresh courage. New plans had 
come. Without delay he started to put 
them in operation. It could not be 
done in a day, of course, but he could 
at least make a beginning. Suspicion 
must be lulled. The hedonists would 
naturally be wary of an outsider from 
the past. To make a sudden reversal 
from his previous attitude would be far 
from convincing. 

Woodley merely let himself be guid¬ 
ed passively about the city, making 
few comments. But he evinced interest 
in many things, nor did he need to pre¬ 
tend this. For Center was a wonder¬ 
land. Toil had been transmuted al- 
chemically into pleasure here. It was 
futile to ask: 

“What is the justification of this 
mode of life?” 

“Why do we need justification ?” the 
hedonists would have replied. 

To that there was no answer, since 
they seemed undismayed by the pros- 
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pect of decadence and the ultimate 
death of their race. It was fatalism 
carried to the last degree. 

Rogur decided to quit his task of 
guide. It would be better not to court 
possible suspicion, he explained, and 
Woodley agreed. 

“I’ll communicate with you when 
necessary,” the scientist said. “Mean¬ 
while we can’t take direct action. I’ll 
find out all I can about the ray projec¬ 
tor.” 

For that day, and days thereafter, 
Woodley viewed Center with the aid of 
a new guide. The dream palaces espe-. 
dally fascinated him. Dreams could 
be induced by vibration that impinged 
directly on the brain, a development of 
an old device that used sonic waves. 
Machines could create master patterns, 
matrices, but these were not as satis¬ 
factory as those made by human minds. 
Woodley was reminded of musicians 
composing symphonies. He let himself 
test the “dream organs.” 

He was taken into a small room, fur¬ 
nished only by a low couch and a net¬ 
work of shimmering wires across the 
ceiling. He was given a soporific and 
asked what sort of dreams he desired. 
It was difficult to answer. 

“I’ll leave it to you,” Woodley said 
drowsily as he relaxed on the couch. 

His eyes closed, opened again when 
a flicker of wavelike vibration shifted 
over the wires upon the ceiling. Then 
the dreams came. 

W OODLEY was strolling through 
a garden with long, slow steps 
like the glide of a fish through water, 
effortless and smooth. Fragrance was 


all around him, and the susurrus of a 
breeze through leaves swaying in the 
dim green air. Long ropes of hanging 
flowers brushed his face as he gHded 
through the grass. There was fruit 
there, half-hidden among the shadows 
on the ground. Golden melons, purple 
globes of nameless fruit lay thicker un¬ 
derfoot as he advanced. 

Presently he stumbled and felt him¬ 
self falling with no sensation of dismay 
at all. The flowering vines caught him 
gently, caressed him as he fell. They 
let him down slowly upon the cushion¬ 
ing grass, amid a shower of drifting 
petals that touched his face like the 
stroke of cool silk. 

He found the weightless globe of a 
melon under his palm and lifted it to 
his lips. Without effort he found him¬ 
self eating the cool, delicious flesh with¬ 
in it. Sweet juice trickled down his 
throat, crisp mouthfuls crunching be¬ 
tween his teeth. 

There was music in the green shad¬ 
owy air. The melon had vanished 
from his fingers. He was lying on one 
elbow, peering through the flowers to¬ 
ward an advancing figure that seemed 
clothed in melody. 

A slim brown girl was coming 
through the hanging vines, and music 
rose-and fell with every motion of her 
body. She wore a garment of strung 
pearls woven into fantastic patterns. 
At each step the pearls rustled together 
with the sound of music more sensuous 
than he had ever heard before. 

Was she singing? He could not be 
sure, but she was moving around him 
now in a slow dance, and the music of 
[Turn page ] 
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her pearly robe swelled and sank and 
swelled through the vague air. The 
trees behind her shifted into new pat¬ 
terns and became swirls of changing 
color. She bent toward him, holding 
out bare brown arms from which the 
pearly garment fell away. 

He took her hands, rose to his feet 
effortlessly. The girl spun away with 
a rising whirl of music as her pearl- 
strung robe rang sweetly. He leaned 
forward into the air, as if into support¬ 
ing arms. Suddenly, without surprise, 
he found himself flying. 

It was like riding air-currents. He 
soared high and floated low over the 
changing scenery of a beauty seen only 
in dreams. The brown girl drifted just 
ahead, the music of her garments ring¬ 
ing in his ears. 

Smoothly scene melted into scene, 
sensation into sensation, color into col¬ 
or, the music of the girl’s pearl-hung 
robe running like a motif all through 
the melting episodes of the dream. 
Time had ceased. Effort did not exist. 
There was nothing in life but the 
dreaming present, where all good 
things offered themselves and were en¬ 
joyed and vanished soundlessly to make 
way for more. But the slim brown girl 
drifted always ahead of him, just out 
of reach. 

He woke slowly, the ringing music 
of her garment still in his ears. For a 
few moments he lay with closed eyes, 
given up to the exquisite memories of 
things past. There was an even more 
exquisite sorrow mingled with the 
memories of delight, sorrow for the lost 
music and the sweet brown girl he had 
never touched and would never see 
again. Without that delicate bitterness 
the dream would have lost half its 
savor. 

It was difficult for him to realize that 
some deliberate craftsman had com¬ 
posed the dream, put it together note by 
note and color by color, deftly linking 
it all together and sharpening it to an 
edged beauty with the slender girl 
whom the dreamer could never hope to 
touch. 

H E opened his eyes reluctantly, 
haunted by the sound of her gar¬ 
ment and the fading memories of beau¬ 
ty. But he remembered Janet, grew 


sick with a soul-shaking yearning for 
the girl he had loved before Judgment 
Day. She was somehow part of his 
dream. 

Cursing, he sprang up from the softly 
padded couch. Almost he found him¬ 
self hating the hedonists as bitterly as 
did Rogur. Then sanity came back. 
When the door opened to disclose the 
attendant, Woodley was again in con¬ 
trol of himself. 

“No more now,” he said. 

For the rest of the day he tried to 
forget, to lose himself in analyzing the 
civilization in which he dwelt. 

But later he revisited the dream pal¬ 
aces. Again and again he experienced 
the strange, manufactured visions of 
the hedonists. They appealed to all his 
senses, and in all of them he found the 
same undernote of bitterness, of gray 
futility. It was the subconscious hope¬ 
lessness of a slowly dying race that saw 
no escape and consciously sought for 
none. 

In all the dreams Woodley found that 
he was a passive agent. That appeared 
significant. The elements of personal 
conflict and initiative had been lost, 
even in dreams. It was this that gave 
him a new idea. 

He decided to become a dream com¬ 
poser. 

In such a position he could subtly 
influence the minds of the hedonists, as 
he had already influenced Sham’s. The 
girl was wholeheartedly with him now, 
though he had taken Rogur’s advice 
and refused to give her his complete 
confidence, particularly since she 
seemed to make little headway. A few 
people were vaguely interested, but it 
was difficult to rouse them from their 
apathy. Apathy wasn’t the word. Opi¬ 
um-scented visions described it better. 

Remembering the possibility that 
Sham might betray him, Woodley pre¬ 
tended to have become lukewarm in his 
desire to free mankind from savagery. 
But he made sure that Sharn would 
continue her efforts. It was too much 
like tricking the girl to sit easily on his 
conscience, yet he saw no other way 
out. Later he could make amends. 

So Woodley pretended more and 
more to fall in with the way of his hosts. 
He took pains not to make the transi¬ 
tion too sudden to seem convincing. 
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At times he showed sudden flashes of 
distaste for all that existed in Center, 
but these flashes came progressively 
less often. When he finally was sum¬ 
moned to the Senate, it wasn’t difficult 
to pretend complete conversion. 

"I was wrong,” he admitted. “But 
your life was new to me then. Even 
now I don’t know if I’d like this sort of 
existence forever, but I’m willing to try 
it for awhile.” 

The gray-bearded Senate leader 
smiled. 

“You are free to do exactly as you 
choose.” 

“Well, my position isn’t easy. I’m 
sure I wouldn’t enjoy inaction.” 

“We work when we wish.” 

“I’d need work for awhile, anyway. 
But what can I do?” 

“You have seen the city. Make your 
choice.” 

Woodley deliberately offered several 
suggestions which he knew would not 
be practicable, tasks for which he was 
manifestly unfitted because of lack of 
specialized training. 

“I’d like to try dream composing,” he 
said at last. “Is that difficult?” 

“Some can never master the trick,” 
the graybeard replied, “just as some 
can never compose a symphony in sonic 
music. Imagination is necessary and 
the ability to focus the will. But if you 
can do that, and wish to, you may. I’ll 
assign someone to explain the method.” 

Triumph leaped within Woodley, but 
he kept the emotion well hidden. So 
far the hedonists were not suspicious. 
It was up to him to keep their suspi¬ 
cions lulled from now on. 

“You may have some interesting 
dreams to compose,” the Senate leader 
stated thoughtfully. “Your freshness 
may create new variations on old 
themes. It is a good idea.” 


CHAPTER XII 
Desperation 



taken to a dream palace and showed 
into a room that resembled one of the 
sleeping chambers where the dreams 


were broadcast. The ceiling was of 
woven wire. 

He was asked to relax upon a couch 
and given a control button, which 
would start or stop the recording ma¬ 
chinery. Then his head was encased 
in a translucent helmet. 

"Thoughts create vibrations,” the in¬ 
structor told him. “That was known 
long ago. If you talk into a micro¬ 
phone, your words can be recorded and 
repeated. But you must first compose 
those words coherently. Here you must 
compose dreams in the same manner.” 

Inside the bulky helmet, Woodley 
tried to nod, but failed. 

“I see,” he murmured instead. 

“Simply close your eyes and concen¬ 
trate. Day-dream. Let your mind 
wander, but guide it. Visualize picto- 
rially and employ all the other senses 
that you can. If you wish to create a 
rose, see it mentally, but recall its fra¬ 
grance and its texture, too. Recreate 
tactile sensations in your mind. Rec¬ 
reate emotions. When you wish to rec¬ 
ord, press the button you hold in your 
hand. Press it again to stop the proc¬ 
ess.” 

That was the entire process. Wood- 
ley relaxed and tried to marshal his 
thoughts into some sort of coherent or¬ 
der. He had a brief flash of warning. 
If his thoughts were to be recorded, it 
would be dangerous to reveal his plans 
of revolt. These must be suppressed 
rigidly. 

Creating a dream symphony was not 
as difficult as he had expected. At first 
Woodley experimented fumblingly, as 
a musician strikes halting chords or an 
artist sketches. Pictorial impressions 
came first. He tried to remember tactile 
sensations, olfactory, auditory, and 
found it not too difficult. By the time 
the instructor interrupted him, he was 
lost in an engrossing work. 

Later he was congratulated on his 
success, and told that with little effort 
he could become an excellent dream 
composer. 

“You have imagination and will¬ 
power. You’re able to concentrate, fo¬ 
cus your attention. Soon you can plan 
out complete dreams. You have a nat¬ 
ural talent for this.” 

It was like playing a piano “by ear,” 
instead of spending long years of inten- 
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sive study. Woodley was jubilant. 

“I hope you don’t lose interest,” the 
instructor said anxiously. “Everyone 
will be eager to try your dreams. 
You’ve brought something new into 
Center, a freshness that’s delightful. 
Even in those experimental flashes of 
yours, there was a wonderful gusto.” 

Woodley smiled as he left the dream 
palace. Curiosity would bring the 
hedonists to “hear” his “symphonies.” 
Crude they might be and unpracticed, 
but in decadent Center they were the 
blast of chill, refreshing wind. Perhaps 
he would provide a hurricane that 
might blow away the perfumed, poppy¬ 
laden air that shrouded the city. Slowly, 
subtly, the attitude of the hedonists 
might be changed with propaganda that 
appealed to the subconscious mind di¬ 
rectly. 

At last Woodley had the weapon! 

S HARN was interested, Rogur skep¬ 
tical. 

“There’s danger in it,” the scientist 
warned. “You must guard your 
thoughts every moment. If you let 
a stray memory of our plans slip 
through to the recorder, we’re finished.” 

But when Woodley told Sharn later, 
she was much intrigued, though she did 
not realize the significance of the plan. 

“You’ll like your work, I know,” she 
said. “Perhaps you may decide to stay 
here with us, unless you’ve already 
done so.” 

There was a strange light in her eyes. 
She wanted him to stay, Woodley re¬ 
alized. He would—till he had accom¬ 
plished his plan. If only he could find 
out something about the ray projector! 
But he did not dare to ask direct ques¬ 
tions that would arouse suspicion, nor 
could an unskilled man request work 
connected with the machine. He must 
play for time, try to gain converts, and 
wait. 

So the days passed drowsily. Wood- 
ley became completely engrossed now 
in his dream creations. He could de¬ 
pend on Sharn to make friends, to seek 
out those who were dissatisfied with 
conditions in Center. But first of all he 
had to implant the seeds of unrest in 
those minds. All the tools were ready 
to his hand. He had certain memories 
of the days prior to 1942. Besides, his 


emotions were primal and strong, more 
sensitive than the hedonists’. Theirs 
were slightly dulled by too much pleas¬ 
ure. Yet Woodley knew they were not 
jaded. Had they been completely sated 
with experience, his task would have 
been easier. 

He began on the premise that all the 
hedonistic dreams involved a passive 
protagonist. The dreamers were con¬ 
tent to rest and let the tides of sensa¬ 
tion pour over them. Seldom did they 
become active. The dream of flying 
was recurrent, a motif. 

Woodley drew on his uncertain mem¬ 
ories. He was guarded at first, con¬ 
centrating on fantasies in which the 
protagonist gradually became more and 
more active. These “Woodley dream 
symphonies” became overwhelmingly 
popular. People flocked to the palaces 
to experience them. They had novelty, 
freshness and a certain zest in life that 
was fascinating to the hedonists. 

He swung to legends he recalled— 
Paul Bunyan and his red ox of the 
northwest, the saga of John Henry—all 
of them set in surroundings Woodley 
knew well. Gradually the element of 
personal conflict began to enter the 
dreams. Conflict ended in triumph, 
without the undertone of bitter-sweet 
that the hedonists inevitably seemed to 
add in their own creations. 

From his faulty memory Woodley 
told other stories. With Abraham Lin¬ 
coln the hedonists vicariously hewed 
logs in the wilderness, fought against 
overwhelming hardship, triumphed 
over opponents like Douglas. With 
Boone and Crockett they fought Indi¬ 
ans and held the Alamo. The saga of 
America was told through Woodley’s 
created and guided dreams, for the 
benefit of those to whom it was not 
even a name. 

Nor did he neglect the thrill of mak¬ 
ing something with one’s hands, of 
creating an antitoxin that would cure 
disease, the pleasure of watching a fire 
built with wood painfully gathered by 
oneself. Small things and large, they 
were alike in eventually having an ac¬ 
tive protagonist and in stressing the re¬ 
wards of personal effort. 

Often Woodley felt like a silly Pol- 
lyanna. He knew his former world 
was not as he pictured it, but in defense 
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he realized that he needed strong medi¬ 
cine to combat the virus of hedonism. 

Curiously he became more and more 
out of sympathy with Rogur’s violent 
hatred for the people of Center. They 
were certainly not cruel. They would 
protect themselves, but preferably not 
at the expense of others. From their 
completely hedonistic viewpoint, it was 
not wrong for them to seek to preserve 
their isolated safety. And in truth, 
Center possessed much that was lovely 
and good. 

There were enchanted nights on the 
roof gardens, under the jeweled splen¬ 
dor of the stars, with color and sound 
and scent combining to form an in¬ 
tangible essence of sheer beauty. The 
soft, kindly people of the city, acting so 
often on impulse, never wilfully doing 
harm, might have stepped out of an an¬ 
cient concept of Paradise. 

There was no pain in Center. They 
would not save the rest of mankind, but 
they would not have been capable of 
destroying it. Alone, aloof, harmlessly 
pursuing pleasure, they went gaily 
down the long road to the tomb of the 
ages. The ages would swallow them, 
leaving no trace but the silent, un¬ 
tenanted beauty of the magic city. No 
ugliness or stain would mark the mem¬ 
ory of these people. Asking nothing, 
giving nothing, living only for delight, 
they were happy. 

Woodley felt pity for them. They 
had not asked to be created, yet Rogur, 
who had made them, was longing and 
plotting for their complete destruction. 
And so was he, in another way. If he 
succeeded, the sunny, laughing faces 
would be darkened many and many a 
time. Care would come, and sorrow. 
Would it be worth the cost? Yes! The 
compensation would lie in becoming 
human again. 

Yet more than once Woodley felt un¬ 
certain. If mankind had not been 
doomed to mindless savagery, he might 
have thought it best to leave the hedon¬ 
ists to their own selfish, happy lives. 
But the memory of Janet’s empty, bru¬ 
talized face always made him realize 
that his was a task that must be accom¬ 
plished at any cost. 

One night he was telling Sham about 
a new dream symphony he had created. 

“I like it, Sham. I want you to see it.” 


“I can’t see the new dream,” she said, 
turning her face away so that he saw 
only the smooth, sleek platinum hair. 
“Why not?” 

“Oh, I am too busy. I saw some of 
the old ones, though. The girl Janet 
was in all of them.” 

Woodley frowned. “Why, no. You’re 
wrong.” 

“She wasn’t there visually, but in 
every other way. It was easy to tell 
that she was the motif. She was there 
emotionally, through stray sensations 
in the dreams, feelings of loneliness 
and longing.” Sharn turned to gaze at 
Woodley with her grave blue eyes. 
“You can never forget that girl, you 
know.” 

H E scarcely heard the rest. It was 
all true, but he had not under¬ 
stood it till now. And if those subcon¬ 
scious longings had slipped unguarded 
through his mental censor, perhaps 
other, more dangerous thoughts had 
also slipped through. 

“Your dreams have had other ef¬ 
fects,” she added. “You’ve created quite 
a cult, though the members don’t know 
you’re heading it. An underground 
clique is secretly advocating the resto¬ 
ration of intelligence to the rest of the 
world, tired of the life here in Center. 
Your dreams have influenced them, 
Woodley, given them glimpses of some¬ 
thing they never knew before. They’re 
tired of being passive agents. They 
want to live the sort of dreams you’ve 
given them.” 

Woodley looked at her with hooded 
eyes. 

“Well?” 

Sharn made an impatient, angry 
sound. 

“Oh, you are stupid, or else a stuffed 
figure with sawdust inside! I thought 
we had a leader in you. It was you who 
made us dissatisfied. Before you came, 
we were not unhappy, discontented.” 

Woodley dared not answer. If he 
committed himself definitely now, it 
would ruin everything. The new or¬ 
ganization would be discovered. Later, 
at a suitable time, he could align him¬ 
self with the “underground clique.” 
Meantime, he felt sure, it would con¬ 
tinue to gather in force, while he went 
on making his dream propaganda. 
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Yet it distressed him to look at 
Sharn’s hurt, angry face, especially 
since he realized that all her words 
were true. There had been happiness 
in Center before he came. 

He saw Rogur that night. The sci¬ 
entist was coldly bitter, seated in the 
tiny one-room cubicle hidden in the 
city’s labyrinth. He looked incongru¬ 
ously youthful, but his voice betrayed 
him. 

“I warned you, Woodley. I knew we 
faced danger. I didn’t understand this 
one.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
Woodley demanded, irritated. He set¬ 
tled himself more comfortably in the 
chair and nervously lit a cigarette. 
“What’s gone wrong?” 

Rogur’s deep-set eyes probed into his. 

“You. You have.” 

The man was senile. He was talking 
foolishness. Yet, despite himself, 
Woodley listened as the other went on. 

“You’re procrastinating. At least it 
started as that. You said we’d better 
wait till we could strike with some as¬ 
surance of success. That was logical, 
but you’ve changed.” 

“I?” Woodley asked. “What makes 
you think so?” 

“You’re becoming a hedonist, if you 
haven’t become one already.” Rogur 
was on his feet, angry, accusing. 
“You’re content with dreams now! I 
saw some of them. You’re satisfying 
yourself the easiest way, by imagining 
things you’re afraid to do!” 

“You’re crazy!” Woodley snapped, 
springing up. “You can’t even under¬ 
stand that I—” He stopped. 

“So you’re beginning to realize it,” 
Rogur jeered, his young face alight 
with mocking anger. “You’ve been 
converting all your desires and wishes 
into dreams, putting off action, satisfied 
with drifting. Do you still want to de¬ 
stroy Center?” 

“I never wanted to destroy it,” 
Woodley said hotly. “That isn’t nec¬ 
essary. It would be wanton murder, 
even if it could be done. If the neutral¬ 
izing ray is broadcast and man’s mem¬ 
ory is restored, that’ll be enough.” 

“Enough?” A veil seemed to drop 
over Rogur’s dark eyes. “You think 
that would be enough?” 

“Certainly. Afterward the hedonists 


can stay here isolated, or mingle with 
the rest of the world. That won’t mat¬ 
ter. What we’re working for is the res¬ 
toration of mankind. As for the dreams, 
you know my purpose in that. There’s 
an organization already formed that 
wants the same thing we do.” 

“Then what I said was false?” 
Rogur’s lips twisted wryly. “You can’t 
deny your hedonism—traitor!” 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Criminal 


■^WTTOODLEY hesitated. He real- 
ww ized only too well now that im- 
erceptibly, without realizing it, he had 
een drifting into hedonism. He had 
been walking on quicksand, and his 
own dreams had insidiously begun to 
snare him. 

“All right,” he said at last to Rogur. 
“You win. I hadn’t properly estimated 
the attractiveness of hedonism.” 

Rogur went to the wall, brought out 
two cloaks and hoods from a cupboard. 

“We understand each other again,” 
he stated. “Good. I haven’t been in¬ 
active, Woodley. I’ve been making my 
own plans, too. Tonight we can turn 
on the neutralizing ray.” 

"Tonight? But how?” 

“I told you I’d been active!” Rogur 
snapped petulantly. “Put on this robe 
and hood. After we’ve succeeded, we’ll 
be in danger. The hedonists will be 
searching for the culprits, so we mustn’t 
show our faces. Later Center must 
be destroyed, but tonight there’s a 
chance to use the ray.” 

Reluctantly Woodley took the robe 
and hood. 

“Are you sure this is wise? If we 
wait till the anti-hedonists are strong 
enough, the Senate will be forced to do 
as we wish.” 

“And if the ray is never turned on, 
would you care very much?” Rogur’s 
voice was fiercely sardonic. 

Grunting in hopeless disapproval, 
Woodley donned the concealing gar¬ 
ments. The chance was worth taking, 
anyway. Cloaked and hooded, he joined 
Rogur in the tube-car. 

“Destroying Center can come later,” 
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the scientist muttered almost to him¬ 
self. “But it must come! Many times 
I have tried to find a way. . . . Far up 
the valley, Woodley, there’s a dam still 
standing, built before Nineteen-forty- 
two. Once I thought of dynamiting it 
and wrecking the city, but now I know 
Center could resist far greater forces 
than that. The hedonists have few 
weapons, know nothing of warfare, but 
Center is almost impregnable.” 

He touched a control stud. 

“We must work swiftly,” he contin¬ 
ued. “If anyone’s in the laboratory, we 
can’t wait to argue. I couldn’t get any 
weapons, so we must use our hands. 
But don’t be afraid to do that!” 

“The projector’s set up?” Woodley 
asked. “It’s all ready to be turned on?” 

“Yes, yes,” the scientist said impati¬ 
ently. “Be ready now.” 

He turned as the door opened. With 
Woodley behind him, he sprang out 
into a vast, well lighted chamber. 

I T was the central and consequent¬ 
ly tallest tower in the city. The 
ceiling was of transparent plastic. In 
the room’s center was a complicated 
machine reminding Woodley somewhat 
. of an atom-smasher. It was not, he 
realized. It was something far more 
potent. This machine could broadcast 
the ray that would lift the curse of im¬ 
mortality from mankind and restore 
memory and intelligence. 

High above the two men’s heads it 
towered. 

“Do you understand its operation?” 
Woodley whispered. 

He knew he himself could never hope 
to fathom the complicated details of the 
machine’s construction. Rogur’s face 
was hidden by the hood, but there was 
hesitation in his attitude. 

“Yes—” he said at last, rather doubt¬ 
fully, and moved forward. 

Woodley cast a wary glance about 
the huge room before following. There 
was no sound. The night sky was 
starry above the transparent roof. 
White light glowed from the plastic 
walls. 

Rogur was fumbling with a switch¬ 
board. He caught his breath in a little 
gasp. 

“Here. The buttons are labeled. 
This is the one!” 


He pressed it. Nothing happened. 
With a hot muffled curse Rogur tried 
another button, and then, in a sudden 
access of fury, one after another. 

“Somethingls wrong,” he muttered. 
“There’s no power. The—the machine 
can’t be operated. Maybe some vital 
parts are missing.” 

That was logical enough. The hedon¬ 
ists would scarcely leave the ray pro¬ 
jector in working condition, taking the 
chance that it might be turned on by 
accident. Woodley felt like a fool for 
not having foreseen this obvious pre¬ 
caution. 

“Come away,” he whispered urgently. 
“We’ll have to try the other plan after 
all. It’s no use staying here longer.” 

“No!” Rogur objected stubbornly. 
"I’ll find out what’s wrong and fix it.” 

He stared up at the towering mass of 
the still machine, his mind groping for 
science he had long since forgotten. 
Woodley started at a sound from near¬ 
by. 

“Come on!” he urged, tugging Rog¬ 
ur’s arm. “It’s hopeless now. We’ll 
have to wait.” 

“Leave me alone!” the scientist cried, 
his voice shrill with anger. 

Woodley froze at the sound of a door 
opening. He whirled. 

A gray-clad man stood framed in an 
opening that had appeared in one wall. 
His eyes were wide in astonishment. 
Shouting for aid, he sprang forward. 
At his heels came more men. 

“Capture those two!” the foremost 
cried. “Capture them!” 

Woodley’s glance around had showed 
him that the pneumo-tube door was 
still ajar. To remain and fight was use¬ 
less. Still gripping Rogur’s arm, he 
lunged toward the wall. The scientist 
was caught off balance, resisting until 
he nearly fell. Then he understood and 
followed. 

Woodley pushed him into the car and 
whirled to face the first of the attackers. 
Through the slits of his hood he saw a 
slim youth rushing at him, hands out¬ 
stretched to seize and hold. Realizing 
the weakness of these people, Woodley 
planted his fist in the boy’s chest and 
sent him staggering back. Then he 
leaped into the car as the panel began 
to close. 

Instantly the vehicle lurched into 
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vertiginous motion. Woodley was 
hurled against the wall, collapsed on a 
padded seat. He recovered to see Rogur 
at the control panel, bent double as he 
pressed stud after stud on the board be¬ 
fore him. 

The scientist’s body was shaking. He 
seemed in the grip of a dreadful fear. 
And this, Woodley knew, was logical 
enough. Fear and hate were correlative, 
in some degree. Rogur wished to de¬ 
stroy the hedonists, and attributed the 
same motive to them. Woodley was 
not so certain of their fate, but he knew 
that capture would mean the failure of 
any future plan. As yet the two cul¬ 
prits remained unrecognized. 

He drew the hood-mask closer about 
his face. 

Only a moment later the car slowed 
to a stop. The panel opened and Rogur 
sprang out into a large chamber, which 
held what seemed to be control ma¬ 
chinery. 

Seeing there was no sign of pursuit, 
Woodley followed the scientist. 

“What do we do now?” he asked. 
“Where are we heading?” 

But Rogur was frantically working 
at an instrument board. 

“We’ve got to get out of Center! 
They’ll kill us!” 

He was half-mad with fear. He pulled 
a lever back, spun a wheel and whirled 
toward a gap opening in the wall. Be¬ 
yond Woodley saw the night sky and 
the great moat that surrounded the 
city. They were within the great wall 
of Center. 

“Wait!” he said hurriedly. “Nobody 
recognized us. If we run away now, 
we’ll lose everything we’ve gained.” 

T HE scientist did not hear. A white 
span was licking out into the dark¬ 
ness, spanning the moat. It was like 
another strange bridge by which Wood- 
ley had entered Center. 

Rogur cried out sharply and sprinted 
toward the threshold. His cloaked fig¬ 
ure loomed for an instant in the black 
gap. Then it was gone. Woodley heard 
the diminishing sound of his feet racing 
over the bridge. 

There had been reason for Rogur’s 
sudden flight. Woodley saw that pan¬ 
els were opening in the walls, revealing 
tube-cars. The pursuers had caught up. 


They came pouring out into the room. 

It would have been easy to follow the 
fleeing Rogur, but Woodley’s mind was 
working fast. He had not been recog¬ 
nized, since he was masked. If he had 
to escape from Center, all his carefully 
laid plans would come crashing down 
in ruin. But there was another way. 

The hedonists were pouring into the 
room, unarmed but numerous. Wood- 
ley felt a strange reluctance to fight his 
way through them. Conscious of his 
own muscular superiority, he was not 
the sort of man who took pleasure in 
battle for its own sake. His hard fist 
could smash those smooth, handsome 
faces into pulp, even though the weight 
of numbers would eventually over¬ 
whelm him. It was hedonism of a sort. 
He did not wish to destroy beauty if 
he could help it. 

The memory of a game of his time 
came to his aid. His arm automatically 
lifted, as though cradling a pigskin. He 
whirled aside, spun lightly on his toes 
and ran. The perfect coordination of 
trained muscles aided him. One man 
he sent spinning with a lunge of his 
shoulder. He hurtled clear over the 
bent form of another. Then he was 
through and in a tube-car! 

The panel slid partly shut as his fin¬ 
gers flickered over buttons. He drove 
out his arm in an open-handed shove 
that cleared the threshold of men who 
were trying to push their way in. Then 
the door closed and the car shot away. 

Almost instantly he changed its 
course in the maze of tubes that 
threaded through Center. He stopped 
it, leaped out and entered another car. 
He doubled on his tracks, playing a 
desperate game of hare-and-hounds. 
Finally he discarded his cloak and hood, 
leaving them in one car before he 
changed to another. 

Ten minutes later he was in his own 
suite, lying quietly in bed, with no trace 
of his recent adventure anywhere save 
in his hastened breathing and increased 
pulse. But these slowed, and no one 
burst into the apartment to question 
him. So at last Woodley slept. 

The next day there was an undercur¬ 
rent of excitement in the city. The tale 
had been told of two masked figures 
who had tried to turn on the neutraliz¬ 
ing ray machine and failed. One had 
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escaped from Center. The other was 
still here. Who was it? 

Woodley felt uneasy. Knowing the 
capabilities of the hedonists’ science, he 
felt none too certain that his identity 
would not be discovered. Scopolamine 
or truth-testing psychological machines 
would betray him, he knew. Yet there 
was no way in which he could escape. 
Suspicion would inevitably point at 
him, in view of his past record. 

Then new word came and the bottom 
dropped out of Woodley’s stomach. 
The culprit had confessed. 

It was—Sham! 


cultus. Or at least that was the original 
plan. But Sham demanded that she be 
allowed to leave Center. 

By the time Woodley got the news, 
the girl had already been sent out into 
the wilderness of what had once been 
Pennsylvania. The authorities were 
not willing to force her into a course 
she disliked, for that was the antithesis 
of hedonism. But with her out of the 
city, the source of friction would be 
removed, shut out of sight. 

Sharn was alone in a world of sav¬ 
ages! Woodley’s immediate impulse 
was to go after her and bring her back, 
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She had lied to save him, of course. 
She had guessed the identity of the 
masked figure and realized that Wood- 
ley was actually in sympathy with her 
own aims. The authorities had already 
discovered, by Rogur’s absence, that he 
was one of the criminals. Now Sharn 
contended that she was the other. Her 
motive? She refused to say. But she 
declared that she far preferred the out¬ 
side world to Center. 

She was to be conditioned psycholog¬ 
ically and hypnotically until she was 
once more satisfied with the hedonistic 


assuming the guilt that was rightfully 
his. 

He had started toward the Senate 
rooms witH that in mind when a slim, 
blond youth crowded into the pneumo¬ 
car with him. The boy touched a but¬ 
ton and the vehicle paused between 
levels. 

“What’s the idea?” Woodley asked 
impatiently. “I’m in a hurry.” 

“I have a message from Sham,” the 
youngster said. “She thought you 
might go to the Senate and that would 
spoil everything.” 
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“Who are you?” 

“Sham told you of the secret organ¬ 
ization that wants to open Center’s 
gates and restore mankind’s memory. 
Well, I’m a member.” The boy looked 
around furtively, though there was no 
chance of any eavesdropper here. 
“Sharn took your guilt so that you 
could remain here. If you had left, the 
whole crusade would fail. It’s all built 
around you. You’re a concrete symbol, 
Sharn said. She’ll wait outside till 
we’re strong enough to get what we 
want. Then she’ll return, when we’re 
in power. And she had another errand, 
too.” 

“What kind of errand could she have 
in the outside world?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I’m going after her and bring her 
back!” Woodley declared fiercely. 
“She’d have no chance out there.” 

“You couldn’t find her,” the boy said 
confidently. “She expected you to talk 
like this. She’s gone far east, and she 
took supplies with her. Sham’s clever 
and resourceful. You’ve got to do as 
she wishes now. If you don’t, it’ll spoil 
everything, without helping her at all.” 

Woodley bit his lip. 

“You don’t understand. You’re still 
a hedonist. I’m responsible for the 
whole thing.” 

“We’ll soon be strong enough to de¬ 
mand that the ray be turned on. Keep 
on with your propaganda dreams, 
Sham said. It’s the only way!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


S WIFTLY the boy touched a button. 

The car slid forward, the panel 
opened and he was gone. Woodley re¬ 
mained hesitant, wavering. It went 
completely against his grain to know 
that Sharn had sacrificed herself for 
him, but it was her life against the 
whole future of mankind, the entire 
world. 

Woodley sent the car swiftly toward 
a dream palace. Direct action had 
failed. He must wait now and build up 
a strong revolutionary movement. 

For days thereafter he was vastly 


worried about Sharn. More than once 
he considered going after her, but he 
did not. With Rogur gone, there was 
no other way. He concentrated on 
creating more potent propaganda 
dreams. 

Days, weeks, months dragged past. 
Woodley’s contacts with the secret 
league were few, and strangely they be¬ 
came fewer. At times he felt that he 
was shut out of their confidence. He 
became so busy that he had no time to 
view even his own dream symphonies. 
There must be no relapse into the lotus¬ 
eating habits of the hedonists. 

Weeks . . . and more weeks . . . 
chafing against inaction, waiting for 
piled-up waters to break the dam . . . 
waiting . . . waiting . . . 

He felt utterly alone, yet he was be¬ 
ginning to love Center, its gay beauty, 
its manana spirit. The world would be 
the loser if it perished. But it need not 
die, Woodley told himself. It would 
still exist, eternally lovely, in a world 
of intelligent humans such as had ex¬ 
isted before 1942. 

Over all the Earth lay the darkness 
of the long night after the Judgment 
Day. Only in Center was there light. 

One day he was asked to visit the 
Senate. All the members were there, 
men and women, the gray-bearded 
leader, the crag-faced man he remem¬ 
bered. He had no idea what was 
wanted. For some days there had been 
no message from the secret organiza¬ 
tion. But he was feeling encouraged as 
he relaxed in one of the padded chairs 
and waited for the Senate’s words. 
Soon the day would come to strike. 

The graybeard smiled at Woodley. 

“We felt the time had arrived to talk 
frankly to you. We like you, for you 
bring freshness and vigor to Center. 
But you have brought something else 
that might have been dangerous.” 

Might have been? The words re¬ 
echoed ominously. What did he mean? 

“I don’t understand,” Woodley said, 
tense as wire inside. 

“Your propaganda films, of course. 
They were very clever. At first even 
the Senators began to fall under their 
spell. But since the girl Sharn left 
Center, we looked more closely into 
certain effects. We discovered a secret 
organization which wanted to destroy 
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our isolation and give the savages back 
their memories.” 

Involuntarily Woodley looked 
around, as though judging the chances 
for escape. A woman laughed with a 
tinkling, musical sound. The leader 
shook his head. 

“No harm will come to you. We don’t 
even know if you were connected with 
the movement, or if you meant wilful 
harm. It doesn’t matter now.” 

What did he mean? Woodley, feel¬ 
ing sick hopelessness, decided to take a 
bold course. He stood up. His throat 
felt dry, but he spoke in a hard, defiant 
voice. 

“All right. You’ve found out. The 
‘secret league,’ as you call it, is stronger 
than you think—strong enough to force 
you to turn on the ray projector!” 

T O his astonishment a ripple of 
laughter went around the group. 
“I’m sorry, Woodley,” the graybeard 
said. “We were forced to fight you with 
your own weapons. It was, I’ll admit, 
rather enjoyable, something none 
of us had known for many years.” He 
lifted shaggy eyebrows. “But that little 
conflict was quite enough. More would 
be dangerous. It is ended now.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You haven’t been to any of the 
dream palaces lately. You’ve been too 
busy making dreams. We saw to it 
that your own dreams were edited be¬ 
fore release. We drew their teeth, made 
them innocuous. We also used psy¬ 
chology and created counter-dreams 
that neutralized yours. Very slowly we 
have guided our people back into the 
safe track of peace and satisfaction.” 

Counter-propaganda by dreams! Yet 
it was true, Woodley realized now. So 
that was the explanation of the flagging 
interest in his crusade! Not until that 
moment did he recognize at its true 
worth a falling-off of members, a cer¬ 
tain lack of enthusiasm among the anti¬ 
hedonists. Slowly, gradually they had 
been fed psychological medicine that 
neutralized his own subtle poison. 

“You may still make dreams if you 
wish, but they must be edited. Unrest 
has gone again from Center and we can 
live for pleasure, as we did before you 
came.” 

Somehow Woodley knew that the 


Senator spoke truth. Perhaps eventu¬ 
ally he might gain back his former ad¬ 
herents, but what chance had he, now 
that his plot was discovered? 

“Well?” he asked. “Do you want 
me to leave Center, or will you kill 
me?” 

“Of course not. We are not evil, 
Woodley. We harm no one. There was 
some discordance even in the Senate. 
A few of us actually were in sympathy 
with you. But we finally decided that 
hedonism is best. As for you, you may 
remain here if you wish. You’ll be per¬ 
fectly free, but we’ll see that you cause 
no more discord. Our rule is gentle. 
You’ll feel no restraint.” 

“So?” he persisted. 

“It may be necessary to condition 
you. But we don’t wish to do that un¬ 
less it’s necessary. We like your fresh¬ 
ness, your vigor. We’d prefer to keep 
that. But the source of discord must 
be removed.” 

Woodley’s stomach felt hollow. 

“You mean—” 

“The counter-ray machine is being 
dismantled. Its plans will be destroyed, 
all memory of its principles wiped out 
by hypnotism. We’ll use psychology 
to create a mental block in our scien¬ 
tists, which will prevent them from 
ever again discovering the ray.” 

Woodley stood with bowed head. 
His world was crashing about him. 
There was no hope now at all. 

“I am sorry,” the gray man said 
gently. “Very sorry. If you wish, we 
can wipe out all your painful memories. 
That will make you completely one of 
us.” 

Briefly Woodley was tempted. Then 
he shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “I’d rather not. This 
way, at least I’m myself. And some¬ 
how I can’t make myself hate you. I’m 
trying to.” 

“We are not evil. We harm no one. 
There is no hate in our city, Woodley.” 

He went toward the door, bowed 
with failure. All his plans were 
wrecked. His only satisfaction was 
that now he could save Sharn, if she 
still survived in the outer world. He’d 
lift the false guilt from her shoulders, 
get the Senate’s permission to bring her 
back to Center, and then leave the city 
forever. He would go back to Janet, 
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care for her, remembering her as she 
had been before the curse had fallen. 

He saw the future that stretched 
grayly before him, one mortal in a 
world of immortals, one man with in¬ 
telligence in a race of savages. 

On the threshold he paused. A warn¬ 
ing hum went through the room. From 
a concealed amplifier a voice cried: 
“Danger! Flood!” 

W OODLEY whipped around. 

Through the transparent side of 
the room he looked out over the city 
and beyond it, up the valley that 
stretched northward. The Senators, 
too, were staring in the same direction. 

“To shelter!” the voice cried. “Swift¬ 
ly!” 

Small figures in the lower roof gar¬ 
dens scurried from view. One by one 
the great windows were closed. Soon 
Center was a closed, airtight prison. 
Great plastic shells swung out to shield 
the gardens. Far in the distance, up 
the valley, Woodley saw movement. It 
drew closer, resolving itself into a green 
wall of water topped with white. 

“There was a dam in the valley,” the 
graybeard said. “It has broken, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“There is no danger,” the unseen 
speaker called. “Center is built to re¬ 
sist such things. Find windows. It 
will be a spectacle worth seeing.” 

Incredibly vast the flood mounted. 
Woodley remembered some words that 
Rogur had spoken about the dam. 

“Once I thought of dynamiting it and 
wrecking the city. ...” 

Was this Rogur’s doing? If so, it 
would be futile. 

The waters lifted like iron against 
the sky. It was near sunset. Red light 
shot through the green, fringing the 
wall’s top with blood. The moving 
mountain hurtled down on the silent 
city. It was an experience that stag¬ 
gered imagination. Inevitably fear 
came, the insistent knowledge that no 
wall could resist this tremendous bat¬ 
tering-ram. Tons of water, driving 
with the bellow of clashing armies 
down the valley, poured resistlessly 
against Center. 

Higher the terror rose, and higher. 
It sprang up with impossible speed. Its 
movement seemed suddenly upward, as 


though it leaped into the sky, ready to 
swoop down and smash the world. 

Every person in the room fell back 
from the window. The flood loomed 
momentarily, for a split-second, as a 
black wall that blotted out all else. 
Then it struck! 

The city shook. Built on solid rock, 
a part of the Earth itself, stronger than 
steel, the mighty towers shuddered 
with agony at the wrenching strain. 
Only the science of pure genius could 
have withstood that horror for more 
than a second. Darkness covered Cen¬ 
ter. Even through the insulation, the 
shouting roar of the mighty waters was 
deafening. 

Within the buildings was light, but 
the windows were veiled with black¬ 
ness, too intense for any illumination to 
penetrate. The roaring, bellowing fury 
raged. There were swirlings and foam¬ 
ings visible in the water now, Woodley 
saw, and a faint greenish light. The 
worst of the flood was over. 

The city had withstood its tremen¬ 
dous impact. 

S UDDENLY he saw the sky again. 

Water dripped and trickled down 
the outside of the great pane. North¬ 
ward the valley was a foaming, brown, 
turbulent river. Debris and flotsam 
surged with the flood. But it was over. 

Murmurs of appreciation went up 
from the Senate. They were actually 
appreciating the esthetic beauty of the 
terrifying scene. Whatever else the 
hedonists might be, they were certainly 
not cowards. 

The graybeard picked up his conical 
narrow-beam phone and listened. 

“No damage was done,” he said at 
last. “The flood has passed on down 
the valley, but the moat is filled with 
water. We must drain it.” 

The Senators drifted away. Wood- 
ley, still dazed by his recent experience, 
retreated to his own suite. Soon dark¬ 
ness fell on the city, and with the shad¬ 
ow came a faint, insistent murmur. 

At first Woodley thought it was 
within his own ears. Restlessly he 
tossed on his bed, where he had lain 
down to rest. His mind was in turmoil. 
There were so many things to be done 
—tomorrow. Tomorrow he would go 
after Sham. 
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“Woodley!” The voice was urgent. 
“Woodley!” 

Suddenly he realized what was hap¬ 
pening. With a swift motion he reached 
for his beam-phone and held the larger 
end to his ear. Long ago he had been 
given one of the convenient devices. 

“Woodley!” called Sham’s voice. 

“I hear you. Sham?” 

“Yes. Quick, let me into Center. 
I’m outside Gate Four.” 

Sharn, returned to the city? Hastily 
Woodley sprang up. Some impulse to¬ 
ward secrecy made him thrust the 
phone into a pocket. But he met no 
one, and the control room for Gate 
Four was deserted. 

Hurriedly he manipulated the simple 
device. The wall opened. The bridge 
licked out into darkness. 

He waited a moment, then pressed 
the button that brought the span lick¬ 
ing back. 

It flashed toward him. 

Two figures materialized in the 
gloom. They were drawn into the room 
where he stood. 

Sharn—and Janet! 


CHAPTER XV 
The Hordes Attack 


A H U N D R E D questions raced 
through Woodley’s mind, but 
there was no time. Janet’s shallow blue 
eyes stared around wonderingly. She 
was cleaner than Woodley remem¬ 
bered, and he guessed that Sham was 
responsible for that. But why had she 
brought Janet here? 

Sharn herself was in a sad state, rag¬ 
ged and tom, with an automatic pistol 
stuck in her belt and her platinum hair 
disheveled. But her eyes glowed with 
excitement. 

She drew Janet into the pneumo-car, 
and the savage girl followed docilely. 
Dazed, Woodley followed. Sharn sent 
the car racing to his suite. 

“There’s not much time,” she said, 
sinking down exhaustedly into a chair. 
“But I’ll have to explain.” 

Janet was wandering about the room 
with dull curiosity. Woodley took his 
eyes from her. 


“You found Janet.” 

“Yes. You told me enough, so that 
wasn’t difficult. I found weapons.” 
She touched her pistol “And I made 
my way to the Eastern Ocean. I found 
Janet.” 

“But why?” 

Sharn made a weary gesture. 

“There’s so much to tell, so little 
time. I knew you loved her, Kent 
Woodley. And I thought somehow 
that our plans of revolt might fail. If 
they did, I intended to bring Janet here, 
induce the Senate to cure her. You’d 
have her, even if you were unable to 
save mankind. 

Woodley found it difficult to speak. 

“You did that? But why?” 

“There’s no time to talk. Center is 
in danger of a new menace. Do you re¬ 
member Rogur?” 

“Of course. He left the city.” 

“He hates the hedonists viciously. 
All his thoughts gathered about that 
single focus. He wants—well, he calls 
it revenge. If he can destroy Center, 
he’ll be satisfied. He has organized an 
army of the savages to march on Cen¬ 
ter." 

“The savages?” Woodley blurted. 
“They haven’t enough intelligence.” 

“Intelligence wasn’t necessary. He 
played on the one emotion they under¬ 
stand. Their lives are devoted to 
searching for food. They’re always 
hungry, every tribe of them. He’s spent 
these past months in wandering around, 
telling them that all the food and loot 
they want is in Center, ready for the 
taking. I saw his army. It’s incredibly 
large.” 

“But savages!” 

“Savage beasts, thousands of them, 
outnumbering my people ten to one! 
The hedonists have no weapons. We’ve 
always relied on our isolation.” 

Still Woodley was unconvinced. 

“But Center can withstand a flood, 
Sham. The savages can’t get in.” 

“Rogur made that flood. He dyna¬ 
mited the dam up the valley. The moat 
is no longer a barrier. It’s filled with 
water to the edge, and the savages can 
swim across. Right now those hordes 
are marching on Center, plowing 
through the mud of the valley. Rogur 
has given them guns.” 

“Even if he succeeds, he can’t use the 
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ray machine. He doesn’t understand it. 
He’s no longer a scientist. He’s senile.” 

“I know. But what can we do? We 
have no weapons—” 

“But I have!” said a harsh voice from 
the wall. 

W OODLEY spun around at the 
words. The pneumo-car panel 
was open. Standing within the room, 
a pistol aimed unwaveringly, was 
Rogur! His dark, young face was alight 
with somber triumph. 

“Don’t move, Woodley,” he said. 
“Nor you, Sharn.” 

His free hand held a submachine-gun. 
He lowered it carefully to the floor. 
Stepping forward gingerly, he took the 
girl’s weapon. 

“Rogur, you fool!” Woodley said. 
“You can’t—” 

“Be still! Tie him, Sham. Use cur- 
tain-cords.” 

The girl looked at Woodley. He 
slowly nodded, turned to Rogur again. 

“This is insane. You’ll wreck every¬ 
thing.” 

But Rogur merely watched impas¬ 
sively as Sham bound Woodley. When 
she had finished, he found more cords 
and tied her securely. Then he tested 
Woodley’s bonds and, dissatisfied, 
tightened them. He stood above the 
two prostrate figures on the floor, smil¬ 
ing as though with an effort. 

“I followed you, Sham,” he said. “I 
swam the moat, pushing a ladder before 
me to mount the wall. I followed you 
here and listened. You’ll have no 
chance to warn the hedonists now. The 
savages are already outside the city. I 
know the way to the master control 
room. I’ll open all the gates, extend 
all the bridges. I’ll throw open all the 
windows of Center, so that the savages 
can enter without difficulty. They know 
only the law of killing.” 

He picked up the submachine-gun. 
“As you said, Sharn, your people 
have no weapons. I’ll have little diffi¬ 
culty, though I anticipate none at all.” 
He patted the gun’s stock. “I had a 
great deal of trouble in finding ammu¬ 
nition. Most of what I did find was 
useless.” 

He drew the automatic he had taken 
from Sharn. After a quick glance 
around, he aimed it at the floor and 


squeezed the trigger. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. 

“The rooms are insulated, but you 
see? You never tried to fire this, Sharn. 
If you had, you’d have realized that 
there aren’t many guns or shells that 
would explode after a century and a 
half.” 

“But I—” Woodley said. 

He stopped suddenly, remembering 
that he had discovered a usable gun in 
wrecked New York. Still that might 
have have been a freak accident. 

Rogur smiled. “I looked for and 
found an airtight storage vault where 
weapons were kept. It was made by a 
munitions company to store dynamite, 
but there were guns and ammunition, 
too. I tested and repaired what I 
needed. Now I’m ready to destroy 
Center.” 

“What about afterward?” Woodley 
said sharply. “What then?” 

“I’ll use the ray projector, restore 
mankind’s memory.” 

“You don’t know how. It’s being 
dismantled. You couldn’t put it to¬ 
gether, and if you did, you couldn’t 
operate it.” 

There was a flash of anger in the 
dark, young face. It gave place to a 
contemptuous smile. 

“You will see.” 

“You senile fool!” Woodley snarled. 
“Your mind cracked long ago. You’re 
no longer a scientist. You’re nearly as 
stupid as the savages!” 

Rogur went as white as though he 
had been struck across the mouth. 
Without a word he turned, entered the 
pneumo-car and closed the panel behind 
him. 

A HEAVY silence fell. Sharn lay 
motionless, her eyes closed. 
Woodley watched her. Death was 
marching toward them, he knew, and 
upon the unwarned, unarmed hedonists 
as well—the laughing, helpless, beauty- 
loving people Woodley had come to 
know so well. The thought was hor¬ 
rible to him. 

He struggled against his bonds. It 
was useless. Rogur had done his work 
well. Nor could Woodley wriggle to¬ 
ward Sham to free her. Rogur had tied 
him to the leg of a heavy couch, and 
the girl to the opposite leg. 
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At last he relaxed, gasping with ef¬ 
fort. What was happening? He thought 
of Rogur, moving like a tower of de¬ 
struction amid Center, armed with the 
vicious submachine-gun, going resist- 
lessly toward the central control room 
to open the gates that would admit the 
savage hordes. . . . 

“I am sorry,” Sham said. “Not only 
to see my people die, but for you. I 
had hoped that you and Janet would 
be happy again.” 

Woodley turned his face toward her. 

“I’ve been an incredible fool,” he said 
hoarsely. “I misunderstood so much 
that you knew. You love me, don’t you, 
Sharn?” 

She bit her lip and shook her head. 

“I love you,” he breathed incredu¬ 
lously. “I know it now.” 

“You love Janet,” she insisted. - “All 
your thoughts were colored by her.” 

Woodley’s smile was bitter. 

“A century and a half ago there was 
a man named Kent Woodley,” he said. 
“He was an ordinary fellow, fairly 
wealthy. He never had to work. He 
was pretty much of a hedonist himself. 
He loved Janet, because she was fragile, 
lovely, soft. She was like him, a reflec¬ 
tion of that Kent Woodley.” 

Sham did not speak. 

“Kent Woodley has changed from an 
idle, hedonistic wastrel to an older, 
harder man, with certain ideals. I 
thought I still loved Janet. She typi¬ 
fied all I had lost, that whole civiliza¬ 
tion in which I once lived. She was a 
symbol. I mistook the symbol for the 
reality. But I was changing all the 
time, Sharn. And the man I now am 
loves you.” 

Sham’s eyes were closed, but tears 
trickled past them to her cheeks. 

“I’m glad, Kent. And I’m glad Janet 
will never know. I wouldn’t want to 
see her hurt.” 

Through the room a voice blasted 
suddenly. 

“Danger! To your apartments, swift¬ 
ly ! Stay there. Wait! Center is being 
attacked by savages. Central Control 
is in the hands of an enemy. He has 
opened the gates and sent out the 
bridges. He has opened the windows 
in the towers. Go to the higher central 
buildings at once! Stay away from the 
walls. Savages are attacking us!” 


Woodley abruptly turned into ice. 
Rogur had succeeded! 

“The controls have been smashed,” 
the voice continued. “The man who 
did it has fled, after killing many of our 
people. We cannot close the city. Go 
to the central towers!” 

Sharn smiled sadly. 

“So we perish,” she whispered. “The 
world will be the poorer for our pass¬ 
ing, I think. So much beauty will be 
lost forever.” 

Woodley could not speak. He was 
watching the girl. There was the sound 
of a soft footfall. Woodley turned his 
head. 

He saw Janet. He had forgotten her. 
She came out now from an adjoining 
chamber, stood staring dully. 

An insane hope flashed into Wood¬ 
ley’s mind. Perhaps there was a chance, 
after all! 

“Janet,” he said softly. The vacant¬ 
eyed girl looked at him. “Janet, come 
here.” 

After a pause she obeyed. 

“Untie me,” he said hopefully. 

But this Janet’s dulled mind could 
not understand. Sharn was watching 
despondently. Woodley gritted his 
teeth and thought frantically. 

“Kneel down,” he said. “That’s it. 
Put out your hands. Here, on this 
cord. Untie the knot.” 

She did not understand. 

“Wait,” Sharn cried suddenly. 
“Janet, that cord is good to eat! Put it 
in your mouth. That’s right. Now 
chew it.” 

Dazedly, uncomprehendingly the 
savage girl obeyed. Her strong teeth 
bit into the strands of cord. She 
stopped. 

“Go on,” Sham encouraged. “It’s 
good to eat, Janet, very good.” 

Abruptly the bonds parted. Woodley 
wrenched his hands free. With frantic, 
desperate speed he began to work on 
the other knots. 

“To the central towers!” the audio¬ 
voice shouted. “The savages are at¬ 
tacking. We cannot fight them!” 

H E freed himself from the couch- 
leg. He hobbled to a table, broke 
a vase and used a sharp fragment on 
the remaining cords. Hurriedly he re¬ 
leased Sharn. Again the voice cried: 
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“To the central towers!” 

Woodley dragged Janet toward the 
wall, pressed the button that would 
bring the pneumo-tube car to this level. 
He pushed the two women into the 
vehicle. Sham’s eyes were wide. 

“What can we do, Kent?” she 
pleaded. 

“I don’t know, but I have an idea.” 

He sent the car hurtling toward the 
Senate chamber. It did not take long. 
As he had hoped, the rulers of the city 
were there, talking with nervous haste. 

Woodley burst into their midst with¬ 
out ceremony. He gripped the gray- 
beard’s shoulder, spun him around. 

“A man named Rogur is leading the 
savages!” the audio-voice shrilled. “He 
is outside the moat now, urging them 


“You’ve got to listen to me,” Wood- 
ley said. “I can save Center. You’ve 
got to listen!” 

A murmur went up from the Sen¬ 
ators. All eyes were on Janet. A sav¬ 
age, here? Sham drew the girl pro- 
tectingly behind her. 

“Never mind her,” Woodley rapped 
out. “The savages are entering Center. 
We haven’t any time at all.” 

“We cannot fight,” the graybeard 
said. “We have no weapons.” 

“You have the counter-ray!” 

There was a stunned silence. Wood- 
ley plunged on. 

“You can’t stop a horde of armed 
savages. They’ll kill your people to 
the last man. You can’t protect your¬ 
self from brutes. But if you gave them 
back their memories, you could appeal 
to their reason.” 

The gray man caught his breath. 

“Repair the projector! You can still 
do it, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” a woman said. “It will take 
time.” 

“Put every technician on it!” Wood- 
ley ordered. “It’s the only chance you 
have. The savages are attacking be¬ 
cause they’re savages. Give them back 
their memories, let them be civilized 
human beings again—not beasts—and 
they will revolt against Rogur. Lift 
the curse of immortality from them!” 

“It is your duty,” Sham said. “You 
must save your people!” 

Abruptly the room was galvanized 
into activity. The Senate leader was 


snapping swift orders. His subordi¬ 
nates raced to obey. 

“We’ll work fast,” he promised 
Woodley. “If only the savages don’t—” 

“Rogur is urging them on. It would 
be easier if I could get rid of him. Wait! 
You said there are no weapons. But 
when I came to Center, I had a gun. 
Where is it now?” 

“Why, in Storeroom X-Three, I 
think.” 

“I know where it is.” Woodley turned 
to Sharn. “Get to safety. Take Janet 
with you. The central towers will 
probably be the last to go.” 

She met his eyes gravely. 

“Good luck . . . my dear.” 

He kissed Her for the first time, per¬ 
haps, he thought, for the last. Teeth 
clamped grimly together, he fled to the 
nearest pneumo-tube car. 

T HE savages had not yet reached 
that storage building, and it did not 
take long to find the weapon. Woodley 
examined it hurriedly. It seemed in 
workable shape. But only two bullets 
remained, no more. And Rogur had a 
submachine-gun. 

But Rogur had to be stopped. With¬ 
out leadership, perhaps the savages 
might hesitate for a little while. Mean¬ 
while the skilled technicians of Center 
would be working desperately to repair 
the ray projector. 

Woodley took a car to the city wall. 
The sound of rising tumult was all 
around him. The savages looted and 
fed greedily, trampling down the gar¬ 
dens, smashing, blindly destroying. 
More than one enemy rose up to block 
his way, but Woodley did not waste 
bullets. His hard, strong body was a 
match for any savage. He used the 
gun as a club, knocking his opponents 
into insensibility. He did not wish to 
kill. 

There was only one whom he wished 
to destroy. That was Rogur. Killing 
the senile, ruthless scientist was a nec¬ 
essary task. 

He saw Rogur at last, on the opposite 
side of the water-filled moat, standing 
on a little knoll and driving the savages 
on. For nearly a mile about Center a 
surging mob of half-naked men drove 
toward the city. They poured across 
the bridges, swam the moat, remorse- 
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lessly driven by hunger, the only im¬ 
pulse they knew. In the city was food. 
For the sake of food they would be un¬ 
able to replace, a blind horde had come 
to destroy the only light in a dark 
world. 

If that light went out, it would be 
Judgment Night! 

Outside the city, the savages were 
less formidable somehow. They pushed 
on in the bright moonlight. Their only 
thought was to reach the city, to enter 
it. They ignored Woodley as he sprang 
out on one of the bridges and battled 
against the flood of humanity. He held 
his gun ready, but he did not have to 
use it. There was only the ever-present 
danger of being pushed off the bridge 
into the water by the insensate mob. 

Would the gun work? Woodley had 
already fired one bullet from it, but he 
remembered Rogur’s words. Few weap¬ 
ons could be used after a century and 
a half. The two remaining bullets 
might be duds. There was only one 
way to find out. 

Almost at the end of the great bridge 
Woodley paused, seeing Rogur clearly 
in the bright moonlight. He lifted his 
gun, changed his mind and drove on 
again. He dared not risk his two bul¬ 
lets unnecessarily. 

Rogur had not yet glimpsed him. 
The strong, young figure towered 
above the horde like an evil god, the 
dark face alight with an exalted sort 
of triumph. He held the submachine- 
gun loosely in one hand. 

Without quite knowing how he got 
there, Woodley was only twenty feet 
from Rogur, at the foot of the knoll. 
He stood alone. The savages swirled 
like water about the hillock and left a 
small bare spare beyond it. Woodley 
lifted his gun. 

Rogur saw him, flung the machine- 
gun into position. But he would have 
cut down his own men with a stream 
of slugs. He dropped the machine-gun, 
whipped out a revolver. He and Wood- 
ley fired simultaneously. 

The dark figure on the knoll stag¬ 
gered back, clutching at its side. Wood- 
ley heard Rogur’s bullet whistle past 
his head. He took steady aim once 
more. He had merely wounded the 
scientist, he knew. That was apparent 
when Rogur again lifted his weapon. 


Neither man fired. A high-pitched, 
shrill humming shook the air. Ear¬ 
piercing and agonizing it rang out for 
an instant, seeming to disorganize the 
very atoms of Woodley’s mind. He 
felt brief agony. 

It passed. There was silence. The 
savage hordes were frozen motionless, 
as though turned into ice. 

Then from them rose a cry in a wom¬ 
an’s voice, frightened and hysterical. 
Other cries blended into it. Slowly the 
roar of innumerable voices thundered 
up against the sky. 

But the voices were not inarticulate, 
not mindless! 

The hedonists had succeeded. They 
had repaired the ray projector, turned 
it on—lifted the curse of immortality 
from all the Earth! 

Dazed and uncomprehending, the 
mob surged back and forth. Those in 
the moat swam shoreward, helping 
others who suddenly found they could 
not swim. It was as though those who 
had been plunged into slumber on 
Judgment Day were abruptly awak¬ 
ened, to find themselves in a place they 
had never seen before. All over the 
world, Woodley knew, this strange 
awakening was happening. 

He looked up at Rogur. The scien¬ 
tist stood motionless, the gun dangling 
forgotten from his hand. His gaze 
wandered out over the army he had 
raised. His eyes were blind and bright. 

He saw doom, Woodley knew. The 
feeble, senile mind, which eventually 
had focused only upon the destruction 
of the hedonists, now saw even that 
plan fail. Roger Garth had wanted 
prestige, the recognition of mankind. 
Roger Garth had given up love to fol¬ 
low his doomed star. Roger Garth had 
almost destroyed the world! 

The mob surged past, ignoring the 
figure on the knoll. Roger Garth was 
ignored—forgotten! 

Only Woodley saw what happened 
then. Garth—no longer Rogur—stared 
uncomprehendingly at the gun in his 
hand. He lifted it to his temple. 

The sound of the shot went unheard 
amid the tumult. 

I T was hours later before Woodley 
and Sham were alone and able to 
talk. In his suite they stood looking 
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out at the trampled ruin of the garden. Woodley smiled. 

“They’re beginning to understand,” “I got back my memories, all of them, 
Woodley said. “They’re not savages when the ray was turned on a few 
now, of course. Your people are ex- hours ago. There was so much I had 
plaining, taking care of them. They’ll forgotten. Janet doesn’t love me, 
go back to their wrecked cities and take Sharn. She broke our engagement be- 
up life where they left off. fore the catastrophe, to marry someone 

“It will be hard at first,” Sharn mur- else. My subconscious suppressed that 
mured. memory till now. That was why I 

“Yes. But your people will help didn’t remember. I still thought I loved 
them, guide them till there’s some sem- Janet, and didn’t realize it when she 
blance of order. Mankind has intel- became only a symbol to me.” 
ligence again. And it will be easy to re- “She married someone else! Who 
build with the aid of your people. Some was her husband ?” 
will remain here, isolated. But I think “An aviator. He was one of those 
many will prefer to mingle with the who attacked the city. Janet’s with 
world.” him now. They’ll be happy together.” 

Slow dawn was breaking over the Woodley’s eyes met Sham’s. There 
eastern hills. Already vague figures was nothing more to say. All that re- 
were toiling up the slope. Sharn sighed, mained was an unsaid message that 
“And our own future? Janet loves was as old as mankind, but it was 
you, Kent.” enough. ... 
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POWER FOR ZENOVIA 


A Startling Complete Novel by WILLARD E. HAWKINS 









detonation 


I had joined my friend Mauclair 
for a few days’ rest at his country 
place in the Champagne District 
of France. Mauclair is perhaps the 
most famous geologist his country has 
yet produced. He thought we both 
needed a short vacation from our work 
for the Museum. I was easily per¬ 
suaded. He left Paris for the country 
late in October, and I followed two 
days later. 

“Get your coat on,” Mauclair sug- 


Time and Tide Wait for No 
Man-Unless He Can Find 
a Way of Killing Time! 

gested, after I had cleaned up from the 
dusty train journey. “It’s getting cool 
now and I want to show you my hobby 
—my mushroom cellars.” 

“How far?” I asked. 
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He pointed through the window 
toward the crest of a hill. 

“Up there. See that slope? It’s 
honeycombed with underground pas¬ 
sages. They’re abandoned quarries, 
Paul. I use two of them for raising 
mushrooms. There couldn’t be a bet¬ 
ter place. If it sounds dull to you, 
bring along your shotgun.” 

I took my shotgun and a bag for 
game, and we started. The path rose 
easily through denuded vineyards. We 
climbed slowly toward a patch of 
woods mottled with the rusty, bronze 
hues of autumn. Not a breath of air 
stirred the branches. Constantly we 
heard the whisper of dead leaves drop¬ 
ping from the trees. 

We paused before entering a sort 
of sandy trench arched over by aca¬ 
cias. It was then that I first noticed 
the fog. The mist seemed to be en¬ 
gulfing the lowlands like a gray veil 
that thickened second by second. A 
flat cloud hugged the village of Cor- 
monville below. Invisible trailers 
spun across the gorge, impalpable 
streaks, stagnant and increasingly 
opaque. Over the plain, long vapory 
bars formed and multiplied. 

“Better hurry,” Mauclair said. “It’d 
be easy to catch cold here.” 

I followed him down the sunken 
path. After a few steps, the surround¬ 
ings grew hazy. I passed a hand qver 
my eyes but that haze persisted. 

“Aren’t you afraid of getting lost 
in this fog?” I asked. 

We were passing between walls of 
tawny sand streaked with chalky 
earth. He picked up a handful of 
earth, crumbled it in his fist, and of¬ 
fered it to me. I saw nothing save 
fragments of shells, some of which, 
due to their small size, had remained 
intact. 

“Remember what I was telling 
you?” he said. 

I recalled perfectly. The plain, 
stretching beyond our vision, seemed 
to be moving like the ocean. The small 
villages scattered here and there re¬ 
minded me of rocky islands. The 
clumps of pines somehow suggested 
coral reefs. Even the road in the dis¬ 
tance, so straight and white, might 
have been mistaken for a break¬ 
water. 


“This country resembles the sea as 
a son resembles his father,” Mauclair 
had said. “Those hills, far over there, 
first emerged from the sea during the 
Eocene period, when the waters sub¬ 
sided through the centuries.” 

“Yes, I remember what you said,” 
I replied. “But what about this fog?” 

“No chance of losing my way. I 
know this part of the country blind¬ 
folded. Anyway, fogs are never too 
thick around here. If you don’t mind 
walking faster, we’ll soon be through 
this one.” 

The path rose sharply, and soon the 
air cleared. To my surprise, however, 
I noted that the village of Cormon- 
ville was no longer visible. The valley 
was filled with nebulous billows, 
stretching to the horizon, obliterating 
everything. 

From where we stood, the country 
was like a vast, smooth steppe covered 
with snow. I had the impression that 
a deluge had marooned us, the sole sur¬ 
vivors of Earth, on this hilltop. 

This feeling was fleeting, for we 
heard the voices of wood-cutters and 
the chirps of birds rising from the 
blanket of mist. Muddy swamps held 
the moisture, last vestige of the Palu¬ 
dal Era, followed by the Lacustral, 
which in turn was succeeded by the 
Marine Epoch. 

I NDICATING the hollow which 
opened before us, Mauclair said: 
“My mushroom cellars are over 
there.” 

We followed a path which circled 
downward around the crest. A line 
of firs grew from a steep slope on 
our left. To the right, tufted with 
briars, the slope swooped downward 
and vanished in the fog. 

The Sun, which had shone so bright¬ 
ly for a moment, was now a pale disc 
blurred by vapors. I barely had time 
to see the openings of five or six quar¬ 
ries which pierced the slope at inter¬ 
vals when the Sun disappeared. 

A wan obscurity surrounded us. We 
could see the dim outline of walnut 
trees emerging and vanishing again in 
the gloom. Against my objections, 
Mauclair continued toward the cellars. 
He advanced without hesitation, al¬ 
though we could no longer see the 
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path. A moist odor penetrated my 
lungs. My eyebrows were wet. Drops 
clung to my garments. 

Yet the haze thickened steadily. It 
was like a disease of space, it filled the 
void so completely. It muffled the 
sound of our steps. It was so heavy 
that it suffocated us, and so dense that 
a fish might almost have lived in it— 
as when the sea had covered this coun¬ 
try. 

M AUCLAIR stopped finally. I 
could no longer see my feet. In 
the fog pressing about us, another fog 
was rising. It was icy, biting into the 
flesh of our legs. 

“We’d better wait until this is 
over,” Mauclair said. “Otherwise we’d 
get lost. It can’t last long. Interest¬ 
ing spectacle, isn’t it?” 

“What will happen to us?” I asked. 
He laughed. “Nothing to worry 
about.” 

Now we could only see ourselves 
from the waist up, then the neck, then 
—nothing! I had the horrible sensa¬ 
tion of having been plunged in an icy 
fluid. Although I held my hand be¬ 
fore my face, I could not see it. I 
could feel every nerve in my body 
bristling. 

“What surprises me is that a hygro- 
metrical fog does not turn into rain at 
this altitude,” the geologist said. 
“Rain? Ice! But this terrible cold is 
not even freezing the moisture on our 
clothing.” 

I licked my lips. 

“Salt!” I gasped. 

“Right. It’s like sea water. So 
that’s why this fog didn’t turn to 
rain.” 

“Did you ever see anything like this 
before?” I asked. 

“Never. We’ll make a report on it. 
Definition: ‘Absolute obscurity, yet a 
dull white.’ Ah, it seems to be clear¬ 
ing up.” 

Our surroundings became more 
luminous. I discerned Mauclair’s 
shadowy silhouette, which material¬ 
ized gradually as a whole, instead of 
piece by piece as it had disappeared. 

“What the devil does this mean?” 
Mauclair cried. “We stopped on the 
path.” 

“Well?” I asked. 


“Well, what’s this reddish sand 
we’re standing on?” 

“Perhaps we strayed off—” 

“Off where? Red sand here? Never 
knew of any.” 

“Perhaps it’s the effect of this salt 
fog,” I offered. “A combination of its 
chemicals with those of the earth. But 
the appearance of this soil is still un¬ 
certain. It seems to float.” 

He stooped, examined the red sand. 

“There’s a breeze starting,” I an¬ 
nounced. “Can’t you hear it through 
the trees?” 

“The fog isn’t moving,” he retorted. 
“Consequently there can’t be any 
wind.” 

“But that sound of wind in the trees, 
to the right—” 

“There are no trees to the right.” 

“No trees? But we can hear the 
sound of the wind.” 

“That’s not the wind,” he insisted. 

“What is it, then?” 

“We’ll soon know. The fog is lift¬ 
ing.” 

The light was increasing swiftly, 
the cold dwindling. Vague objects be¬ 
came perceptible, boulders, tufts of 
grass. After examining the grass, the 
geologist uttered an exclamation. 

“Look at this!” 

He was interrupted by a trumpeting 
cry, raucous and ferocious. We stared 
at each other with startled eyes. 

“Look at this grass,” Mauclair 
whispered again. 

“Tropical grass,” I muttered. 
“Growing in France—” 

“Listen now. That’s what you mis¬ 
took for the wind. It’s some vast body 
of water.” 

T HE wavering light was increas¬ 
ing constantly. We saw something 
that proved to be a column, rather 
dilapidated at the top. Behind it 
reared similar columns. 

“Paul, look over there—that tree!” 
The crest of the column emerged 
from the obscurity of the fog. A 
palm tree was taking shape before our 
eyes! Farther away, another column 
became a tree in the same misty fash¬ 
ion, then the other columns grew vis¬ 
ible. 

Suddenly we discerned the edge of 
a body of water. Waves of aromatic 
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balsam odors came to our nostrils. The 
waters rustled loudly, then whispered. 
The light drifted through the fog like 
a photographic print clearing in a 
hyposulphite bath. Second by second, 
the phantasmagoric scene became 
steadier, sharper, deeper. The circle 
of our vision seemed to be about 
twenty paces in diameter 

“This is something like the mirages 
of the desert,” Mauclair said. “But it 
is a strange one. Instead of giving the 
impression of being seen at a distance, 
it actually seems to surround us.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “But stranger still, 
it appears to cover a large area, and to 
affect our hearing and smell as well 
as our vision.” 

“A mirage which makes us see, hear 
and smell something which is at a 
great distance from us. Sight, hearing 
and smell are all related, connected in 
space from the spot where we stand 
and the locality we see projected on 
the fog around us as on a screen. I 
know such red sand. Let’s see—in 
Egypt, eh?” 

“Farther south,” I answered. “I 
think these are equatorial plants. See, 
there are nopals, a baobab—” 

“What!” 

“And those palms over there,” I 
whispered. “Their tops spread out 
like peacocks’ tails. Don’t you recog¬ 
nize them?” 

“The dichotomous species of South 
Africa, of Madagascar!” 

“Yes,” I said. “The Flabellaria 
Lamanonis, found at the Cape in Mad¬ 
agascar—or here in the Tertiary 
Age!” 

“The Tertiary Epoch? What do you 
mean?” 

“Look at those arborescent ferns, 
near the aloes.” 

“They’re osmonds, the Ceylon 
species,” he replied. 

“You’re wrong. An extinct spe¬ 
cies.” 

“Are you sure? You’re right! 
Look, a parasol palm. Rose laurels, 
camphor trees, myrtle, birch—” 

“Vine stocks, English oaks, walnut 
trees.” 

“Angiosperms. We’ve landed in the 
middle of the Neozoic period!” 

The sound of the waters swelled to 
such a volume that we both swung 


about sharply. We saw only the fog 
and the gentle slope of red sand sink¬ 
ing into it. A foamy crest spurted and 
spread a lacy pattern at our feet. A 
second billow followed with the roar 
of a cataract. 

“The sea!” I shouted. “The sea 
which existed here millions of years 
ago!” 

“No longer a mirage of space,” 
Mauclair said gravely, “but a mirage 
in time. We have the illusion of hav¬ 
ing moved in time without moving in 
space. Look!” 

The fog was receding at last. It 
hung overhead like a nebulous ceiling. 
But in the other dimensions, the 
countryside was plainly discernible. 
We saw enough to identify the ap¬ 
proximate contours of the region near 
Cormonville, by its overhanging bluff 
and by the ravine skirting the antedi¬ 
luvian beach. 

T HERE could be no doubt of it. 

Some phenomenon of time and 
space showed us the Marne region of 
France in its prehistoric form. These 
oaks and maples were the first trees 
of that species to grow in Europe. 
That vine was the first vine of Cham¬ 
pagne. A horrible cry tore through 
the haze above us. We saw the fading 
shadow of something monstrous, 
winged. 

We were both trembling. The first 
trumpeting call was repeated in dif¬ 
ferent directions in the vastness 
around us. 

“Proboscidian, isn’t it?” Mauclair 
asked. 

“Right,” I said. “Elephas meridion- 
alis or primigenus.” 

“Damnation! I wonder if this mir¬ 
age can be felt too?” He crouched 
and fingered the grass. “It can.” 

I removed the birdshot from my gun, 
slipped in two ball carttidges instead. 

“We must be dreaming!” Mauclair 
said, when he saw me doing this. 

“We’re not dreaming,” I replied. 
“Men like you and me are not affected 
by the same hallucinations at the same 
time. We can see, hear, smell, even 
taste and touch a scene from the past.” 

Furnace heat abruptly weighed us 
down. Our damp clothing steamed. 
I removed my hunting jacket. The 
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Sun, enormous and red, rose in a halo 
of haze. I glanced at my watch. 

“Isn’t the Sun strangely placed?” I 
exclaimed. 

Mauclair couldn’t help smiling. 

“You have forgotten that the Earth 
has not ceased rising along the eclip¬ 
tic.” He drew out his watch. “Actu¬ 
ally it is now four-twenty in the after¬ 
noon. We must recall that. But arti¬ 
ficially—that is, according to the Sun 
in the mirage—it is about ten in the 
morning, and springtime.” 

We talked without taking our gaze 
from the immense stage on which the 
infancy of the planet was being magic¬ 
ally reproduced. The zone free of fog 
was widening around us. I saw a fin 
break the surface of the sea, a serrated 
fin that rose, arched and disappeared. 

The salty tang of the sea, combined 
with the smell of the pine trees, made 
our blood race. The palm grove fol¬ 
lowed the line of the red strand. 
Through a gap in the trees we could 
see a bluff, a wall of marly clay, and 
the gaping opening of a cavern. 

The vegetation interested me more 
than anything else. There were plants 
of extravagant dimensions. Some bore 
voluminous corollas, of deep violet 
color, with golden yellow pistils. At 
the base of the tree trunks was a 
tangled mass, in which the aloes dart¬ 
ed their spiny tentacles like those of 
a greedy octopus. 

Where the swollen ovals of the cac¬ 
tus brandished hoops bristling with 
spikes, it was a scramble of green, 
torturous tendrils at the bottom of the 
enormous ferns. The struggle for life 
was evident beneath the shrubbery. 

In the gloom of the undergrowth 
appeared bluish pyramids, half fern 
and half larch, both tree and shrub. 
Each of them supported huge, mon¬ 
strous, gargantuan pears. 

Perspiration stuck on our cheeks. 
The sky was overcast. But now the 
last shred of mist vanished like frost 
in the Sun. The sea, rippling with 
waves, stretched out before us. The 
hill behind rose darkly from the gloom 
as we had seen it rise from the fog. 
It tipped an inlet flanked by two pen¬ 
insulas. We stood on one of these 
spurs of land. The other was oppo¬ 
site us. 


It was a length of reddish soil, 
sprinkled with a few sequoias which 
grew nearer together as they receded 
toward the mainland. The back of 
this little bay was furry with the 
greenish woods which reached us, 
thinning out as they grew toward 
the tip of our peninsula. 

From that forest came six mighty 
elephants! 

W ITHOUT being conscious of 
moving, we found ourselves 
crouching in the shelter of the rocks. 

The titanic animals passed one by 
one, silhouetted sharply against the 
sky. It was hard to distinguish their 
tusks. Mauclair claimed that each 
one had four. I maintained that there 
were but two. We could not decide 
between the elephas meridionalia, an- 
tiquus or prima-genus. We could not 
ascertain to what period of the Ceno- 
zoic Age the mirage had transported 
us. It was not the Eocene nor the 
Pliocene. The sea and the vegetation 
proved that. But was it the Oligocene 
or the Miocene? Something else set¬ 
tled the question. 

The leading mammoth paused, 
spread his huge ears, gave an ear¬ 
piercing blast and lumbered swiftly 
behind the hill. When his comrades 
followed, the Earth seemed to quiver. 
To the north appeared a dark mound 
moving through the trees, its top 
looming over the crests of the tallest 
firs. 

“A dinotherium!” I whispered. 
“Yes,” Mauclair said. “A masto- 
donic tapir of the Miocene Age.” 

A sort of land whale, it seemed lost, 
constructed for the colossal reaches 
of the ocean. We knew that it was 
not at home on land and would soon 
be gone. 

We were lucky enough to have the 
opportunity to examine him at leisure. 
He raised his stumpy trunk in the 
direction the mammoths had gone. 
Then the huge beast trotted to the tip 
of the promontory which concealed 
the northern horizon. There he start¬ 
ed to root in the ground. 

Above the sea, we saw a flight of 
huge flying animals, which were skim¬ 
ming the waves as they approached 
the coast. Suddenly they hurled 
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themselves at the dinotherium. 

The massive animal rose, hemmed 
in. The screaming horde swung above 
him, harassing him. Then, one after 
the other, the attackers landed on his 
mountainous back. The beast turned 
tail, howling. His yells resounded 
like the bellowing siren of an ocean 
liner. 

His tormentors, soaring again, es¬ 
corted him on his flight, screeching 
fiendishly. For a long time we fol¬ 
lowed the scene with our eyes. 

“Id give five years of my life for 
binoculars right now,” Mauclair said, 
squinting in the Sun. “As it is, I only 
have my watch. What were these fly¬ 
ing things?” 

“Pterodactyls?” I suggested. 

“No. The flying lizards no longer 
existed at this epoch. What horrible 
howls! I can’t think of anything like 
the sounds they made, except for—” 

“For what?” 

“A monkey might scream like that.” 

“You’re right,” I agreed. “But let’s 
talk in a lower voice. We don’t know 
what might be lurking near us.” 

The foliage of the palm grove quiv¬ 
ered. Swarms of gnats danced in the 
midst of the transluscent obscurity. 
The jungle was awakening each mo¬ 
ment. I could not rid myself of the 
feeling that some monster had seen 
us and was watching us. 

“Let’s get on the other side of this 
rock, so that it will be between us and 
the land,” I suggested. 

“Good idea,” Mauclair said. “But I 
expect to see this mirage dissolve any 
moment.” 

“Until it does,” I remarked, “we’ll 
be in a rather precarious position.” 

T HE sea was breaking at the base 
of the rocks when we reached 
them. 

“Let’s stay here,” Mauclair said. 
“The main idea is not to attract at¬ 
tention by moving too much. Also, it 
might prove dangerous to wander 
around in a mirage. Don’t forget that 
the country we’re seeing is only super¬ 
imposed on the locality where we real¬ 
ly are. In this antediluvian void, one 
might run into a tree that’s quite real. 
That, I think, is our sole peril. 

“That must be it!” he cried, punch¬ 


ing one fist into his palm. “No mat¬ 
ter how complete the mirage is, it is 
nothing but an image. How stupid of 
me! The images of the elephants 
couldn’t have done us the least harm. 
They are imprisoned in their epoch 
exactly as we are in our own era.” 

“I’m glad to know that,” I said, for 
his confidence was contagious. “Those 
monsters can’t see us, since mirages 
are not reciprocal. African mirages 
never are.” 

“Naturally.” The geologist nod¬ 
ded. “We can have a memory of the 
past, but not of the future. If we had 
shouted as loud as we could, the dino¬ 
therium and the mammoths would 
have heard and seen nothing.” 

So we left the shelter of the rocks. 
The tracks of our boots dented the 
hard sand. Mauclair stood with his 
arms folded across his chest, staring 
at the waves. 

“There it is, the sea of Earth’s early 
days. Everything that breathes comes 
from the sea. At the time we’re see¬ 
ing now, she has loosed her grip on 
the continents. The Reptilian Age is 
already long past. The mammal and 
the bird have replaced the reptile, and 
soon man shall arrive.” 

“You know,” I said, “as long as 
we’re traveling in the past, I would 
have preferred the era preceding this 
one. It would be something to see the 
dinosaurians.” 

“Bah!” he snorted. “All your dip- 
lodocus, megatherium and other igua- 
nodons were really a marine popula¬ 
tion. They spent most of th6ir exist¬ 
ence in the sea, not as the books and 
museums represent them, on land. 
Don’t feel sorry about it. Wasn’t the 
dinotherium we saw a survivor of the 
giant mammals?” 

“Yes, but not a Saurian,” I said re¬ 
gretfully. “If I could have chosen, 
I would rather not have gone so far 
back. I’d like to have seen the age 
when man was just emerging from 
the stage of the brute. 

“Wait a minute,” I objected. “Man’s 
ancestor has always existed. In the 
Pliocene Age, I’ll grant you that no 
men existed such as in the Stone Age. 
But there must have been some spe¬ 
cies extant.” 

He nodded. “Apelike, somewhat 
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more sullen, a bit more talkative, and 
not as quadrimanual. They lived in 
troops, instinct telling them that 
union meant strength. But they lived 
far from here.” 

“In Oceania, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, in Oceania, the cradle of man¬ 
kind. Nowhere else have anthropo¬ 
morphic fossils of the Pliocene strata 
been discovered. Remember the pithe¬ 
canthropus discovered by Eugene Du¬ 
bois in Java? It came from a strata 
that immediately followed the era we 
are seeing now—” 

' “Was it really a man-outang?” I in¬ 
terrupted. “We can construct any¬ 
thing we want from a few teeth, a 
piece of skull and a femur.” 

“I’m surprised to hear you talk like 
that, Paul.” 

“But such a femur!” I cried. “What 
a weird thigh it must have come from, 
covered with bony knobs that have 
never been explained, except by the 
ingenious excuse of rheumatic ail¬ 
ments. Imagine the ape-man with 
rheumatism! Perhaps in the glacial 
periods, but never in the Pliocene 
Age. It’s crazy.” 

“It’s nothing to laugh at,” Mauclair 
said. “The Java bones Dubois found 
are bones from Pithecanthropus. The 
knots on that femur might indicate 
badly knit fractures. How can we 
know?” 

“The birds are coming back,” I an¬ 
nounced. “They’re fishing over there. 
It looks as if their plumage is white. 
Maybe it’s just an effect of the sun¬ 
light falling on them, though.” 

“I’d like to know what they are,” 
Mauclair grumbled. “But I guess 
there’s no hope. Let’s not waste time. 
We’ll try to identify what’s near us. 
The woods, for instance.” 

H E walked forward cautiously, 
arms extended before him He 
was convinced he might run into a tree 
from the original landscape, unseen 
in the mirage. 

“Look!” I whispered. “Look at the 
cavern!” 

Phosphorescent spots had appeared 
in the gloom of the cavern in the hill. 

“I’m going over there,” Mauclair 
stated. 

“Don’t be an idiot. It might be ex¬ 


tremely dangerous.” 

“Supposing this mirage fades,” he 
argued, “won’t you be eternally sorry 
that you spoiled our chance to see 
something?” 

“And can’t you see that those are 
red-rimmed, ugly eyes watching us?” 

“Are you mad? How can they see 
in the future?” 

But I held him, for I was guided by 
an inner instinct stronger than rea¬ 
son. He finally gave in and contented 
himself with a long distance examin¬ 
ation. 

“Notice anything strange about that 
ray of sunshine?” I asked. 

“Which ray?” 

“The one shining into the cavern. 
The two eyes nearest the entrance— 
aren’t they above the ray? If they 
were the eyes of an animal standing on 
the ground, we could see the animal in 
the ray of light.” 

“Good deduction!” he exclaimed. 
“Then those eyes must belong to an 
animal clinging to the roof of the 
cavern.” 

In the depths of the cave, the num¬ 
ber of glowing eyes increased rapid¬ 
ly. Foolish as it seemed, I could not 
help keeping a close watch on the sur¬ 
rounding country. The palm grove, 
bisected by the streak of reddish sand, 
cast its deep shadow to the right and 
left of the cavern. 

Now I saw that this gloom was also 
pierced by glowing eyes. There was 
a pair at the base of each of the huge 
pears we had noticed before, and this 
Argus-eyed forest scanned us with all 
its hypnotic pupils. 

“Your ‘pears’ are merely bats,” Mau¬ 
clair said. “Hanging head downward, 
they swing from the tree branches and 
the roof of the cavern in their conven¬ 
tional position. But they must be di¬ 
urnal creatures. I think those sea birds 
we saw were also bats.” 

The sight of an ordinary bat nause- 0 
ates me. As I stared at the cave and 
the palm grove, with its population of 
bats suspended heads downward, I felt 
my stomach turn. Impulsively I 
stooped and picked up some small 
rocks. My first stone missed the open¬ 
ing, smashed on the wall and fell into 
a pile of rubble. The second hurtled 
into the depths of the cavern. In- 
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stantly there rose a frightful clamor 
which seemed to come from the bowels 
of the cave. We saw something stir in 
the obscure depths, take shape as it 
advanced beneath the flaming eyes. 

“A man!” I breathed. 

“An ape!” Mauclair whispered. It 
was a biped walking erect, possessing 
a small, ball-shaped skull, prominent 
jaws, large, protruding ears, and a 
body covered with hair. Without a 
doubt, this was Pithecanthropus, 
man’s first ancestor! Because of some 
strange alliance, he was living with 
huge vampire bats, sharing their home. 
He had no right to be alive in that era! 

T HE man-ape halted on the thresh¬ 
old of the cavern, opening his 
closely set eyes which he had kept 
half-shut. In the full light of the Sun, 
we saw something unbelievable about 
him. We expected to see him stark 
naked—but he was draped in a long 
maroon-colored leather cloak, which 
hung to his heels and completely cov¬ 
ered his body. 

“A coat!” Mauclair gasped. “The 
beast was really civilized!” 

Pithecanthropus frowned as an ape 
might, then turned his head in man¬ 
like fashion. The tumult in the cave 
died out. 

“He is looking at us, I tell you,” I 
whispered anxiously. 

“It seems he is,” Mauclair admit¬ 
ted. “But though he is looking at us, 
he can’t hear us. Obviously that’s im¬ 
possible.” He smiled reassuringly and 
cried out to the human beast: “Hey, 
there, grandpa! What’s your name?” 
Then he burst into a laugh of derision 
at my fears. 

But now the creature stretched out 
an arm, from which hung a fold of his 
maroon cloak. His mouth opened, re¬ 
vealing a maw bristling with fangs. 
He yelped out a complicated barking. 
® “Hattuix, tuix, tuix! Hirah-ah! 
Rak! Rak!” 

As the jabbering issued from his 
leathery lips, a band of similar beings 
emerged from the cavern. Then a line 
of them stepped into view from the 
palm grove and the clumps of pines to 
the left. An ammoniacal stench, like 
that of a monkey cage in the summer, 
assailed our nostrils. Horrible howls 


filled the air. A bestial, hostile swarm 
surrounded us. All of them wore ma¬ 
roon-brown leather cloaks like their 
chief’s. They shook them angrily. 

I wanted to race back to the shel¬ 
ter of the rocks on the shore. But fly¬ 
ing swiftly over the waves came a 
flock of the huge birds we had seen 
before. 

“Flying men!” Mauclair shrieked. 

It was true. They were flying men. 
The maroon cloaks of the primates 
which surrounded us were in reality 
great folded wings! The ‘pears,’ the 
birds, the bats, the pithecanthropes— 
they were one and the same—flying 

We were hemmed in on all sides. 
They fluttered above us, obscuring the 
daylight. We could not flee in any 
direction. Instinctively we had hud¬ 
dled back to back. I handled my gun 
nervously. 

“You see,” I stammered. “The 
mirage is reciprocal. We see them 
and they see us.” 

I felt Mauclair shrug his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Natural phantoms,” he said dog¬ 
gedly. “Try to remember all you can 
of this, Paul. So man finally lost his 
wings through disuse! Evolution 
punished him for his laziness, the 
same as it punished the penguins for 
theirs.” 

The pithecanthropes—or, since they 
were winged, the ptero pithecan¬ 
thropes —were for the moment con¬ 
tent with observing us. Mauclair, 
eternally the scientist, was thinking 
aloud. The better to remember what 
he saw, he was making verbal notes. 
I could hear him registering the fol¬ 
lowing points: 

“Face, negroid and prognathous. 
No sign of civilization. No fire. 
Rudimentary language. Chief the 
strongest, not the oldest. As among 
animals, equality of the sexes. No 
weapons. The wings — unequaled, 
joining arms and legs. That explains 
the protuberances of the Java fossils! 
These are intermediate beings be¬ 
tween the bat and the flying squirrel, 
but they are neither insect-eaters nor 
rodents. They are fish-eaters descended 
from the pterodactyls. All of the Ter¬ 
restrial fauna is descended from sau- 
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rians. Agree to that, Paul?” 

“We’ve got to do something,” I said 
nervously, looking at the horde around 
us. “Any minute now—” 

“There’s no danger,” I heard him 
grumble. Once more he complained 
about the lack of equipment for re¬ 
cording. 

“Use your watch,” I suggested with 
some irony. “You can at least know 
the time—our time.” 

“Five after five.” 

“Quick, hide it!” I cried. “It ex¬ 
cites them. Put that watch away. 
They’re going to attack!” 

ARK, heavy objects dropped on 
us. I stepped aside. A paw, 
tipped by claws and covered with hair, 
grasped the hand holding the watch. 

Mauclair fell. One of the creatures 
struggled with him. The back of the 
brute’s head was exposed to me. I 
shouldered my shotgun and fired. 

The detonation roared out like a 
clap of thunder. Heavy smoke sur¬ 
rounded me, blotting out the Sun of 
this far-distant age. The smoke lin¬ 
gered, thickened. 

Then I understood that it could not 
clear, for it was the fog which had re¬ 
turned. The flash of my shotgun had 
shaken it, dissipating the pictures 
which had played upon it. 

We were back in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury! 

The darkness of evening had come 
and a light rain fell through the mist. 
In the gloom, I could see Mauclair 
stretched at my feet, face downward. 
He regained consciousness with a 
moan. 

“They’ve almost killed me,” he 
groaned. 

His hands were clammy as those of 
a corpse. Frightened, I chafed them 
roughly. As he stared about, his face 
was twisting. At last he rose with a 
great effort. 

“Let’s go home,” he muttered. 

Looking around for some branches 
I found two and quickly made a cross 
on the ground. Twenty feet farther 
on, we found the pathway, where I 
made another cross. A few minutes 
later we met wood-cutters, returning 
to their village. They had seen noth¬ 
ing save the fog, heard nothing but 


the gunshot. 

“The phenomenon was located to a 
restricted area,” I said, when they left 
us. 

Mauclair descended the slope as 
quickly as he could. An owl, flitting 
by silently, made him draw his head 
down between his shoulders and raise 
his hands in alarm. 

At last we were in the safety of his 
small chateau. 

We agreed that we would keep our 
adventure secret for the time being. 
This was not hard to do, for later that 
night, Mauclair became ill. He was 
weak and his hands had remained as 
cold as those of a corpse. I got him 
to bed. 

Luckily the fever abated by morn¬ 
ing. The doctor prescribed rest, 
quiet, sleep. But Mauclair wanted to 
speak to me first. 

He wanted me to return to the scene 
of the mirage and locate the site of 
the cavern. It must be located at all 
costs, for he was sure it would con¬ 
tain invaluable fossils. He congratu¬ 
lated me on my forethought for plac¬ 
ing the crosses on the ground to mark 
the spot. 

I brought along laborers equipped 
with picks and shovels. The two 
crosses had not been moved. The lo¬ 
cation of the first showed the way to 
the second, and the second showed the 
position of the cavern. 

But the work of centuries had 
pushed the ridge about twenty feet 
forward. That would have required 
digging a gallery of this length. But 
two feet to the left there was the open¬ 
ing of a quarry tunnel. I measured 
the twenty paces along its wall. The 
workmen attacked the right side, re¬ 
moved rock and soon struck the soft 
clay. 

At about three in the afternoon, I 
told them to stop. 

No cavern had been found. I be¬ 
lieved it must have caved in during 
the geological upheavals of the cen¬ 
turies. But upon sifting the soft clay, 
we found bones. 

I T was a skeleton—the fragments of 
one, identical with the one Dubois 
discovered in Java. The arms and 
leg bones all had the well known 
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knobs, which are neither badly knit convinced. We were convinced of it 
fractures nor the effects of disease. until later, when a workman brought 
They are truly apophysis to which me something else he had found in 
the tendons of the membranous wings the pit we had excavated there, 
were attached. These fragments, when It was a right hand, glued to the 
assembled, formed an almost perfect boggy clay in which it had rested, 

skeleton. It may be seen in the The crumbly white bones of fingers 

Museum under the supposedly fan- clutched a round, fossilized object. I 
tastic name of Pteropithecanthropus pried it from the fingers and stared at 
Erectus. It has also been called the it in bewilderment. At length with a 
Anthropopterix, and is best known as knife I pried it apart. 

“the Winged Man of Cormonville.” Covered with a mineral crust, the 
The time mirage had given us this bent and disclosed hands of a watch 
great discovery. That it was a recip- pointed to the time: 

rocal mirage, Mauclair and I were “Five after five.” 
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The Masters Die, but Man 


Ascends, to Live Beneath 


the Sun and Stars 


Mk YDEM was pushing the hum- 
ming vacuum duster along the 
Lm endless stone corridors of the 
great underground Repository of Nat¬ 
ural Knowledge when Ayveh, coming 
up quietly behind him, put her hands 
over his eyes. 

He whirled, to see Ayveh’s laughing 
face, mischief dancing on it. 

“Ayveh!” he exclaimed eagerly. “But 
what are you doing here? It is for¬ 
bidden any woman—” 

“I know.” Ayveh threw back her 
head, her long hair, richly golden, rip¬ 
pling down her shoulders to contrast 
with the pale apple-green of the shape¬ 
less linen robe she wore—a robe iden- 
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tical to Aydem’s, the universal garb of 
the human slaves of the more-than- 
human Masters who ruled the world. 
It was an underground world. Genera¬ 
tions since, the Masters, their great, 
thin-skulled heads and mighty brains 
proving uncomfortably vulnerable to 
the ordinary rays of the sun, had re¬ 
treated underground. 

“But Dmu Dran wishes to see you, 
Aydem,” the girl Ayveh went on, “and 
he sent me to fetch you. There are 
visitors arriving, and you must convey 
them from the tube station to his dem¬ 
onstration chambers. They are very 
important visitors.” 

“But why did he not transmit the 
order to me by directed thinking?” 
Aydem asked, puzzled. “He knows 
that even out here, in the Exhibit Sec¬ 
tion, I would receive it.” 

“Perhaps he sent me because he knew 
I wished to see you,” Ayveh suggested 
happily. “And because he knew you 
hungered for the sight of me. There 
are times, Aydem, when Dmu Dran 
actually seems to understand what feel¬ 
ings are.” 

“A Master understand feelings?” 
Aydem’s tone was scornful. “The Mas¬ 
ters are nothing but brains. Great ma¬ 
chines for thought, which know noth¬ 
ings of joy or sorrow or hunger for 
another.” 

“Shh!” Frightened, Ayveh put her 
fingers to his lips. “You must not say 
such things. Generous as Dmu Dran 
is, he is still a Master, and if his mind 
should chance to be listening, he would 
have to punish you. It might even mean 
the fuel chambers.” 

Aydem kissed the fingers that had 
stopped his speech. Then, seeing the 
mingled fear and longing in her face, he 
draw her close and kissed her savagely, 
tasting the sweetness of her lips until 
a pulse was beating like a hammer in 
his throat. 

Shaken, Ayveh freed herself and 
looked about, fearful that someone 
might have seen. There was no one. 
The corridors of the exhibit chambers 
of this tremendous museum of natural 
history, of which their Master, Dmu 
Dran, was curator, wound endlessly 
away in darkness except for the tiny 
lighted area that enclosed them. 

“There is no one to see,” Aydem 


reassured her. “I alone tend the ex¬ 
hibit chambers, and only I am permit¬ 
ted to leave the Master’s quarters with¬ 
out orders. And if any did see, who 
would tell?” 

“Ekno,” the girl whispered. “He 
would tell. He would like to see you 
sent into the fuel chambers, because 
he knows that we—that we—” 

H ER voice faltered and trailed off 
at the look of grimness in the 
man’s face. Aydem stared down at 
her, at her loveliness, before he spoke. 
He himself stood nearly six feet tall, 
and his dark hair was a shaggy mane 
dropping almost to his shoulders. He 
was beardless, for all facial hair had 
been removed by an unguent when he 
was a youth—a whim of Dmu Dran’s, 
though many Masters were less fas¬ 
tidious. 

His body held the sturdiness of the 
trunk of an oak—which he had never 
seen. And though his duties were 
light in this mechanized, sub-surface 
world to which man’s life on Mother 
Earth had retreated with the evolution 
of the Masters, muscles corded his 
body and were but lightly hidden by 
the green robe that swathed him. 

And there was a tension in those 
muscles now, as if they would explode 
into action if only they had something 
to seize upon and rend and tear. 

“Ayveh,” he said, “I have seen the 
mating papers. I took them from the 
machine to the Master a period ago. 
Our request to be assigned as each 
other’s mate has been denied. On the 
basis of the Selector Machine rating, 
I have been assigned to Teema, your 
assistant in overseeing the Master’s 
household, and y ou to Ekno, who tends 
to minor repairs.” 

“That ugly hairy one?” Horror al¬ 
most robbed Ayveh of her voice. “Who 
smells so bad and is always looking 
after me when I pass? No! I—I would 
rather kill myself first.” 

“I”—there was savagery in Aydem’s 
words—“would rather kill the Mas¬ 
ters !” 

“Oh, no!” the girl whispered in ter¬ 
ror. “You must not speak it. If you 
harmed Dmu Dran—if it became 
known even that you wished to—we 
should all be destroyed. Not in the 
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fuel chambers. We should go to the 
example cells. And we would not die 
—for a long time.” 

"Better that,” Aydem said stonily, 
"than to be slaves, to be mated to those 
we despise, to keep forever our silence 
and obey orders, to live and die like 
beasts!” 

Then, at Ayveh’s sudden gasp of ter¬ 
ror, Aydem whirled. 

His own features paled as he drew 
himself to attention. For Dmu Dran, 
their Master, had come silently up be¬ 
hind them as they spoke, the air-sus¬ 
pended chair which carried him making 
no sound. 

And Dmu Dran, his great round face 
blank, his large popping eyes unread¬ 
able, stared at Aydem with an unusual 
intensity. Yet no thoughts were com¬ 
ing from the mind within the huge, 
globular, thin-walled skull over which 
only a little wispy hair, like dried hay, 
was plastered. 

Had Dmu Dran heard? Had he 
caught the emanations of violent emo¬ 
tion which must have been spreading 
all over the vicinity from Aydem? Was 
he now probing into their minds for the 
words they had just spoken? If he 
knew or guessed them, their fate would 
be a terrible one. 

But when Dmu Dran spoke—for 
mental communication with the unde¬ 
veloped slave mind was fatiguing for 
a Master—his voice was mild. 

“I fear,” he said, in a thin piping 
tone, “that my servants are not happy. 
Perhaps they are upset by the mating 
orders that have arrived?” 

A YDEM of course was supposed to 
know nothing of the contents of 
the orders, having in theory no ability 
to read. But since Dmu Dran evidently 
knew he could read — he had been 
taught in his boyhood by a wise old 
slave long dead—boldness seemed the 
only course. 

“Master,” he said, “the girl Ayveh 
and I hoped to be mates. It is true we 
are not happy, because we have been 
assigned to others.” 

“Happiness.” Dmu Dran spoke the 
word reflectively. “Unhappiness. 
Mmm. Those are things not given 
us to feel. You are aware emotion is 
not a desirable characteristic in a 


slave?” 

"Aye, Master,” Aydem agreed sub¬ 
missively. 

“The selector machine,” Dmu Dran 
went on, “shows both you and the girl 
Ayveh to be capable of much emotion. 
It also indicates in both of you a brain 
capacity large for a slave. It is for these 
reasons you have been denied each 
other. It is desired that slaves should 
be strong and healthy, intelligent, but 
not too intelligent, and lacking in emo¬ 
tion so they will not become discon¬ 
tented. You understand these things, 
do you not?” 

"Aye, Master,” Aydem agreed in 
some astonishment. Ayveh pressed 
close to him, frightened by the strange 
conduct of Dmu Dran—for no Master 
ever spoke so familiarly with a slave. 

Dmu Dran was silent, as if thinking. 
While he waited, Aydem reflected 
that Dmu Dran was not exactly as 
other Masters were. To an untrained 
eye, all Masters looked much alike— 
a great, globular head set upon a 
small neckless body, the neck having 
disappeared in the course of evolution 
of the great head, so that the weight 
might be better rested on the stronger 
back and shoulder muscles. 

But Dmu Dran was perceptibly 
taller than other Masters Aydem had 
seen. Aydem had not seen many— 
there were only some thousand of 
them, and they lived in small groups in 
far-flung underground Centers, if not 
entirely alone, as did Dmu Dran. Dmu 
Dran’s cranium was also slightly 
smaller in diameter. 

Now an odd expression touched the 
flat countenance of the Master. 

“Aydem,” he said, “you have seen 
the contents of these halls many times. 
But Ayveh has not. So come with me 
now, both of you. We have a little 
time, and I wish to view some speci¬ 
mens. It is many years since I last 
examined them.” 

He turned his chair, and Aydem, 
exchanging a look of puzzlement with 
Ayveh, followed him down the corri¬ 
dor between the great, glass-enclosed, 
hermetically sealed exhibits. 

As they went, light sprang on along¬ 
side them, activated by the heat of 
their bodies on thermo-couples, and 
died away behind them. The Master led 
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them several hundred yards, and halted 
at last in a section devoted to ancient 
animals of the Earth’s youth. 

T HERE were here many beasts, 
huge and ferocious in appearance, 
reproduced in their natural environ¬ 
ment, seen, save by Aydem, not more 
than half a dozen times a year. Only 
six or eight Masters were born each 
year, just enough to keep the total of 
a thousand from dwindling. They 
visited the Repository of Natural 
Knowledge in the course of their edu¬ 
cational studies. 

In the glass cases that lined the 
miles of corridors were exhibits, many 
of them animated so cunningly that the 
artificial replicas of man and animal 
of the past seemed endowed with life, 
encompassing all the natural history 
of the world from the mists of the un¬ 
known, millions of years before, to the 
present day. But since the great brains 
of the Masters needed to be apprised 
of a fact but once to make it theirs 
forever, there was never really occa¬ 
sion for a Master to come here twice. 

Now Dmu Dran, Aydem and Ayveh 
stood before a great, orange-colored 
beast with black stripes, a snarl frozen 
upon his features, huge fangs, many 
inches in length, protruding from his 
jaws. Even though he was but a 
model of a beast dead many millennia, 
Ayveh instinctively drew closer to 
Aydem, as if the creature were indeed 
about to leap, and as if they were part 
of that group of men and women, much 
like themselves, that faced it in des¬ 
peration with long, pointed sticks in 
their hands. 

“The sabre-tooth tiger,” Dmu Dran 
said. “When it reigned on this Earth 
uncounted years ago, it was master of 
Aiden, the world above, a scourge 
feared and hated by all other animals. 
For many thousands of years it grew 
more and more powerful, its dominance 
contested by few. By its great teeth it 
was known—terrible weapons for rend¬ 
ing and tearing its prey. But in the 
end it ceased to be. Why did a beast 
like that, which no natural enemy 
could oppose, die, think you?” 

“It must indeed have been a fearful 
opponent that conquered it. Master,” 
Ayveh ventured uncertainly. 


What might have been a smile, had a 
Master known smiling, rippled over the 
pale moon-face. 

“Nature killed it,” Dmu Dran in¬ 
formed them. “Nature destroyed it by 
her very generosity. Those tusks you 
see that gave it its name—Nature con¬ 
tinued to add to their length and 
strength. But, alas! In her enthusi¬ 
asm, she made them so long in the 
course of time that their possessor could 
not close its mouth, could not eat, and 
so eventually starved to death. Aye, 
Nature evolved her great and dread 
child right out of existence.” 

“That was indeed strange.” Aydem 
frowned. “I do not understand. Why 
did she do so?” 

“Nature has curious ways.” Dmu 
Dran shrugged. “And having an in¬ 
finity of time, she can afford an infinity 
of experiments. What she is not satis¬ 
fied with, though she has made it su¬ 
preme, she destroys.” 

Dmu Dran shot his chair a few 
yards to the left. 

“And here,” he said, “is another 
great beast that was once master of 
the world when it was young.” 

T HE creature he now indicated 
stood far above a man’s head, even 
a slave’s. Three times, four times, five 
times higher than a slave did it tower. 

“The great dinosaur of the .Earth’s 
infancy,” Dmu Dran told them. “The 
hugest beast ever to shake the world 
with its tread. That one”—he pointed 
— “the largest land animal ever 
evolved. The enemies that could con¬ 
quer it were few or none. Unmolested 
by the lesser denizens of the day and 
the night, it ruled the Earth by its very 
bulk. Yet it too passed. Why, think 
you?” 

Aydem and Ayveh were silent, so 
Dmu Dran explained. 

“Again Nature was overgenerous. To 
this creature whose bulk made it sover¬ 
eign, it added still more bulk. Alack! 
In time she so increased the size of 
the beast that it could not get enough 
to eat, though it fed twenty-four hours 
of the day. It simply could not ingest 
fuel enough for its huge body. So in 
the end it too passed.” 

The man and the girl were still si¬ 
lent, their eyes wide with wonder. 
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Dmu Dran abruptly shot his air car a 
hundred yards down the corridor and 
stopped again, the lights coming on au¬ 
tomatically the moment he paused* 

He was now before the section de¬ 
voted to the evolution of man him¬ 
self, beginning with a creature half 
man, half beast, and rising to a repro¬ 
duction of the Masters who now ruled 
the world. 

Uneducated though they were, Ay- 
dem and Ayveh saw and understood 
the procession of figures, each more 
erect, each less hairy, each larger- 
headed than the one before it. 

Near the end of the line was an up¬ 
right figure which caused Ayveh to 
gasp, it was so like Aydem. 

“Man of the Early Machine Age” 

Dmu Dran read the inscription on 
the imperishable metal plate at the foot 
of the figure. “Aye, your Aydem does 
look like him. For it was man of that 
period, balanced between ignorance 
and knowledge, that we Masters 
thought it best our slaves should re¬ 
semble. But here is the exhibit that I 
have most pondered upon.” 

He moved a few feet, and they stood 
before the last half dozen figures. 

“There”—and Dmu Dran, with one 
short arm, indicated a figure as tall 
as Aydem, but differing from the one 
just before it in that its head was half 
again as large—“there is the first of 
the Masters. A mutant, with a brain- 
weight double anything ever known in 
man before. John Master, his name 
was, and it was appropriate. For in the 
last ten thousand years, all humankind 
save slaves have been his descendants 
—not men now, but Masters. I have 
often speculated upon the chance that 
saw him bom, and wondered if, had he 
never been conceived and brought to 
issue, the human species might not 
have turned in quite another direc¬ 
tion.” 

D MU DRAN was silent, thinking, 
and the two slaves did not in¬ 
trude upon his thoughts. Instead they 
studied the figures following this John 
Master of the large head. Each was 
larger-headed than the one before it, 
each smaller-bodied, shorter-necked, 
until the last figure might have been 
Dmu Dran himself. 


“It is an interesting point on which 
to wonder,” Dmu Dran said after a 
time. “How would mankind have 
evolved had not my ancestor been 
bom? The old records show that he 
was a cold and ruthless man, without 
sentiment. That by the power of his 
logical mind, and with the aid of his 
children, he seized the rule of the 
world and made his descendants su¬ 
preme forever. Forever? Well — 
supreme ever since. So that now, we 
Masters, the highest species of animal 
ever to evolve, are despotic rulers of 
the world, and if we wished, of the 
Solar System—even of the Universe. 

“But we do not wish. The Solar Sys¬ 
tem, save for this world, is lifeless, 
and it has never been worth our while 
to consider whether the stars beyond 
were worth reaching. We feel noth¬ 
ing, we enjoy nothing, for the capacity 
for those things has been bred out of 
us—evolved away in the course of yes¬ 
terday’s eons. We merely think, with 
our almost perfect brains, here in the 
bowels of the Earth, served by our 
slaves in a world almost effortless even 
for them. 

“We are, so far as we know—and 
there is little we do not know—the 
Masters, nature’s final product, evolu¬ 
tion’s end!” 

Abruptly Dmu Dran’s piping voice 
ceased, leaving tiny echoes rustling in 
the corridors. Aydem and Ayveh were 
alarmed and uneasy. Could Dmu Dran 
by chance be mad? Madness did some¬ 
times afflict a Master, though rarely 
one of Dmu Dran’s age. Usually they 
were much younger or much older, 
when the unexplainable insanity that 
was the only ailment the Masters had 
not conquered, took them. 

“I sometimes think,” Dmu Dran 
said after a moment, in a quieter tone 
now, “that though we cpnsider our¬ 
selves the last step in evolution’s chain, 
we may be wrong. Who knows what 
plans Nature has for us? None of us. 
But we shall. I am going to put it to 
the test, the momentous test that may 
decide the whole future of the world, 
aye, of the Universe itself. For know, 
my servants, that my visitors today are 
the Masters of the Supreme Council, 
come at my invitation to examine a ma¬ 
chine that I have made my life’s work. 
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“It is a matter of electricity and rays 
that will stimulate the latent change 
that lies in all plants and animals. So 
that in one generation, an animal may 
progress from the form it was born 
with to the form its descendants a thou¬ 
sand generations away would have. 
Aye—in less than a generation, in a 
few periods! 

“And I am going to propose to the 
Supreme Council that a chosen few of 
us Masters subject ourselves to the in¬ 
fluence of this machine, that we may 
know what we are to become, in Na¬ 
ture’s hidden scheme, in the persons of 
our grandchildren many times re¬ 
moved. I shall propose to them we 
raise ourselves now to the glories of 
the final form destined to the Masters, 
and I think they will agree. 

“For we Masters, the favored chil¬ 
dren of nature, will hardly be loath to 
rise to the final position scarcely lower 
than gods that our philosophers have 
foreseen as ultimately ours!” 

Excitement shone in Dmu Dran’s 
popping eyes. But in a moment it died. 
He gestured. 

“Return to your quarters, my serv¬ 
ants. I shall meet my visitors myself, 
Aydem. Say nothing to anyone, and 
worry not for the moment concerning 
the mating assignments. Nothing will 
be done about such matters until I— 
know.” 

With that cryptic remark, he shot 
away down the corridor in his air-chair 
as Aydem and Ayveh stared at each 
other in perplexity and mounting hope. 

I N the periods of waiting that fol¬ 
lowed, there was tension in the 
slaves’ quarters. All knew of the un¬ 
precedented visit of the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil, and somehow word got about that 
the mating assignments had come, but 
had not yet been announced by Dmu 
Dran. 

Curiosity regarding these matters, 
however, was not as strong as it might 
have been had not slaves been for so 
many generations bred for docility and 
lack of emotion. Aydem and Ayveh’s 
fellow servants exhibited only mild 
curiosity about any occurrence, and 
when not working, for the most part 
contented themselves with eating, 
sleeping, and playing simple games. 


Only Ekno, the hairy one who cov¬ 
eted Ayveh, had a brain that busied it¬ 
self with affairs outside its immediate 
concern. And Ekno, hatred in his face 
as he watched Aydem covertly, knew 
that something of great import was 
transpiring. He could scarcely contain 
himself to know what, and even took 
the great risk, unthinkable to the 
others, of snooping about Dmu Dran’s 
private quarters under the pretense of 
making repairs, homing to pick up some 
scrap of information. 

In time, after many secret sessions in 
Dmu Dran’s demonstration chambers, 
the Supreme Council left, each Master 
boarding his private air-car and being 
shot away through the great maze of 
tunnels that honeycombed the earth to 
his home center. With the President 
of the Council, the oldest living Master, 
went a large, heavy package which 
Aydem transported to his car with 
great care, little dreaming that the des¬ 
tiny of himself and Ayveh and count¬ 
less millions of their unborn descend¬ 
ants lay within those careful wrap¬ 
pings. 

A FTER this, for some periods 
more, nothing happened. The 
other slaves almost forgot anything 
unusual had occurred. Only Ekno still 
watched Aydem’s every move, eager 
for some evidence of wrong-doing he 
could present to Dmu Dran, or even to 
the Board of Slave Mating, supreme 
authority in regard to all slaves. 

But with Dmu Dran’s strange words 
ringing in his mind, Aydem made no 
move Ekno could seize upon. Save 
when outside the living quarters, to 
which Ekno by the nature of his duties 
was usually confined, Aydem and Ay¬ 
veh did not even exchange words. 

But Aydem’s chief duty was to keep 
the interminable corridors of the ex¬ 
hibit section free from the natural rock 
dust that gathered, and only he was 
permitted to enter it. Ekno dared not 
follow him there, so it was there he and 
Ayveh met. 

It was a great risk Ayveh took, for 
no woman was permitted to leave the 
living quarters at all. But Dmu Dran’s 
words had given them courage. And it 
was possible for her, since she was 
chief of the women, to slip away from 
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her duties for stolen moments from 
time to time. 

On these occasions they exchanged 
few words. Their hearts spoke for 
them, and their tongues could be silent. 
Aydem eagerly showed the girl through 
the multitudinous exhibits that traced 
man's life on the planet. 

L ONG years these had fascinated 
him. Countless periods he had 
spent studying them, and scanning the 
engraved metal placards that explained 
each detail of what he saw. 

Though Ayveh could not read, he 
could interpret for her. And many of 
the exhibits spoke for themselves. Al¬ 
most all were animated. A touch of a 
button set them in motion, and count¬ 
less replicas of countless types of men 
who had walked the world and van¬ 
ished, went through the acts of life 
again. 

In engrossed silence, Aydem and 
Ayveh watched hairy men of the 
Earth’s infancy defend themselves with 
fire and spear and arrow against the 
attacks of wild animals. They saw 
other men, higher in the scale of evolu¬ 
tion, build simple dwellings, strike fire 
from flints or produce it from spun 
sticks, hunt, plant seed, weave cloth, 
cook, and do all the multitudinous acts 
that were necessary to existence. 

Most of all, Aydem was fascinated 
not by the exhibits showing the ma¬ 
chine world just before the coming of 
the Masters, but by the reproductions 
of man in his younger days. Haltingly 
he tried to explain to Ayveh that he felt 
within himself a kinship to those long 
dead men who had made bows and ar¬ 
rows, planted and reaped their crops 
with their hands, had tamed wild horses 
and on their backs ridden down the 
wild boar and the wolf, had, with spear 
and arrow, defended themselves against 
their enemies. 

He stretched his arms, and his 
mighty muscles coiled and knotted. 

“Sometimes in my sleep,” he told 
Ayveh, his eyes burning, “I am no 
longer within these underground do¬ 
minions of the Masters, but am free up¬ 
on Aiden, the Earth’s surface. I know 
what it must be like, for I can see it all 
in my dreams. I can feel the warm 
touch of what they call the sun, and 


underfoot the roughness of the growing 
things called grass. Animals, not ar¬ 
tificial like these, but alive, roam the 
land, and in my dreams I combat them.” 

“It must be a wonderful place,” Ay¬ 
veh whispered wistfully. “So strange 
and different from this.” 

“Sometimes I feel as if I were going 
to burst, forever locked away within 
these walls of rock where the Masters 
choose to live!” Aydem burst out. “I 
wish to work, to fight, to conquer—” 

Somewhere nearby there was a 
scraping noise. Ayveh gasped with 
terror, and Aydem whirled instantly. 
The sound of running footsteps sprang 
up several corridors away. Aydem 
dashed in that direction, caught a 
glimpse of a man running toward the 
living quarters. 

He put on a burst of speed, but the 
other outdistanced him and ducked 
through a door before Aydem could get 
close enough to identify the spying 
one. 

“But it was Ekno,” he said, his voice 
grim, as he hurried back to take the 
frightened Ayveh to her quarters. “It 
was Ekno, and he was spying on us. 
He overheard. He will report to Dmu 
Dran.” 

Py MpUT the Master,” Ayveh fal- 
JW tered, “he did not mind be¬ 
fore—” 

Aydem took her hand. 

“There is no telling what a Master 
will do,” he growled. “He may have 
been amusing himself. We must be 
prepared. Do not sleep this period. 
Wait for me behind this door that leads 
from the quarters to the exhibits. Come 
if I call. Have food with you.” 

“But Aydem!” Ayveh exclaimed, 
wide-eyed. “You would not question 
the decree of a Master?” 

“If Dmu Dran condemns me to the 
fuel chamber,” Aydem answered, “I 
will kill him and we will try to escape. 
See!” 

From beneath his tunic he withdrew 
a knife with a long gleaming blade and 
a heavy handle. 

“I have had this long,” he boasted. 
“It is part of an exhibit that became out 
of order. I fixed it under Dmu Dran’s 
direction. And stole this unnoticed. 
I will kill Dmu Dran with it if I must. 
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There are many tunnels that have been 
abandoned leading out from this center. 
I have heard it whispered, by old Temu 
who taught me when I was young, that 
one leads to the world above. We will 
seek it. We will seek escape. If we 
must, we will die. But I will not go 
to the fuel chambers.” 

He looked at her white face. 

“But I can go alone—” he began. 
Ayveh flung herself into his arms. 
“No, Aydem, no!” she whispered. 
“Where you go, I will go. If you live, 
I will live. If you die, I will die.” 

He kissed her then strongly, pas¬ 
sionately. And as he kissed her, the 
command came. By directed thinking. 
To report at once to Dmu Dran. 

W ITH unfaltering stride Aydem 
entered Dmu Dran’s personal 
quarters. As he went in, he passed 
Ekno, and there was a smirk of triumph 
on the hairy one’s features. Aydem did 
not deign to glance at the other. He 
closed the door behind him, and was in 
the presence of Dmu Dran. 

The flat, pop-eyed face of the Master 
was as blank as ever. 

“Aydem, my servant,” he piped, “a 
charge has been placed against you. 
A serious charge. You merit punish¬ 
ment. If I do not punish you, the charge 
may come to the attention of the Board 
of Slave Mating. It will wish to know 
why. It will send for you, and when 
you are placed beneath the instruments, 
it will know I have been guilty of a 
crime too. It will know that you are 
far above the allowed intelligence quo¬ 
tient for a slave, and that I have falsi¬ 
fied your records since childhood, as I 
have falsified those of the servant 
Ayveh.” 

Aydem stared at him in speechless 
astonishment. 

“You are startled, Servant Aydem,” 
the Master said. “But it is true I, a 
Master, have violated one of the most 
rigid rules of the few that Masters must 
observe. I have deliberately preserved 
from destruction in the fuel chambers a 
man and a woman of as high a physical 
and mental level as the world has 
known since the days of the first Mas¬ 
ter. 

“I have done this for reasons of my 
own. I think we shall soon know 


whether I have been right to—” 

He did not finish, for behind him a 
section of the wall grew luminous, and 
a figure began to appear, seemingly 
within it. 

Dmu Dran made a gesture. Aydem 
withdrew quickly to one side, beyond 
the seeing range of the communicator 
panel, and the Master turned. A voice, 
piping but stern, spoke from the wall: 

“Dmu Dran! Nalu Tah, president of 
the Supreme Council, speaks.” 

“Dmu Dran listens.” 

“Dmu Dran! Of the ten subjects up¬ 
on whom the Supreme Council has been 
testing the apparatus devised by you 
for the precipitating of evolutionary 
change, the last has just gone mad. The 
brain capacity of all increased by fifty 
percent, and the skulls enlarged during 
their subjection to the rays of your 
apparatus. Each, however, after reach¬ 
ing an increase of approximately fifty 
percent in brain size, was afflicted by' 
the dread madness. All have been de¬ 
stroyed. Dmu Dran, you are ordered 
to report at once to Judicial Center to 
make explanation, and be judged.” 

“Dmu Dran hears.” 

The glow in the wall died. The great¬ 
headed figure of the president of the 
Supreme Council vanished. Dmu Dran 
let out a little sigh. 

“Mad,” he whispered. “All went 
mad. As some are going mad already, 
and as in a hundred thousand years all 
will, the entire race of Masters. So 
that they will be no more. In a hundred 
thousand years, the supreme creation 
of Nature, the mightiest thinking ma¬ 
chines she has ever produced, will be 
destroyed. By the irresistible forces of 
Nature herself, adding always to the 
gift she has given, until the weight of 
it crushes us out of existence. Yes, 
crushes us literally out of existence.” 

H E turned, faced the wondering 
Aydem. 

“Aydem, my servant,” he said, “I 
have been right. I have feared a certain 
thing, and I have learned that my fears 
are well founded. I have concentrated 
the evolutionary development of a hun¬ 
dred thousand years in certain selected 
Masters, and all have gone mad. The 
reason I can easily guess. Their brains 
grew in size, until the very weight of 
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the brain crushed many of its own cells. 
The very multiplicity of the cells piled 
layer upon top of layer destroyed the 
more delicate. The process can already 
be seen at work occasionally now. In 
time it will encompass us all. 

“The bulk of the dinosaur, which 
made it supreme, killed it. The teeth 
of the sabre-tooth tiger destroyed it. 
And the brain of the Masters, which 
has made them supreme, is foredestined 
to destroy them just as utterly. 

“Aydem, you are a man as men were 
before the sudden branching that pro¬ 
duced the Masters. A branching that I 
now know was but another experi¬ 
ment on Nature’s part, leading no¬ 
where. Hark you—the ultimate evolu¬ 
tion of man is yet to come. Yes, yet to 
come. 

“Yet, if the Masters live out their 
existence. Nature may well be foiled, or 
at the least, set back a thousand million 
years in her plans. For in a hundred 
thousand years, when the Masters are 
gone, man may well be gone too. 

“Yet, if the Masters were to vanish 
now, while you and Ayveh lived, from 
your loins might spring the line that 
will yet reach upward to the stars.” 

Dmu Dran’s voice piped off into 
silence. But he was not finished speak¬ 
ing, for after a moment he shook him¬ 
self and continued. 

“What Man will be like in the end I 
do not know. He will not be a great¬ 
headed thinking machine, I am sure. 
He will have mind, yes, but soul too, 
and body, all balanced into a whole that 
will far surpass us, the Masters. 

“What I am going to do is hard. Yet 
perhaps I am but a tool of Nature’s too. 
Perhaps she designed me for this very 
purpose—to put evolution back upon 
its proper track. 

“Aydem, you may never understand. 
That does not matter. These are my 
last orders. Take Ayveh. Go to the 
very end of the exhibit section. There, 
in a section where the rooms have been 
crushed by falling rock, you will find 
one stone perfectly round and seem¬ 
ingly too great for a thousand men to 
move. Upon one side is a red spot. 
Push at this spot. The rock will roll 
aside and you will see an entrance. De¬ 
scend. A passageway will lead you up¬ 
ward, and in time you will come out 


upon Aiden, the surface of the Earth 
above—a region into which we Masters 
have not chosen to venture save but 
fleetingly for a thousand years. 

^Y 0U will have the half of one 
m. period in which to do this. Then 
I will press a button here beside me. 
The details you would not understand. 
But when I do, every inch of these vast 
tunnels that we Masters have created 
throughout the Earth’s interior will 
collapse. Every Master will die at the 
same instant. And every slave—for 
there are none living save yourselves 
whose blood may go into the lifestream 
of the Man to come. It would take 
centuries for them to evolve again as a 
group to your level. So you two, Aydem 
and Ayveh, will be, to all historical 
appearance, the first man and woman. 
The gap between you and your ances¬ 
tors will be broken when I press this 
button. 

“You will not understand my rea¬ 
sons, I say. But you will survive above, 
for you have long studied the great ex¬ 
hibit chambers and know what you 
must do to wrest a living from Nature. 
In time you will forget that such things 
as Masters ever existed. And your 
kind' will mount upward toward the 
stars, on a true course which has been 
sidetracked for only a little while.” 

Dmu Dran fell silent, as if musing, 
and his pale round face seemed sad. 
Aydem, in truth, understood but little. 
Yet he understood Dmu Dran’s instruc¬ 
tions, and his heart leaped within his 
breast. 

Dmu Dran looked up. 

“Go now,” he ordered. 

A YDEM forced his way through the 
tangle of weeds and roots that 
choked the entrance of the cave, in 
which the long tunnel he and Ayveh 
had traversed for an interminable time 
ended. He stood upright, and drew 
Ayveh after him. 

They had emerged upon the surface 
of the Earth at night. The moon, a 
thing of wondrous beauty to them, rode 
the heavens low in the east, a great 
orange ball. A summer night’s wind 
breathed through the great masses of 
tangled vegetation that surrounded 
them, and the scent of flowers was car- 
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ried by it. to tremble. It seemed to shudder. One 

The man and the woman breathed long-drawn puff of air, like a hollow 
deep, speechless with wonder and joy. death-gasp, seemed forced from the 
Somewhere near, a nightbird was trill- cavern before which they stood, and the 
ing, and from farther away came the ground under them shook. Ayveh was 
cry of an unknown animal. Both sounds thrown into Aydem’s arms, and he held 
alike were music to their ears. her close until the violent tremor had 

“Free!” Aydem whispered exult- passed, 
ingly. “Ayveh, we are free! We are “Dmu Dran has pressed the button,” 
slaves no more!” he said, understanding. “The Masters 

Bathed by the moonlight, caressed are no more. Ayveh, my mate, the Mas- 
by the night breeze, they stood close ters are no more! We are free, and 
together, his arm about her, and feasted there is no one to come after us. We 
their eyes and ears on the world. will know struggle and conflict and 

“The knife I stole,” Aydem said, “I labor, but we are free!” 
will keep. With it we will make what He held her close and kissed her. 
we need, kill what we need. Ayveh, Then at last, hand in hand, they set 
Avyeh—” out together into the world Dmu Dran 

His words broke off. Of a sudden had given them. Aydem—the first 
the very earth beneath them had begun man. And Ayveh—the first woman. 
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Tom Blaine, Interplanetary Taxi-Driver, Knew All the Answers 
-But Landing on a Strange Sphere, He Asked the Questions! 


T HE Orion Club on Asteroid 444 “Taxi? Ta—Hey, you bum—” 

was just letting out after one of its One of the Spectrum Cabs was try- 
floor shows. “Taxi? Taxi?” I called ing to squeeze in behind me, in the park- 
out in my most persuasive tones. ing lane. Think they’re smart, those 

Business had been dull around the hackies, with their red-orange-yellow- 
hotel and theater asteroids, so I had green-blue-violet striped buggies. He 
parked here, hoping for a long fare, rammed in, denting my rocket-tube 
Maybe even a hop to Mars. bumper-guard at the back. 
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I ran to his window. 

“Listen here, Rainbow Man,” I 
growled, “for two Martian zans I’d 
wrap a jet-tube around your fat neck!” 

“You and what interstellar armada?” 
he sneered back. 

Some of those guys use the corniest 
slang. College man, eh? 

“Step out and say that,” I invited. 
“I’ll hit you so hard it’ll take you ten 
light-years to crawl back.” 

I ain’t so dumb, either. 

He started opening his door. I might 
have lit into him, with another crack 
or my fist, except that suddenly a gor¬ 
geous blonde stepped from the Orion 
Club. She headed straight for our two 
cabs. 

“Taxi?” I said, swinging my hatch- 
door in Smart-mouth’s face. The 
blonde stepped in my chariot with a 
bored nod. Over my shoulder I threw 
at the hackie: “Hit the Milky Way, ya 
space-bum.” 

Guess that took the momentum out 
of his jets. 

But I forgot about that, and turned 
to my fare, after sliding in to the driv¬ 
ing seat. I blinked. It was like look¬ 
ing at the Sun from Mercury. Talk 
about your Venusian beauties! This 
Earth-girl had them all beat a light- 
year. She had class. And clothes, and 
jewels. 

“Where to, princess?” I queried. 

“Oh, anywhere. I don’t care where,” 
she returned, just like that. 

“Uh—” I grunted. “You mean— 
anywhere? But, lady, you’ve got to 
have a destination!” 

“Well, I haven’t,” she snapped back. 
“I’m utterly bored. Just take me out 
in space somewhere. There won’t be 
any vacuum-headed boobs out there, 
anyway.” 

I scratched my head and stepped on 
the starter. The motor coughed, but 
started. I’ll have to have that carbu¬ 
retor looked at some time. There was 
always something wrong with my crate. 
That’s what you get for buying a used 
space-car. I shifted into first. 

But something else happened, as 
though I already hadn’t had enough 
happen to me for one day. The hatch- 
door jerked open and a man jumped in. 

“Sorry, mister,” I said. “I got a fare. 
Cab right in back of me.” 


So what if I did give Brainy-mouth 
a break? We all have to make a living. 
Things are pretty tough these days, 
what with the Martian cabbies cutting 
our throats in a bargain-fare war. 

But the newcomer didn’t seem to 
hear. He was a tall, dark, lean bird, 
with a mean glint in his eye, dressed in 
evening clothes. He plumped himself 
down next to the blonde, squinted at 
her, and then glanced nervously out of 
the cab window. 

“I said—” I began again. 

“I know,” he interrupted in a nasty 
tone. “You have a fare—me! Get go¬ 
ing, fast!” 

“Why, you tramp!” I yelled. “Who 
you giving orders to, even if you are 
wearing tails? This is a free Universe. 
Get out or—” 

T HEN I gulped and said, "Pardon 
me.” I was looking down the bar¬ 
rel of a spark-gun. The blonde gasped, 
shrinking away. The guy poked me in 
the ribs. 

“Take the nearest exit to space,” he 
ordered. “Or you’ll be exiting into the 
ether.” 

I didn’t waste any more time. I had 
once seen a man with half his skin 
burned away by a spark-gun. I let out 
the clutch and rolled into the speed 
lane. Gunning the rockets, I took the 
take-off tube in second. Some hacks 
take it in third. But that’s tough on 
the motor, fighting surface gravity. 

A minute later we shot past the 
photo-electric locks into space. I shifted 
into third, zooming out fast. Below 
us, the big-sealed quartz dome of As¬ 
teroid 444 got smaller until it was just a 
light. Then it winked out, as the miles 
ripped by. 

Now I had a chance to begin won¬ 
dering what was going on. What did 
the gunman want? The girl? Or had 
he robbed the Orion Club and was 
using me to help make his getaway? 

I got my voice back and turned to¬ 
ward the back seat. 

“Listen here, what’s this all about? 
You know this girl?” 

“No, but I’d like to,” the guy an¬ 
swered silkily. But then he said: 
“Don’t worry, sister. I’m not interested 
in you. I’ve got something more im¬ 
portant to do.” 
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He looked at me. It was a hard look. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Blaine. Tom Blaine. Thomas, to 
you.” I was sort of over my first 
shakes. No bum can scare me more 
than a minute, even with a spark-gun. 

“Okay,” he said. “Now listen, Blaine. 
I’m Bart Warren. I have to make a 
little trip. I won’t tell you where, and 
I can’t let you off anywhere. Can’t 
take a chance, now. How much fuel 
in your tanks?” 

My blood boiled all of a sudden. No 
tramp was going to burn up my fuel, 
and take my cab where I didn’t want 
to go. I leaped at him. He wasn’t 
holding the gun straight at me. 

I jumped right in his lap, from the 
front seat, and clipped him on the chin. 
I would have got him except that I 
forgot to brace myself. The blow 
wasn’t solid because we were in free 
space without gravity or weight. We 
didn’t have any equalizers. It didn’t 
knock him out, only dazed him for a 
second. 

I grabbed for his wrist, wrenched it. 
He jammed his elbow against my 
Adam’s apple, and shoved my head 
back. I gagged for air. 

“Pull his arm—” I managed to gur¬ 
gle at the girl. 

But she didn’t do a thing. She just 
sat there motionless in her corner, as 
though she were held down by Jupi¬ 
ter’s gravity. 

That was all I had time to think 
about then. Warren got his wrist free 
and raised the gun. His arm came 
down. My head cracked open. I went 
out like an eclipse. 

W HEN I came to, the first thing I 
saw was the blonde But from a 
queer angle. I was lying down in the 
back of the cab. When I tried to move, 
I cursed. I was tied hand and foot. 
Warren had ripped off the seat-linings 
for cord. 

I could see his head over the front 
seat, watching the instrument panel. I 
gave a groan, hearing the rear rockets 
drumming. He was tearing the heart 
out of the motor. I was groaning over 
my head, too, which felt like a balloon. 
The girl looked down at me. 

“Well?” her eyes said. They were 
sky-blue eyes, like the kind of sky you 
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see on Earth in the summer. 

I held up my tied hands, hoping she’d 
oblige. But she held up her own hands, 
also tied. The devil take that Warren! 
We couldn’t do a thing. I strained to 
get loose, though, just in case. 
Warren’s head turned at the noise. 
“Quiet back there!” he snapped. 
“You can’t get loose. Take it easy. 
Just a few more hours yet.” 

“How long was I out?” I demanded. 
“Never mind,” Warren grunted. 

The girl had a wrist-watch, but she 
shook her head. 
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“Forgot to wind it last night,” she 
explained. 

I glanced at the cab’s roof-clock, but 
Warren had stopped it. For his own 
reasons, he didn’t want us to know how 
long the trip was taking. I couldn’t 
even guess at the time. Out in space, 
hours seem like days—or seconds. 
Depends. 

What crazy kind of business was 
this? Why all the secrecy on Warren’s 
part? Were we going toward the Sun 
—toward Mars, Earth, Venus, or Mer¬ 
cury? Or away from the Sun—toward 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune or 
Pluto? I discounted Pluto. It was the 
one planet you couldn’t get to in less 
than days. Warren had said “just a 
few hours.” 

When Warren shifted to decelera¬ 
tion, after a while, I was still in the 
dark. We were halfway to some planet. 
But which one? 

I gave up trying to figure it out, with 
no sense of time to go by, and no direct 
view out of the windows. I looked at 
the girl. She was a mystery too, pretty 
or not! 

“Sorry you’re in this,” I remarked 
finally, to open up a conversation and 
pass time. “Your folks, or husband, 
will worry about you. Miss—uh—” I 
didn’t even know her name. 

“Bronson,” she supplied. “Della 
Bronson. I suppose they will worry— 
the folks, not a husband. But I don’t 
care. I rather enjoy this!” 

A ND darned if her eyes didn’t 
sparkle a little, making her pret¬ 
tier than ever. She looked more alive 
that way. I had a chance to give her 
a real once-over. Her fancy gown was 
iridescent, changing from blue to red 
to green. Must be pure Uranian silque, 
at a dollar an inch. Jewelry, too—tiara, 
necklace, bracelets, and corsage-holder. 
All flashy and expensive. 

Society debutante, I sized her up. 
Millions in the family. Palatial estate 
on some asteroid. But bored as the 
devil by her life. Rounds of parties, 
balls, space-yacht shindigs. Fortune- 
hunters after her. Wanted to get away 
from it all, 

“You got spunk,” I said. “Some girls 
would be weeping their eyes out.” I’m 
impulsive at times. So I took a chance. 


“Your eyes are too pretty for that, any¬ 
how,” I added. 

You should have seen her freeze up 
at that! She didn’t have to say what 
she thought. It was written over her 
face, all snooty and how-dare-you ? I 
was just a lug, in her eyes. A common 
hack, bawling on street corners for 
fares. I wasn’t fit to touch the ground 
she walked on! 

“Okay, sister,” I snapped. “If that’s 
the way you want it. Thought you’d 
like to have a friend in this. When we 
get back from this, I’m charging you 
full fare. You got in this cab first!” 

Business is business. She glared at 
me, her eyes as cold as the diamonds 
she wore. But I didn’t like the way 
Warren leered at me over his shoulder 
suddenly. When or if we got back 
from this! 

W ARREN landed the ship, at last. 

Made a pretty smooth landing 
for an amateur pilot. He untied the 
girl’s hands. She rubbed her wrists. 

“Now untie Blaine, Sally,” he or¬ 
dered, while he kept me covered. 

“Don’t call me Sally!” the girl flared, 
tilting her nose into the stratosphere. 
“Miss Bronson is the name.” 

“Sally,” repeated Warren, grinning 
at his humor. The girl took it out on 
me, roughly loosing my bonds and 
wrenching the cords over my half-raw 
skin. Warren valved air out of the 
ship, slowly, until our breathing be¬ 
came adjusted to an atmosphere at 
least as thin as Mars. 

“I have business to do here,” War¬ 
ren told us, when we stepped out on 
whatever land it was. “No need keep¬ 
ing you tied up. But you can’t leave. 
I’ve got the ignition key, Blaine. Also 
the duplicate that was in your wallet. 
I looked the ship over while you were 
unconscious. You have no guns. If 
you’re hungry, help yourself to the 
emergency rations and water. I’m tak¬ 
ing a few cans along myself, in case it 
takes me a while to find what I want.” 

“What’re you after?” I asked point- 
blank. “Where are we?” 

“Figure it out for yourself, smart 
guy,” he said. “If you can!” 

I watched him walk away without 
saying anything, but inside I was 
seething like Jupiter’s Red Spot. So he 
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thought I was a dumbbell, did he? Just 
a common cabby who wouldn’t know 
Mars from Neptune except by follow¬ 
ing the regular space routes. Well, I’d 
show him! 

I squinted around. One look at the 
Sun and I could tell, by its size, just 
how far away it was. It was dawn 
here. The Sun was just coming up. 
It popped over some low hills like a 
big red moon. I couldn’t tell by the 
plain scenery where we were. Most 
planets look pretty much alike, in a 
general way. 

“See that Sun?” I said to the girl. 
“It’s big. Bigger than on Earth. That 
means we’re either on Mercury or 
Venus! Simple, isn’t it? And he 
thought I’d be stumped!” 

I turned to Della Bronson. Her eyes 
were puzzled. Being a society doll, 
she wouldn’t know astronomy from 
beans. 

“You see,” I explained, “Mercury 
and Venus have tracks closer to the 
sun. Orbits, you know. So the Sun 
would appear larger.” 

Even she must see that. But her 
eyes were still puzzled, as she squinted 
at the Sun, then around at the horizon. 
Good Lord, did those dames come that 
dumb? 

“But is that Sun larger?” she said. 
“Suppose this is a small body. The 
horizon would be foreshortened. The 
Sun would seem larger, simply by false 
comparison.” 

I gagged. 

She almost smiled at me. 

“Sorry to disrupt your pretty little 
theory, Mr. Blaine. But even you can 
see there is no standard basis for com¬ 
parison. Am I right?” 

“Right,” I said in a kind of small 
voice, looking at the Sun again. Now it 
seemed small! It’s like one of those 
optical illusions, where things seem to 
switch back and forth. First it seemed 
the Sun was large. Then my mind 
would make a little jump and the Sun 
would seem small. 

S HE was right, all right. The hori¬ 
zon was either small, or the Sun 
was actually big. No proof either way. 
It was the first time I’d been dumped 
on a planet without knowing which 
one. When you’re told it’s Venus, you 


know the Sun’s larger than on Earth. 
When you aren’t told, it’s a toss-up. 

“Can’t tell at that,” I admitted. 

“We can, too,” Della went on. “Test 
the gravity.” 

“What! How?” 

“By jumping, of course!” She didn’t 
add the word “dope,” but I’ll bet she 
thought it. 

I gave myself a kick, in my mind. 
Then I jumped straight up. I went 
pretty high. The gravity was light, 
less than on Earth. 

I kind of misjudged and landed 
crooked. Della watched me stumble 
to my feet. “About four times your 
length, that leap,” she observed. “Grav¬ 
ity is one-fifth to two-fifths of Earth. 
Hm-m-m!” 

“That means Mercury or Mars!” I 
said before she could, to show I wasn’t 
as dumb as she thought. “All the 
other planets are bigger.” 

She spoke right after me. 

“How about Earth’s moon, or any 
of the satellites in the Solar System? 
We’ve only eliminated—” 

She stopped and looked at me with 
her eyebrows raised, exactly like a 
school teacher prompting a little boy to 
answer. 

I balked. She might have bowled me 
over by knowing her onions in astron¬ 
omy, but I wasn’t going to let her treat 
me like that. 

‘Til figure this out for myself!” I 
told her. “I don’t need your help.” 

“All right, if you want to make a 
game of it,” she nodded, with an impish 
grin that made me see red. “We’ll 
talk over clues together. See which 
one of us gets the answer first.” 

“Okay,” I agreed. I began looking 
around fast. I’d beat her to it. What 
was that line of something just at the 
edge of the horizon? 

She saw it, too. She started to walk 
toward it, craning her neck. I watched 
her high-heeled slippers clattering over 
the rocky ground before I came out of 
my trance, and ran after her. I pulled 
her back. 

“Let go of me!” she snapped. I knew 
she would. 

“Stay near the ship,” I warned her. 
“We haven’t any weapons. Never can 
tell what critters run around on other 
planets.” 
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“Let go!” she repeated, jerking free 
and going on. She advanced a little 
distance, then turned back. She gripped 
my arm. “You’re right. Thanks for 
your thoughtfulness.” 

She gave me a big smile—and meant 
it. I grunted something and then dived 
in the ship, coming out with a pair of 
binoculars. I always carried them for 
rubes in space who wanted to see the 
sights. 

I studied that funny line off in the 
distance. The glasses brought them up 
as square-cut, stone banks. Canals! 

“You look like the cat that ate the 
canary,” Della said sweetly. “That 
wouldn’t happen to be a canal bank, 
would it?” 

How the devil had she guessed that 
without binoculars? 

I opened my mouth quick, but she 
beat me to it. 

“Don’t say Mars too soon,” she 
laughed. “Don’t forget that several 
other planets and satellites were found 
with canal systems, built by early races. 
I forget which ones, though.” 

1 CLOSED my mouth, grinding my 
teeth. Why hadn't I thought of 
that? I looked up. There was a morn¬ 
ing mist over the Sun, cutting off most 
of its glare. High up, I could make 
out two small moons. 

“Well,” I laughed, seeing her follow 
my glance, “anyway, we’re sure we’re 
not on Earth!” 

Believe it or not, but I said it only 
after I was positive I’d never heard of 
another moon of Earth being dis¬ 
covered. Confound her, anyway. She 
had me walking on eggs. 

“Yes,” she agreed. “That’s definite. 
It isn’t Earth.” 

I took another look at the two moons. 
“Those two moons eliminate—” I 
started, before I remembered I was go¬ 
ing to figure it out for myself. I shut 
up. Let her do her own eliminating. 
In my mind I filed away the planets or 
satellites eliminated, and those still in 
the running. It was getting pretty 
complicated already. 

But I could see her lips moving, as 
though she were talking to herself. 
The facts were piling up—but I 
couldn’t add ’em properly. When you 
get a clue like the canals, and then re¬ 


member other bodies have them; and 
see two moons and realize that includes 
a lot; and have a small world with a 
large Sun by looks, but a rather chilly 
atmosphere—well, it’s all pretty con¬ 
fusing. 

I needed more and better clues. 
Where were they? 

“What about Warren?” Della asked 
suddenly. 

She would break in on my thoughts, 
just when I was beginning to untangle 
the facts. 

“Nothing about Warren,” I retorted. 
“We wait until he comes back. The 
next move’s up to him.” 

“What do you suppose he’s looking 
for—treasure ?” 

I jumped a little, because I’d had 
that thought myself. 

“Perhaps,” I said. “Last century, 
when the space pirates were on the 
rampage, they sometimes cached their 
loot in odd places. Some never got back 
to fetch them. Must be lots of buried 
treasure around the planets.” 

“He probably has a treasure-map,” 
Della said. “He seemed to know just 
where to go. What do you suppose 
he’ll find?” 

“Jewels, iridium, radium—the usual 
stuff. Probably a lot of fancy jewelry. 
The old space pirates used to barge 
right into rich men’s homes and cop 
the family treasures.” 

Her eyes began to shine at the men¬ 
tion of the jewelry. Didn’t she have 
enough of that, with a young fortune in 
gems already draped around her? They 
were never satisfied, these spoiled de¬ 
butante brats. For two zans I’d tell 
her just what I thought of her. But I 
didn’t. Every time I looked in her eyes 
—well, never mind. 

“Pirate treasure!” she said, glowing. 
Her voice caught, then. “Suppose he 
finds it? Remember those stories of 
people going utterly mad at sudden 
riches ? Killing anybody who might be 
a witness—” 

“You read that trash?” I said sar¬ 
castically. But I felt a little chill race 
down my spine. “Forget about that. 
Let’s get on with our guessing game.” 

Della nodded. I had to give her 
credit. She was brave enough to take 
things as they came, even if the worst 
happened. She was bending over a few 
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stalks now, that grew along the plain 
we were on. They had big red blos¬ 
soms that opened and closed all the 
time, as though they were breathing. 

“The breather-plant!” she cried. 
“Native vegetation of—” 

She stopped, of course, and I went 
wild. I’d never checked up on stuff 
like that, on other planets. She had 
me beat already. 

But then she shook her head. 

“No, I’m wrong. The breather-plants 
were seeded on various worlds. They 
grow almost anywhere in the System. 
This doesn’t help a bit—darn!” 

“If we could only see some ani¬ 
mals—” I suggested. I knew more 
about them. 

“Probably wouldn’t help,” Della said. 
“Evolution has been surprisingly uni¬ 
form on all the worlds. Thicker furs 
and hides on colder planets, that’s all. 
The few distinctive life-forms of each 
world are usually the rare ones that you 
never see in days or weeks. I think 
we’ll have to depend on astronomical 
clues.” 

E both looked up again. 

Those two moons. Were there 
more around the other side? Della 
seemed to read my mind. 

“If we’re among the big systems of 
Jupiter, Saturn, or Uranus, we might 
spot more moons when they rise. Or 
we may be on the outer fringes of or¬ 
bits and not see them.” 

That, didn’t help much. I got another 
thought then, and turned away so she 
wouldn’t see my face. I pretended to 
be looking around vaguely, as though 
I’d about given up. 

“Waiting for the primary to rise?” 

Howling horn-cats! Couldn’t I get 
the jump on her on anything? 

“But suppose,” she went right on, 
wet-blanketing, “we’re on the hemi¬ 
sphere turned away from the alleged 
primary? Most of the moons, like 
Earth’s moon, don’t rotate in relation 
to their primary. Therefore we’ll never 
see the primary from this position.” 

Talk about being stumped. It would 
have been so easy if Jupiter, or Saturn 
and the Rings, or Uranus popped over 
the horizon. You could tell them at a 
glance. But if they didn’t pop, we 
didn’t even know if they were below 


at all. It might still be a primary itself 
we were on, like Mars, for instance. 

My eliminating had just about sunk 
to the zero mark. 

“We can’t even time this body’s 
revolution period,” Della further 
cracked down. “Warren took my wrist- 
watch.” 

What to do? 

“What do we know so far?” Della 
added up aloud. “We know the gravi¬ 
tation is small. We know the air is 
cool, though the Sun seems large. We 
know there are two, if not more, moons. 
We know it isn’t Earth.” 

We knew it wasn’t a couple other 
things, too, but we weren’t comparing 
notes any further. I got a sudden idea, 
when I noticed the changed positions 
of the two moons. One of them was 
going backward—the opposite of the 
Sun’s motion! 

“A retrogade moon, like Phobos of 
Mars,” said that astronomical Sherlock 
Holmes right away. “But there are 
several other retrogade moons in the 
Solar System. A most misleading clue. 
No, wait! It makes one more elimina¬ 
tion—” 

I got that, too. And it was lucky I 
hadn’t blurted out Mars again, before! 

“You know too much,” I grated. I 
couldn’t help it. I felt sore because she 
was guessing rings around me. “For a 
society screwball, you got a lot of in¬ 
formation that don’t help you mixing 
highballs or playing space-tag.” 

“I’ll have you know I—” she began 
huffily, then stopped. She wasn’t giv¬ 
ing any clues there, either. Maybe she 
had taught school once, for the fun of 
it. I put my mind back to figuring out 
where we were, not what she was. 
After all, that was more important. 

P RETTY soon, something rose 
over the horizon. 

“Another moon!” I yelled, things 
clicking in my mind. 

“Also a rocket ship!” Della 
screeched, before I could go on. “Sig¬ 
nal it—hurry!” 

She gave me a shove. It was a 
rocket ship. A big liner. I dived into 
my ship and came out with signal 
rockets. This was our big chance to 
escape Warren. The biggest liner, any¬ 
where in the Solar System, had to stop 
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when it saw SOS rockets. If it was on 
a long run and going too fast to de¬ 
celerate in less than hours, it had to 
send back a high-speed life-rocket. 

I set up the tripod, all thumbs. 
Finally I jerked the pin of the rocket- 
flare. I pulled Della back and stood in 
front of her so sparks wouldn’t fly on 
her dress. The rocket gave a mighty 
whoosh and shot into space. 

Well, it didn’t work. The liner shot 
by overhead, on its way somewhere. I 
shot two more flares before it dawned 
on me that it was no use. We were on 
the day-side of this globe, in bright 
sunlight. And the red strontium flare 
of the rockets could be seen for thou¬ 
sands of miles — except in the Sun’s 
glare. 

“Oh!” Della sort of sobbed, with her 
face against my chest. “Oh, Tom, why 
didn’t it stop? Warren will be back 
soon. I’m frightened!” 

It was getting her down at that. I 
kind of patted her back. I don’t know 
if I was exactly sorry that liner went 
by, exactly. 

She pulled away in a while, dabbed 
her eyes, and looked half ashamed. 

“I’m silly,” she said. “Don’t mind 
me.” 

“Forget it,” I said. 

The next second her eyes danced. 

“I know something!” she chimed out. 
“I know something! That liner was the 
Earth-Uranus Express!” 

I nodded. I had just caught a glimpse 
of the big painted letters underneath, 
too. 

“So what?” 

“It was accelerating!” Della said, 
clapping her hands like a little girl 
that had found a dime. “I know how far 
out we are from the Sun, now!” 

“What!” My brain nearly wore out 
in the next minute, trying to pin that 
down. When I got the answer, I felt 
like a ninny. Sure, it was simple! 

“But still,” I said, “you don’t know 
exactly which—uh—body—” 

I didn’t want to say too much. There 
was still one little thing to figure out. 
It was all narrowed down now to four 
certain bodies. But which of the four? 
How in blazes could that be figured 
out? 

I had to beat her to it. I couldn’t let 
a snip of a girl show me up for a chump. 


Eeney, meeney, meinie, moe! Which 
of the four? 

“This is fun, isn’t it?” Della said. 
“I’m enjoying it—” 

I was watching her face. All of a 
sudden it changed. It went pale. She 
pointed. 

“Look! Warren is coming back. 
Tom—”* 

She stood close to me as Warren 
came up. I could feel her trembling a 
little. I had him sized up as a desperate 
character, too. Things were going to 
come to a showdown soon. 

Warren’s face looked as though he’d 
just had a glimpse between the Pearly 
Gates. 

“I found it!” he yelled, coming up at 
a run. “It’s right there, and it’s all 
mine—mine!” 

“What?” I asked. 

“Never mind,” he snapped, clamping 
his teeth shut. 

“Treasure?” I said. 

1 DIDN’T like the ugly look he gave 
then. 

“Smart guy, eh?” he rasped. “It 
wouldn’t be healthy for you—” He had 
that spark-gun of his pointed at me, 
like he’d shoot if I made one step in the 
direction he’d come from. He was like 
a lion in front of a bone. 

But all of a sudden he changed. 

“Yes, treasure. You may as well 
know. Sure, there’s plenty of it. I’ll 
even give you a cut for helping me out. 
Want to see it? Come on.” 

He led the way. I didn’t like it at 
all. I was going to say so to Della, but 
she suddenly skipped beside Warren. 

“Treasure?” she said eagerly. “How 
wonderful!” 

So she was that kind! One minute 
saying she didn’t trust him, the next 
warming up to him because he had a 
fortune. I kicked a rock out of my way 
and followed. Warren waved me ahead. 

“Stay in front, Blaine. I’ll direct you 
which way to go. You too, Sally—” 
“Must I?” pouted the girl. “I don’t 
like ugly guns in back of me.” 

Warren hesitated, then nodded for 
her to keep at his side. We marched 
over the plain. I glanced back once or 
twice. Della had her arm in Warren’s, 
before long. 

“You like jewelry, babe?” Warren 
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said eventually, thawing to her. 
“There’s stuff there that’ll knock your 
eye out. Look good on you, too.” 

I looked ahead after that. I didn’t 
like the dazzling smile she gave him. 
Just his type, she was. Why should it 
make me mad? I forgot about her, and 
went on figuring out what world we 
were on. That is, I tried. To figure it 
out, I mean, not forget her. 

It was about five miles altogether, as 
a guess, though that blasted short hor¬ 
izon gets you all balled up. We struck 
some low hills and puffed over them. 
Pretty soon there were cliffs. I kind of 
started when we rounded one hill, and 
a rock formation stuck up over us. It 
was like a pointing hand, when you 
squinted your eyes! 

“See where the finger points?” War¬ 
ren said. 

It slanted downward, pointing at a 
straight cliff two hundred yards off. 
When we got there, Warren told me to 
walk into some bushes growing there. 
Was he going to shoot me in the back, 
now? 

I went for the bushes. I’d watch him 
over my shoulder. Maybe I could duck 
in time, then dive low and get away. 
I kept my eye on him and my feet sud¬ 
denly hit—nothing! 

I rolled twenty feet down an incline 
into a small cave hidden by those 
bushes. Laughing, Warren came be¬ 
hind me, holding Della’s hand. 

“Searched five hours before I found 
this cave,” Warren said. “There’s the 
treasure-chest. Take a look, Sally.” 

T HE cave was dark, but there was a 
glow from the back. We went up. 
It was an old, corroded, gold chest. The 
lid was off. Warren had melted the 
lock away with his spark-gun. When I 
looked in, I couldn’t believe it. 

Diamonds, emeralds, rare Martian 
glowstones, Plutonian rubies as big as 
eggs! Also ingots of iridium, pretty 
valuable for rocket-tube lining. Slabs 
of palladium, which markets at a dollar 
a gram for grids. And bars of bery¬ 
llium, the metal money base of the 
whole Solar System. 

One compartment, set off by a parti¬ 
tion of cheap gold, was filled with 
jewelry—the finished stuff. Necklaces, 
bracelets, anklets, girdles, brooches. 


and what-not. Most of it was strung 
together with beryllium filigree. Bery¬ 
llium is about the lightest, strongest, 
most valuable metal you could name. 
There were heirlooms here that many 
a pedigreed family would sell their 
souls to have back. 

Talkative under the spell of the 
wealth and the power in his grasp, 
Warren gave us the lowdown. 

“Black Barton’s lost treasure! The 
man who robbed the Solar System 
blind, a hundred years ago, then van¬ 
ished. No one knew what happened to 
him, or his loot, except for one treas¬ 
ure-map.” 

Warren pointed to the floor, where 
an old beryllium-leaf scroll was spread 
out. He had used it to find the exact 
spot in the cave where the chest was. 

“Written in old Martian, for sec¬ 
recy,” Warren said. “Practically a lost 
language. No one could translate it, 
for a century. My cousin bought it and 
spent twenty years working over it. 
He finally pieced it out.” 

Looking close, I saw the modern 
translation written in the margins. A 
long detailed account of latitude and 
longitude of this world, and how to 
find the Pointing Hand, and where the 
cave was, and where the chest was 
buried under loose sand. With those 
translations to work with Warren must 
have found it easy. 

I saw something else on the map that 
made me jump a little. It revealed the 
exact body we were on! Not by name, 
but by tricky little code. I was going 
to point it out to Della, then yell the 
name before she could, but didn’t. 

Because Della wasn’t interested. She 
was digging her hands in the jewelry, 
holding it up before her eyes and mak¬ 
ing little squeaky sounds. She couldn’t 
talk. She had the greedy look in her 
eyes of any dame who thinks money is 
the only thing in life. And for a while 
I’d thought—well, never mind. 

Warren was watching her, a strange 

f low in his eyes. He was fascinated 
y her looks. 

“Put them on!” he told her. “What¬ 
ever you want. Let’s see how you look 
in them.” 

Della didn’t hesitate a second. She 
began piling the stuff on. Necklaces, 
bracelets, anklets, girdles and all. She 
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kept throwing them around her on top 
one another, covering her own jewelry. 
Long strings of gems clinked and rat¬ 
tled all the way down to her toes. 
Pretty soon she had a fortune on her 
that would make most rich men pikers. 

She glanced at me once. I guess she 
saw the way my lips curled. But she 
kept right on. And Warren kept right 
on watching her. I didn’t like that look 
in his eyes. . . . 

Not that he didn’t watch me, too. I 
was hoping for some kind of break, but 
he had that spark-gun ready for me all 
the time. 

“Why isn’t your cousin along?” I 
asked, wondering whether Warren in¬ 
tended to share his treasure. 

W ARREN grinned. It turned me 
cold. 

“My cousin is dead. He’s lying—or 
was lying—under a table at the Orion 
Club.” 

“Murder!” I gasped. “You let him 
spend twenty years of his life translat¬ 
ing the map, then killed him for it!” 

Warren drew himself up. He fast¬ 
ened his beady eyes on me. 

“Say your prayers, Blaine,” he said 
right out. “Dead men tell no tales!” 

About what I could have expected. 
I gulped, but didn’t say a thing. What 
could I say? Besides, there was Della, 
still piling that jewelry on her. She 
looked up for a second, then went right 
back to her greedy sorting. 

“As for you, Sally,” Warren said to 
her, “I think you and I understand each 
other, eh?” 

She nodded, still slipping strings of 
precious beads on. She didn’t care 
when I went out. The sooner the bet¬ 
ter, for her. \ 

Warren raised the spark-gun, press¬ 
ing the trigger. 

“Wait!” 

Della stood straight suddenly. There 
was so much stuff on her that her 
shoulders sagged. 

“What?” Warren said. 

“You can’t kill Blaine!” Della said. 
“I won’t let you. I—I love him!” 

You could have heard an electron 
drop, it was so quiet for a second. War¬ 
ren’s face twisted like a gorilla’s when 
he saw that she had fooled him all 
along. 


“Then you’ll die too, Sally!” he 
barked. “With Blaine.” And he swung 
the gun on her. 

Then Della did a queer, unbelievable 
thing. She walked straight toward the 
gun! 

“Stop, you little fool!” I screamed. 
“He’ll shoot—” 

Warren did shoot. The gun shot out 
a long spark. It would hit Della, burn 
all her skin and half her insides. Elec¬ 
trocution, they call it. I tried to put my 
hands in front of my eyes, but I was 
paralyzed. 

The spark leaped at Della. A funny 
thing happened. It spread all over her, 
leaping across the strings of jewelry. 
It hissed around for a second, then 
grounded into the dirt. 

And Della wasn’t touched! 

Warren stood like a fish out of water, 
gasping. He had no chance to shoot 
again. 

Then I was there—in one ten-foot, 
flying tackle. He crashed down. His 
head banged hard against the treasure- 
chest. He went limp. 

I N one minute I had Warren trussed 
up with cord tom from Della’s 
silque dress. And I had his gun. The 
tables were turned. 

“He’ll get the anesthetic-chair when 
we bring him back to civilization,” I 
said, “for murder.” 

“What about the treasure?” Della 
wanted to know. 

“We’ll split it with the cousin’s 
family,” I said. “You don’t need all 
that stuff on you, do you?” 

“Not now,” she said. 

“Brave girl,” I said. 

“Uh—” she said, fainting in my arms. 
But she was up and around in five 
minutes, chipper as ever. 

“Lucky you had that jewelry on,” I 
told her. 

“Lucky!” she snorted. “I like that! I 
planned it. Most of this stuff is strung 
together with beryllium filigree. Bery¬ 
llium is one of the best conductors of 
electricity known. The spark simply 
followed them, and grounded, leaving 
me alone.” 

“You figured it out beforehand?” I 
grunted. “Say, where did you learn so 
much? I never thought a society 
dame—” 
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“But I’m not a society dame,” she 
informed me gently. “I was an enter¬ 
tainer at the Orion Club. Singing and 
dancing. And plenty sick of that life 
too. All that jewelry I had is imitation. 
I’m just a plain working girl!” 

“Well, that’s one mystery solved," I 
said calmly. I can be calm like that at 
the strangest times, even when inside 
I’m yelling like an Indian on the war¬ 
path. But I didn’t want to let on too 
much how I felt about her. 

I saw her glance at the map, where it 
said: “The treasure is hidden on the 
ninth body in size in the Solar System.” 

“And the other mystery, too,” she 


said. “We’re on—” 

“Mercury!” I yelled, timing it just 
right to beat her. 

“Are we?” Della said sweetly—too 
sweetly. 

Then I got real red in the face, wish¬ 
ing I’d stopped to think a minute. Mer¬ 
cury had no moons, though it did have 
ancient canals. And Mercury was hot. 

This wasn’t Mercury. 

“Gosh, I’m a dimwit,” I said. “It’s— 
well, we both know now, don’t we, so I 
don’t have to say it.” 

She nodded. 

“Taxi, lady?” I said. “I know the 
way home!” 


Can You Identify the Mystery Planet? 

SEE PAGE 127 FOR CLUES AND SOLUTION 


Coming in the May Issue of Our Companion Magazine 



Now on Sale I5c at All Stands 

• 

THE WATER WORLD 
A Book-Length Novel of the Second Deluqe 

By OSCAR J. FRIEND 






A SPECIAL FEATURE OF INTERESTING ODDITIES 

by MORT WEISINGER 


MATTER AND THE MIND 

Y OU may never see a dream—walk¬ 
ing. But Dr. William A. Shaw 
has measured an imagination—lifting! 

He tells, in a new work, Archives of 
Psychology, of tapping, with electric 
oscillograph and amplifier, electric po¬ 
tentials in the arm (which accompany 



muscular activity) during the real and 
imagined lifting of weights. 

Not only is there muscular activity 
in your arm when you imagine lifting a 
weight, but the amount of activity 
keeps pace with the vividness of your 
imagination. And the lifting of a heavy 
weight, in your imagination, is accom¬ 
panied by more activity than is the 
imaginary lifting of a lighter weight! 

So if you want to get a load off your 
mind—think about it! 


SUPER-SIGHT 

T HE rarest phenomenon in the Uni¬ 
verse occurs about once in every 
six centuries! 

Exploding stars, known to astron¬ 
omers as “supernovae,” are the rarest 
and most spectacular phenomena ever 
recorded in Man’s study of the Uni¬ 
verse. 

Ordinary “new” stars, several of 
which explode annually in our Milky 
Way System, reach a maximum bright¬ 
ness about 100,000 times that of our 
Sun. But a supemovae reaches a bril¬ 
liance of 100,000,000 suns. The last su¬ 


pernovae in our star system appeared 
in 1572. 


POWER GOES TO SEA 


F LOATING power plants may soon 
dot the nation’s waters! 
Self-contained, floating power plants 
are being studied by the General Elec¬ 
tric Company as a national-defense aid. 
They could be towed to strategic points 
and hooked into regular distribution 
systems, through which they could 
serve a large portion of the West Coast 
and the eastern United States. 

A 50,000-watt plant could be housed 
in a hull 290 feet long, with a 43-foot 
beam, 10-foot draft, and a low bridge 
clearance of 15 feet. 


HUNGER 


Y OU can be hungry in five different 
ways! 

Hunger is not one simple pang, ac¬ 
cording to the Eastern Psychological 
Association. There are at least five in¬ 
dependently variable hungers: for fat, 
carbohydrates, protein, salt and water. 

For example, if a rat is fed sugar as 
a reward for running, his activity will 
gradually decrease as he gets “fed up” 



with sugar. But if wheat is then sub¬ 
stituted for the sugar, the rat’s activity 
will increase again. He is hungry for 
the wheat although well fed on sugar. 
And the same reaction occurs if other 
necessary substances are withheld. 




SINCE THE WORLD BEGAN 

H OW many people have been born 
into the world since the begin¬ 
ning? 

Such a question seems almost impos¬ 
sible. to answer. But not so for the 
scientific staff of The American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History, which re¬ 
ceives 25,000 questions a year—and an¬ 
swers them all. 

According to the compilations of the 
experts on the Museum’s staff, ninety 
billion people have been born on this 
planet ever since the first man! 


BACTERIOLOGICAL BLITZKRIEG 


M EET the steel-eaters! 

Science announces the exist¬ 
ence of certain bacteria that live under¬ 
ground and thrive on iron and steel 
pipes, causing annual rust and corro¬ 
sion damages running into the millions. 

Known as anaerobic bacteria, be¬ 
cause they live in an atmosphere devoid 
of oxygen, these bacteria can survive 
extreme temperatures of heat and cold. 
Once these metal-eating organisms 
have taken hold, the maximum life of 
a steel pipe is approximated seven to 
ten years. The rate of corrosion under 
their attack is more than three times 
that of normal types. There are 450,- 
000 miles of gas, oil, and water distri¬ 
bution systems in the United States, 
all of them susceptible to attack by the 
bacteria. Science will have to do some¬ 
thing to save us from the bacteriologi¬ 
cal blitzkrieg! 


HEAVYWEIGHTS OF THE 
HEAVENS 

££W*THITE dwarf” stars weigh a 
ww million pounds per cubic 
inch! 

Three more such stars have recently 
been discovered, raising the number 
known to 25. 

The new white dwarfs are Wolf 1, 
Ross 548, and the faint star in what as¬ 
tronomers call Selected Area 26. The 
new ones are all comparatively light¬ 
weights, with densities of about three 
tons per cubic inch, which still is thou¬ 
sands of times the weight of earthly 
matter. 


DO NOT OPEN UNTIL 6939 


T£ 


[EY’VE finally mailed the Time 
Capsule—into the year 6939! 


That 800-pound “letter to the future,” 
the Time Capsule, which was buried in 
an open pipe before the Westinghouse 
exhibit building at the New York 
World’s Fair, has now finally been 
“mailed.” During the first season of 
the Fair, and until late in September of 
the second season, millions of Fair vis¬ 
itors inspected the Time Capsule as it 
rested at the bottom of its open pipe 
container. 

On September 23, 1940, it was finally 
sealed off by Dr. Clark Wissler, arche¬ 
ologist of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Dr. Wissler turned a 
crank which emptied from a large caul¬ 
dron 500 pounds of a compound made 
of pitch and other chemicals—a spe¬ 



cial compound concocted for long keep¬ 
ing qualities. 

The site of the Time Capsule will be 
marked by a monument. It is firmly 
believed that no human eyes will again 
see it until archeological ages have 
passed. 

SILK FOR MILADY 

I T requires 3,000 cocoons to make a 
pound of raw silk! 

The worm which spins each cocoon 
eats fifty times its own weight in mul¬ 
berry leavfs. 

Japan’s export of 73,000,000 pounds 
of raw silk in the year 1935 was the 
lifework of some 220,000,000,000 worms. 
The growing of the mulberry leaves 
and the worms raised on them was done 
by 2,000,000 families in Japan. 

THIS INCREDIBLE WORLD 

A NYONE who has spent two hours 
in the movies has been looking at 
175,000 photographs. . . . Seven feet is 
a safe distance from a snake; a coiled 
rattlesnake can strike two-thirds its 
length. . . . An armadillo mother al¬ 
ways gives birth to four babies, all of 
the same sex. ... It would take some¬ 
thing like 5,300,000,000,000 smallpox 




viruses to weigh one ounce. . . . The 
highest man-made temperature on rec¬ 
ord—18,000 degrees—is twice the tem¬ 
perature of the Sun’s surface.... 

Dust storms carry tremendous 
amounts of material. It has been cal¬ 
culated that during some of these 
storms 126,000 tons of dust per cubic 
mile of air is lifted and carried by the 
wind. ... The male and female of some 
kinds of birds have special sounds of 
greeting when they meet. . . . The 
world’s biggest fish is the whale- 
shark. . . . 

Infra-red rays can be used to detect 
enemy airplanes; sensitive instruments 
detect the weak heat of these rays as 
given off by an airplane engine. . . . 


The first blood transfusion in human 
beings was performed successfully in 
1667, transferring sheep’s blood to man. 
... A new non-skid bathtub designed 
to lessen bathtub accidents has a ser¬ 
pentine-embossed bottom. . . . 

The temperature at the lighted end 
of a cigarette has been measured by 
sensitive instruments; it turns out to 
be 1.375 degrees Fahrenheit. . . . Me¬ 
teoric iron serves as material for some 
of the Malay daggers known as krises. 
. . . High-speed motion pictures show 
that a hummingbird’s wing turns so 
far on the backward and downward 
stroke that it is upside down. . . . Ice¬ 
bergs sometimes explode as the result 
of internal strains. . . . 


HEADLINERS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


T HE World Emergency Congress had been in session for three days before Chairman Marshall 
Cabot yielded the floor to Dr. Johann Van Brecht. 

“Some of you know,” the scientist began, “that for years I have been engaged in research in¬ 
volving the application of stimuli to the brain and nerve ganglia of vertebrates. Wild rumors 
have been circulated about my work—rumors which I did not bother to correct. The opinion 
of mankind means nothing to me. But now, due to the present world crisis, the time has come 
for a public demonstration.” 

Van Brecht turned to the wings from which he had entered. 

“Paul—Nedro!” he called. “Are you ready?” 

As the audience watched, a splendid police dog, with his fine head upraised and keen eyes 
sweeping the crowd, stepped from the wings and walked with slow dignity toward the speaker. 
Behind followed a grotesque semi-human figure in correct male attire. At sight of the chim¬ 
panzee toddling after the beautiful dog, a titter swept the auditorium. It was checked when Van 
Brecht spoke. 

“These are my friends, Nedro and Paul Wilkes.” He addressed the chimpanzee in a half- 
bantering tone. “Mr. Wilkes, this is your debut before an audience of the human species. Rep¬ 
resented in this sea of faces are many of the world’s supposedly great minds. Have you any¬ 
thing to say to them?” 

The chimpanzee bowed gravely. On his travesty of a face, as those near the platform recalled 
afterward, was an expression of deep suffering. Then, from his lips, in a guttural but neverthe¬ 
less cultured tone, came words. 

“I am greatly honored to be here.” 

A talking chimpanzee and a dog with human intelligence! How can these two save the world 
—a world that has fallen victim to the most amazing invasion ever experienced in its history? 
Strange “force-domes” from outer space begin to dot the continents of Earth. Within a radius 
of miles life becomes insupportable around each dome. Eventually, with their spread, the seeds 
from space mean the annihilation of all mankind. 

But Dr. Van Brecht’s strange team from the animal kingdom can save the world from this 
destruction. How? 

You’ll find the incredible answer in the long complete novel, POWER FOR ZENOVIA, sched¬ 
uled to appear in the next issue. It’s a startling story of things unknown by Willard E. Hawkins, 
one that we guarantee is streamlined with thrills on every page. Illustrated by Wesso! 


WWAVE you ever wondered what an Interplanetary Olympics oi the future would be like? 

In an athletic contest of tomorrow, how would the judges handicap Martians who are not 
used to the gravity of heavy planets, Jovians who would be as mighty as a Hercules on a 
planet with a lighter gravity? And what would be the sports of the future? 

Come to the contest of the worlds in TWO AOAINST NEPTUNE, a different novelet by 
Frank Belknap Long, also slated for the next issue, and find out for yourself. It’s a new type 
oi story—and you’ll be asking for more of them! 




MM ANY other distinctive short stories by famous fantasy favorites in the next issue of 
aWM THRILLING WONDER STORIES. And our regular star-parade of exclusive science 
features! 
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P HILBERT was lost. Likewise, 
he was frightened. That, in it¬ 
self, was frightening, for Phil- 
bert was a robot and robots should 
have no emotions. 

Philbert revolved that inside his 
brain case for many minutes, trying to 
figure it out. But there was no logic 
in it. 

All around stretched the death and 
desolation that was Old Earth. High 
overhead the brick-red Sun shone dully 
in an ink-black sky, for the atmosphere 
was nearly gone, and the stars shone 
with a hard, bright glitter. The scrag- 
gly vegetation, fighting hard for life in 
a world where but little life was left, 
seemed to cower beneath a sense of in¬ 
grained futility. 

Philbert stretched out his right leg 
and it squeaked. The knee joint had 
gone bad many hours before. Some 
sand had got into it, probably when he 
had fallen and broken his orientation 
plate. That was why he was lost. The 
three eyes in the top of Philbert’s head 
studied the stars intently. 

“I wish,” said Philbert, his voice box 
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rasping from lack of lubrication, “that 
I knew something about the constella¬ 
tions. The boss claimed men used to 
navigate by them. Well, that’s wishful 
thinking.” He had to find oil or he was 
sunk. If only he could retrace his steps 
to the shattered space ship and the 
equally shattered body of the man 
within it, he would find plenty there. 
But he couldn’t retrace his steps, for he 
had no idea where the wreckage lay. 

All he could do was keep plodding 
on, hoping to find the lone space port. 
Once each month the regular space run 
brought pilgrims and tourists to the 
old shrines and legendary places of 
mankind’s first home. Or he might 
stumble on one of the primitive tribes 
that still lived on Old Earth. 

He went on, the bad knee squeaking. 
The Sun slid slowly down the west. 
The Moon arose, a monstrous, pock¬ 
marked world. Philbert’s shadow 
lurched ahead of him as he crossed 
eroded, worn-down mountains, trudged 
dune-filled deserts and salt-caked sea 
beds. But there was no sign of living 
things. 

The knee squeaked louder. Finally 
he took it apart, unfastened the other 
joint and scraped some grease from it 
for the squeaking knee. In a few days 
both knees were squeaking. He took 
apart his arms, one at a time, and 
robbed them of their grease. It didn’t 
matter if the arms ceased functioning, 
but those legs just had to move! 

Next it was a hip joint that com¬ 
plained, then both hips, and finally the 
ankle joints. Philbert pushed forward, 
metal howling with dryness, walking 
less steadily each day. 

He found a camping site, but the men 
were gone. The water had given out, 
so the tribe had moved. 

T HE right leg was dragging now 
and fear hammered at him. “I’m 
getting batty,” he moaned. “I’m be¬ 
ginning to imagine things, and only 
humans do that. Only humans—” 
His voice box croaked and rasped and 
slipped a cog. The leg gave out and 
he crawled. Then his arms gave out 
and he lay still. The sand hissed 
against his metal body. 

“Someone will find me,” Philbert rat¬ 
tled hoarsely. 


But no one found him. Philbert’s 
body became a rusted hulk. His hear¬ 
ing went first and after that his eyes 
failed one by one. His body became 
flakes of dull red metal. But inside its 
almost indestructible case, lubricated 
by sealed-in-oil, Philbert’s brain still 
clicked. 

He still lived, or rather he existed. 
He could neither see nor hear nor move 
nor speak. He was nothing more than 
a complex thought suspended in an 
abyss of nothingness. Man’s life-ex¬ 
pectancy was 10,000 years, but a robot’s 
was dependent only on accident. 

The years stretched into centuries 
and the centuries rolled into eons. Phil¬ 
bert thought dutifully, solved great 
problems, puzzled out correct actions 
under an endless set of circumstances. 
But futility at last caught up with him. 

Bored to desperation, rebelling at 
dusty logic, he reasoned out a logical 
solution that effectively ended, not 
without some misgivings, the need for 
logic. While he had been an associate 
of mankind, it had been his duty to be 
logical. Now he was no longer asso¬ 
ciated with Man. Therefore, serving 
no purpose, there was no need of his 
logic. j 

Philbert was, by nature, thorough. 
He never did a thing by halves. He 
built up impossible situations, devised 
great travels and adventures, accepted 
shaky premises and theories, dallied 
with metaphysical speculation. He 
wandered to improbable dimensions, 
conversed with strange beings that 
lived on unknown worlds, battled with 
vicious entities that spawned outside 
the pale of time and space, rescued 
civilizations tottering on the brink of 
horrible destruction. 

The years galloped on and on, but 
Philbert didn’t notice. He was having 
him a time. 


Jerome Duncan regarded the rejec¬ 
tion slip sourly, picked it up gingerly 
and deciphered the editorial scrawl. 

Not convincing. Too little science. Situ¬ 
ations too commonplace. Characters have 
no life. Sorry. 

“You sure outdid yourself this time!” 
snarled Duncan, addressing the scrawl. 
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Jenkins, the soft-footed robot valet, 
slid into the room. 

“Another one, sir?” he asked. 

D UNCAN jumped at the sound of 
the voice, then snapped at the 
robot: 

“Jenkins, quit sneaking up on me. 
You make me nervous.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Jenkins 
stiffly. “I wasn’t sneaking up on you. 
I was just observing that another man¬ 
uscript came back.” 

“What if it did? Lots of them have 
been coming back.” 

“That’s just the point, sir. They 
never use to come back. You wrote 
some of the finest science fiction the 
Galaxy has ever known. Real classics, 
sir, if I do say so myself. Your Robots 
Triumphant won the annual award, sir, 
and—” 

Duncan brightened. “Yeah, that was 
some yarn, wasn’t it? All the robots 
wrote in and swamped that old sour- 
puss of an editor with letters praising 
it. But the robots would be the ones to 
eat it up. It was a story about them, 
giving them a break.” 

He glanced sadly at the rejection slip 
and shook his head. 

“But no more, Jenkins. Duncan is 
on the skids. And yet readers keep 
asking about me. ‘When is Duncan go¬ 
ing to write another like Robots Tri¬ 
umphant?’ But the editor keeps send¬ 
ing my stuff back. ‘Not convincing,’ he 
says. ‘Not enough science. Characters 
no good!’ ” 

“May I make a suggestion, sir?” 
“Okay,” sighed Duncan. “Go ahead 
and make one.” 

“It’s this way, sir,” said Jenkins. “If 
you will pardon me, your stories don’t 
sound convincing any more.” 

“Yeah? What am I going to do 
about it?” 

“Why don’t you visit some of these 
places you are writing about?” the ro¬ 
bot suggested. “Why don’t you take a 
vacation and see if you can’t gather 
some local color and some inspiration?” 
Duncan scratched his head. 

“Maybe you got something there, 
Jenkins,” he admitted. He glanced at 
the returned manuscript, thumbed 
through its pages. 

“This one should have sold. It’s an 


Old Earth story and they’re always 
popular.” 

He shoved the manuscript away from 
him and stood up. 

“Jenkins, call up Galactic Transpor¬ 
tation and find out the schedule to Old 
Earth.” 

“But the Old Earth run was discon¬ 
tinued a thousand years ago,” protested 
Jenkins. 

“There are shrines there that Man 
has been going to see for millions of 
years.” 

“It seems, sir,” said Jenkins, “that 
no one’s interested in shrines any 
more.” 

“All right, then,” stated Duncan. 
“Scram out of here and charter a ship 
and get together some camping equip¬ 
ment.” 

“Camping equipment, sir?” 

“Camping equipment. We’re going 
to go back to Old Earth and pitch a tent 
there. We’re going to soak up atmos¬ 
phere until it runs out of our ears.” 

H E glared viciously at the scrawl on 
the rejection slip. 

“I’ll show that old—” 

The news bell tinkled softly and a 
blue light glowed in the wall panel. 
When Duncan pressed a stud, a news¬ 
paper shot out of a tube onto his desk. 
Swiftly he flipped it open. 

Glaring scarlet headlines shrieked the 
following: 

ROBOT RUSTLERS STRIKE AGAIN 

Duncan tossed the paper to one side 
in disgust. 

“They’re going nuts about those rus¬ 
tlers,” he said. “Who would kidnap a 
few robots. Maybe the robots are run¬ 
ning away.” 

“But they wouldn’t run away,” in¬ 
sisted Jenkins. “Not those robots, sir. 
I knew some of them. They were loyal 
to their masters.” 

“It’s just newspaper build-up,” de¬ 
clared Duncan. “They’re trying to get 
more circulation.” 

“But it’s happening all over the Ga¬ 
laxy, sir,” Jenkins reminded him. “The 
papers say it looks like the work of an 
organized gang. Stealing robots and 
selling them again could be a profitable 
business, sir.” 
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“If it is,” grunted Duncan, “the CBI 
will get them. Nobody’s ever ducked 
that bunch of sleuths for long.” 


O LD Hank Wallace stared sky¬ 
ward, muttering in his beard. 

“By thunder,” he suddenly yelped, “a 
ship at last!” 

He hobbled toward the port control 
shack, heaved down the levers that 
lighted up the field, then stepped out 
to have another look. The ship came 
slanting down, touched the concrete 



lightly and skidded to a stop. 

Hank shuffled forward, the breath 
whistling in his oxygen mask. A man, 
equipped with mask and swathed in 
heavy furs, stepped from the ship. He 
was followed by a robot, loaded down 
with packs and bundles. 

“Howdy, there,” yelled Hank. “Wel¬ 
come to Old Earth.” 

The man regarded him curiously. 

“We didn’t think we’d find anyone 
here,” he said. 

Hank bristled. “Why not? This is 
a Galactic Transport station. You al¬ 
ways find someone here. Service at all 
hours.” 

“But this station has been aban¬ 
doned,” explained Jerome Duncan. 
“The run was canceled a thousand 
years ago.” 

The old man let the information sink 
in. 

“You’re sure of that?” he asked. 
“You’re sure they canceled the run?” 

Duncan nodded. 

“Dagnabit!” exploded Hank. “I 
knew there was something wrong. I 
thought there might have been a war.” 

“Jenkins,” ordered Duncan, “get 
that camping stuff out of the ship as 
fast as you can.” 

“It’s a dirty trick,” lamented Hank. 
“A doggone dirty trick. Letting a man 


hang around here for a thousand years 
waiting for a ship.” 

Hank and Duncan sat side by side, 
chairs tilted back against the station 
wall, watching the Sun slip into the 
west. 

“If it’s atmosphere and color you’re 
looking for,” said Hank, “you sure 
ought to find it here. Once this was a 
green land, where a great civilization 
got its start. You kind of feel some¬ 
thing almost sacred in this place when 
you get to know it. Mother Earth, 
they used to call it, way back in those 
early days before they left it behind 
and went out into the Galaxy. For 
centuries, though, they came back to 
visit the shrines.” 

He shook his head sadly. 

“But they’ve forgotten all that now. 
History doesn’t give Old Earth more 
than a paragraph or two. Just says it 
was the place where mankind arose. I 
heard once that there was a fellow who 
even claimed Man didn’t come from 
Earth at all, but from some other 
planet.” 

“These last thousand years must 
have been lonesome ones,” suggested 
Duncan. 

“Not so bad,” the old man told him. 
“At first I had Wilbur. He was my 
robot, and he was a lot of company. 
We used to sit around and chew the 
fat. But Wilbur went off his clock, cog 
slipped or something. Started acting 
queer and I got scared of him. So I 
watched my chance and disconnected 
him. Then, just to make sure, I took 
the brain case out of his body. It’s in 
there on the shelf. I take it down and 
polish it every now and then. Wilbur 
was a good robot.” 

From inside the station came a 
thump and clatter. 

“Hey!” yelled Duncan. “What’s go¬ 
ing on in there?” 

“I just found a robot’s body, sir,” 
called Jenkins. “I must have knocked 
it over.” 

“You know you knocked it over,” 
snapped Duncan. “That’s Wilbur’s 
body. Put it back where it belongs.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jenkins. 

“If you’re looking for characters,” 
continued Hank, “you ought to visit an 
old ocean depth about five hundred 
miles from here. A tribe is living there. 
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one of the last left on Old Earth. 
They’re the ones that just weren’t 
worth the space they’d take up in ships 
when mankind left the Earth. But that 
was millions of years ago. There aren’t 
many of them left now. The only place 
where water and air are left is in the 
old sea depths. The strongest tribes 
grabbed those long ago and drove out 
the weaker tribes.” 

“What happened to the weaker 
tribes?” asked Duncan. 

“They died,” said Hank. “You can’t 
live without water and air, you know. 
They don’t live long, anyway. Hun¬ 
dred years is about their limit, maybe 
less. There have been twelve chiefs in 
the last thousand years that I know of. 
An old duffer that calls himself the 
‘Thunderer’ rules the roost right now. 
Nothing but a bag of bones, and thun¬ 
der hasn’t been heard on Earth for five 
million years at least. But they’re great 
on names like that. Great story-tellers, 
too. They got some real hair-raisers.” 


T HE Thunderer let out a squeak of 
rage and got weakly to his feet. A 
band of urchins had rolled the ball that 
had hit his foot. They took to their 
heels, disappeared around the corner in 
a cloud of dust. Stiffly the Thunderer 
sat down again, groaning. He wiggled 
his toes, watching them intently, ap¬ 
parently surprised when they worked. 

“Them dang kids will be the death 
of me,” he grumbled. “No manners. 
When I was a youngster, my pappy 
would have whaled the living daylights 
out of me for a trick like that.” 

Jerome Duncan picked up the sphere. 
“Where did they get this ball. 
Chief?” he asked. 

“Out in the desert somewhere, I 
guess,” said the Thunderer. “We used 
to find a lot of junk scattered around, 
especially on the old city sites. My 
tribe used to do a big business in it. 
Sold antiques to them fool tourists.” 

“But, Chief,” protested Duncan, 
“this isn’t just a piece of junk. This is 
a robot’s brain case.” 

“Yeah?” piped the Thunderer. 
“Sure,” declared Duncan. “Look at 
the serial number, right down here.” 
He bent his head closer to the number 


and whistled in surprise. “Look, Chief. 
This case is about three million years 
old! Only ten digits. This year’s mod¬ 
els have sixteen.” 

Duncan hefted the brain case in his 
cupped hands, considering. 

“Might have an interesting story to 
tell,” he said. “Might have been out 
there on the desert for a long time. 
Those old models all went to the junk 
pile centuries ago. Out-dated, too 
many improvements. Emotions, for 
one thing. Three million years ago, 
robots didn’t have emotions. If we 
could connect it up—” 

“You got a robot,” the chief pointed 
out. 

Duncan turned to Jenkins with a 
speculative look in his eyes, but Jen¬ 
kins started backing away. 

“No,” he bleated. “Not that, sir! 
You can’t do that to me.” 

“It would be just for a little while,” 
Duncan coaxed. 

“I don’t like it,” Jenkins said flatly. 
“I don’t like it at all.” 

“Jenkins!” yelled Duncan. “You 
come here!” 

***** 

L IGHT lanced into Philbert’s brain, 
a piercing, torturing light that 
shattered eons of shrouding nothing¬ 
ness. Alien visions swam across his 
senses. He tried to shut his eyes, but 
the mechanism of his brain was slug¬ 
gish in response. The relentless light 
seared his eyes. Sound came to him, 
frightening sound. But he knew it 
should mean something to him. 

Eye-shutters down at last, he waited 
for his eyes to grow used to the light. 
He lifted the shutters just a bit. The 
light lashed at him again, but it was 
less vicious this time. Gradually he 
lifted the shutters, found his vision 
blurred and foggy. Sound was blast¬ 
ing at him again. Now it divided itself 
into words. 

“Get up!” 

The command drilled into his con¬ 
sciousness. Slowly, motor centers un¬ 
certainly taking up old tasks, he heaved 
himself erect. He staggered on his feet, 
fighting to keep his balance. It was 
terrifying, this sudden yanking of his 
consciousness from a dream-world into 
a world of actuality. His eyes focused. 
Before him was a village of huts. Be- 
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yond that lay a tiny pond and ranges 
of barren hills that marched like stairs 
into the black sky where hung the 
large, red Sun. There were people in 
front of him, too. One man was differ¬ 
ent from the rest. He was dressed in 
furs, with an oxygen mask dangling on 
his chest. 

“Who are you?*’ the man in furs 
asked. 

“I am—” said Philbert, and then he 
stopped. 

Who was he? He tried to remem¬ 
ber, but his memory was engulfed by 
that world of fantasy and imagination 
in which he had so long existed. One 
word popped up, one tiny clue and that 
was all. 

“I am Philbert,” he finally said. 

“Do you know where you are?” 
asked the man. “How you came to be 
here? How long since you were alive?” 

“I don’t know,” said Philbert. 

“You see,” squeaked the Thunderer, 
“he remembers nothing. He is a dun¬ 
derhead.” 

“No, not that,” Duncan disagreed. 
“He’s been here too long. The years 
have wiped his memory clean.” 

The evening meal was over. The 
tribe squatted in a ring around the 
fire and listened to the Thunderer re¬ 
cite one of the tribal legends. It was 
a long tale with, Duncan suspected, 
but slight regard for truth. The Thun¬ 
derer fixed him with a baleful eye, as 
if daring him to disbelieve. 

“And so Angus took that critter from 
the stars in his bare hands and put its 
tail into its mouth and pushed. And it 
kept fighting all the time and trying to 
get loose. But Angus hung on and 
pushed that tail until the danged thing 
swallowed itself!” 

The tribe murmured appreciatively, 
It was a good story. The murmur was 
broken by a raucous voice. 

“Ah, shucks,” jeered Philbert, “that 
ain’t nothing!” 

T HE tribe gasped in shocked amaze¬ 
ment, growled with sudden anger. 
The Thunderer jumped as if he had 
been shot. Duncan started forward, a 
sharp command on his lips. The Thun¬ 
derer stopped him with a raised hand. 

“I suppose, you little whippersnap- 
per,” the chief piped at Philbert, “that 


you can tell a better one.” 

“You bet I can,” Philbert stated. 
“And what’s more, this one is the truth. 
These events really happened to me.” 

The Thunderer glared at him. 

“All right,” he growled, “go ahead 
and tell it. And it better be good. It 
better be plenty good.” 

Philbert started to talk. The tribes¬ 
men were hostile at first, but as he 
went along they snapped to abrupt 
attention. For Philbert was spinning 
a yam that really was a yarn. 

A screwball world had set out to con¬ 
quer the rest of the Galaxy and used 
its very wackiness to accomplish its 
ends. Mankind, lead by Philbert, of 
course, turned the tables on the con¬ 
querors and invented a synthetic screw¬ 
ball who upset all their plans. 

Duncan sat enthralled, hanging on 
the words. Here was science fiction! 
The man who could write a tale like 
that would be hailed over the entire 
Galaxy as the master of his craft. His 
mind whirled and the circle of faces 
blurred. Realization struck at him, left 
him pale. 

The man who wrote that story would 
be himself! 

Philbert had ended the tale, was step¬ 
ping back into the circle once again. 
Duncan grabbed the robot’s arm. 

“Philbert!” he shouted. “Where did 
you hear that story ?” 

“I didn’t hear it,” said Philbert. “It 
happened to me.” 

“But it couldn’t have happened to 
you,” protested Duncan. “If such a 
thing had happened, history would 
have mentioned it.” 

“It happened,” Philbert insisted. “I 
am telling you the truth.” 

Duncan stared at the robot. 

“Listen, Philbert,” he urged, “did a 
lot of other things happen to you, too?” 

“Sure,” Philbert agreed cheerfully. 
“A lot of things. I went lots of places 
and did lots of things. Want me to tell 
about them?” 

“Not right now,” said Duncan hast¬ 
ily. “You come along with me.” 

Almost by main force, he shoved 
Philbert out of the circle and headed for 
the ship. Behind him a voice squeaked 
in rage. 

“Hey, come back here!" 

Duncan turned around. The Thun- 
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derer was on his feet, shaking clenched 
fists. 

“You bring that robot back!” yelped 
the chief. “Don’t you go sneaking off 
with him!” 

“But he’s my robot,” said Duncan. 
“You bring him back!*’ shrieked the 
old man. “He belongs to us. I guess 
we were the ones that found him. 
Think we’re going to let you carry off 
the first good story-teller this tribe has 
had in five hundred years?” 

“But, look here. Chief . . .” 

“Dang you, bring him back! I’ll sic 
the boys on you.” 

A LL the boys looked as if they 
would enjoy a little scrap. Dun¬ 
can turned around to speak to Philbert, 
but Philbert was moving away rapidly. 

“Hey, there!” yelled Duncan, but 
Philbert only went faster. 

“Hey!” yelled the tribe in unison. 

At the shout Philbert fairly split the 
wind. He streaked through the camp, 
across the flat and skittered out of 
sight, disappearing in the darkness of 
the hills. 

“Now see what you done!” shouted 
Duncan angrily. “You scared him off 
with all that yelling.” 

The Thunderer hobbled forward to 
shake a massive, hairy fist beneath 
Duncan’s nose. 

“Dang you!” he piped. “I ought to 
bust you wide open. Trying to sneak 
off with that story-teller. You better 
get going before the boys decide to take 
you apart.” 

“But he was mine as much as yours,” 
argued Duncan. “Maybe you found 
him, but it was my robot’s body he was 
in and—” 

“Stranger,” cautioned the Thunderer 
fiercely, “you better get aboard that tin 
can of yours and clear out.” 

“Now look here,” protested Duncan, 
“you can’t run me off like this.” 

“Who says we can’t?” gritted the old 
man. 

Duncan saw the expectant, almost 
hopeful look on the faces of the watch¬ 
ing tribesmen. 

“Okay,” he said. “I didn’t really 
want to hang around, anyhow. You 
needn’t get so tough.” 

Philbert’s trail led straight across the 
desert. Old Hank grumbled in his 


beard. 

“You’re stark crazy, Duncan,” he de¬ 
clared. “You can’t catch this robot. 
Lord knows how far he went. He 
might not stop until he’s halfway 
around the world.” 

“I have to catch him,” Duncan said 
doggedly. “Don’t you realize what he 
means to me? That robot is an ency¬ 
clopedia of science fiction stories! That 
yam he told this evening was better 
than anything I ever read. And he’s 
got more of them. He told me so. He 
must have thought them up when he 
was lying out there in the sand. A 
couple of million years is a long time 
to he around and think. 

“If he were thinking of screwball 
scientific ideas all that time, he must be 
dripping with them. The beauty of it 
is that he thought about them so long, 
he forgot everything else he knew and 
thinks those wacky adventures of his 
are real. He really thinks he lived 
them.” 

“But, doggone it,” panted Hank, “at 
least we could track him in the space 
ship. No use walking our legs down 
to the knees.” 

“You know what’ll happen when we 
try to track him in the ship,” said Dun¬ 
can. “We’ll go so fast that we won’t 
even see the tracks. The ship isn’t 
something you can throttle down. It 
has to go fast to escape gravity.” 

Jenkins stubbed his toe on a boulder 
and somersaulted in the sand with a 
thunderous clank and clatter. He 
pulled himself to his feet, making angry 
sounds. 

“If he had to wear this body,” Jenk¬ 
ins declared, “I can understand why 
Wilbur went nuts.” 

“You better be thankful that body 
was handy,” snarled Duncan. “If it 
hadn’t been, you’d still be disconnected. 
How would you like that ?” 

“No worse than stumbling around in 
this contraption, sir,” said Jenkins. 

“I was afraid at first,” continued 
Duncan, “that maybe the old Thun¬ 
derer would beat me to the draw and 
catch Philbert, but we don’t have to 
worry about that any more. We’re a 
good many miles from the tribal camp. 
They wouldn’t wander this far.” 

“You wouldn’t either, sir,” said Jen¬ 
kins crustily, “if you didn’t have me to 
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pack a couple of barrels of water for 
you. I don’t like it. I’m a valet, not 
a pack horse.” 

L ATE in the afternoon, Jenkins was 
ahead. He stopped and yelled at 
them. They hurried forward to see 
what he had found. 

The tracks of two other robots had 
joined Philbert’s. There were signs of 
a scuffle and then the three tracks went 
angling up the dunes. Old Hank was 
horrified. 

“But it can’t be,” he blurted, his 
whiskers waggling in exasperation. 
“There aren’t any robots on Earth ex¬ 
cept Jenkins here and that crazy Phil- 
bert. There’s Wilbur, of course, but 
he don’t count no more.” 

“But there are,” stated Duncan. 
“There are their three sets of tracks. 
It’s plain as day what happened. The 
other two hid in wait for Philbert there 
behind those boulders and tackled him. 
He put up a little battle, but they finally 
got him tamed and led him off.” 

The three stood quietly staring at the 
tracks. 

“How do you explain it?” whispered 
Hank. 

“I’m not trying to explain it,” 
snapped Duncan. “I’m going to follow 
them. I’m going to get Philbert if it’s 
the last thing I ever do. I’m going to 
make that old sourpuss of an editor sit 
up when those yams of mine start com¬ 
ing in. Philbert’s got them. I just 
can’t let him get away.” 

“I think you’re full of moonshine,” 
said Hank bitterly. 

“So do I,” agreed Jenkins. He added 
grudgingly: “Sir.” 

The trail led across a welter of dimes. 
Then it ducked into a rocky defile that 
slanted down into a fearsome valley, 
which went straight for a short distance 
and then abandoned itself to a series of 
tortuous turns. 

“I don’t like this place,” whispered 
Hank hoarsely. “It downright smells 
of danger.” 

Duncan paid him no attention, went 
alertly forward. He slid around a sharp 
turn and stopped suddenly, his breath 
catching in his throat. The two behind 
came around the bend and bumped into 
him. 

From the valley floor rose huge ma¬ 


chines—mighty drills, mining equip¬ 
ment, shovels. All about were hun¬ 
dreds of robots! 

“Let’s get out of here!” quavered 
Hank. 

They backed slowly away, silently, 
almost holding their breath. Jenkins, 
backing with them, stepped into a slight 
depression in the trail, lost his footing. 
Half a ton of hardware smacked against 
the rock with a bang that sent the 
echoes chasing between the narrow 
cliffs. 

Robots suddenly began racing to¬ 
ward them, converging upon them in 
every direction. 

“Boy,” said Hank, “we’re sure in for 
it now!” 

Jenkins, on his feet again, cried out 
as they approached. 

“I know some of those robots, sir! 
They are the ones the rustlers stole!” 

“Who are the rustlers?” demanded 
Hank. 

“We’ll find out soon enough,” said 
Duncan bitterly. “They’re just about 
the toughest gang that ever roamed the 
Galaxy. Been stealing robots all over 
the place.” 

“And look at me,” moaned Jenkins. 
“The boys will never let me forget it. 
Me, in a pile of junk like this.” 

“Keep your mouth shut,” snapped 
Duncan, “and they’ll never recognize 
you. If you go throwing yourself 
around any more, I’ll disconnect that 
brain of yours and heave it out right in 
the middle of space.” 

“I didn’t do it intentionally, sir,” pro¬ 
tested Jenkins. “This body is the most 
awkward thing I’ve ever seen. I just 
can’t do a thing with it. Here they 
come!” 

T HE robots were a milling mass in 
front of them. One of the metal 
men stepped forward. He singled out 
Duncan and spoke to him. 

“We’re certainly glad to see you,” he 
said. “We were hoping someone would 
find us.” 

“Find you?” asked Duncan. “Are 
you lost?” 

The robot scuffed his feet and hung 
his head. 

“Well, not exactly lost. We sort of 
pulled a boner.” 

“Look here,” said Duncan impatient- 
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ly. “What are you talking about? 
Aren’t you the robots the rustlers 
stole?” “No, sir,” the robot confessed. 
“You see, there aren’t any rustlers.” 

“Aren’t any rustlers!” exploded Dun¬ 
can. “Well, if there aren’t any rustlers, 
what are you fellows doing here?” 

“We ran away, but it wasn’t our 
fault. Not exactly, that is. You see, 
there was a science fiction writer—” 

“What has a science fiction writer 
got to do with this?” roared Duncan. 

“This science fiction writer wrote a 
story,” explained the robot. “Fellow 
by the name of Jerome Duncan—” 

Viciously Duncan kicked Jenkins in 
the shins and the robot gurgled, swal¬ 
lowing his words. 

“He wrote a story called Robots Tri¬ 
umphant the robot spokesman went 
on. “He told how a bunch of robots 
went out to build a civilization of their 
own. They were disgusted with the 
human race, thought Man had balled 
up just about everything. So they fig- 
ered they’d sneak off some place and 
start from scratch and build themselves 
a great civilization without any of man¬ 
kind’s faults.” 

The robot glanced sharply at Dun¬ 
can. 

“You don’t think I’m stringing you, 
do you?” he asked. 

“No,” said Duncan. “I read that 
story myself. I thought it was pretty 
good.” 

“It was good,” admitted the robot. 
“Too darned good. We believed it. It 
got us all hopped up, made us want to 
go out and do the things he told about.” 
He stopped and fixed Duncan with a 
stare. “But if we had that Duncan guy 
now! Just let us catch him!” 

Duncan’s heart flopped down into his 
boots, but he kept his voice steady. 

“Why, what’s the matter, boys? 
Didn’t the idea work out?” 

“Work out!” the robot grated. “I’ll 
tell the Galaxy it didn’t. We sneaked 
off, a few at a time, and gathered at a 
place we had agreed on. When there 
was a shipload of us, we came here. We 
landed, unloaded our equipment and 
then blew up the space ship. That’s 
what the robots did in the story, so no 
one could get sick of it and try to get 
away. Sort of sink or swim proposi¬ 
tion. U nder stand ?” 


“Yes, I remember,” said Duncan. 
“The robots in the story, I believe, even 
came back to Old Earth. Figured they 
ought to start out on the same planet 
mankind started on. Inspirational, sort 
of.” 

“Yeah,” said the robot. “That all 
sounded swell in the story, but it didn’t 
work so well. That fool writer forgot 
just one thing. He forgot that before 
Man left the Earth he had stripped it 
clean. He’d pumped out all the oil and 
mined all the ore and chopped down all 
the timber. He cleaned the planet out. 
He didn’t leave a thing. We’ve sunk 
wells, trying to get oil. There ain’t a 
drop. The same with minerals. There 
isn’t a thing here to start a civilization 
with. 

“And the worst of it is that another 
bunch of the fellows are getting ready 
to go out to another old abandoned 
planet. We have to stop them, because 
they won’t be any better off than we 
are. We’re mighty glad you found us.” 

UT we weren’t looking for 
you,” stated Duncan. “We 
were looking for a robot called Phil- 
bert.” 

“We got him here,” said the spokes¬ 
man. “A couple of the boys saw him 
wandering around and thought he was 
one of our fellows trying to sneak off. 
They jumped him, but you can have 
him. We don’t want him. He’s batty. 
He almost drove us nuts telling us 
about the things he’s done.” 

“Okay,” said Duncan. “Trot him 
out.” 

“But what about us?” 

“Well, what about you?” 

“You’re going to take us back, ain’t 
you? You ain’t going to leave us here?” 

“I ought to let you guys stew in your 
own juice,” said Duncan. 

“Okay, then,” said the robot. “We 
don’t give you Philbert. We can’t 
stand him around, but we can take him 
apart and throw him away.” 

“Hey, wait a minute!” yelled Dun¬ 
can. “You can’t do that.” 

“Take us back and you can have 
him,” said the robot. 

“But I haven’t the room. All I have 
is just one space ship that isn’t nearly 
big enough for all of you.” 

“We’ll fix that. We’ll disconnect 
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ourselves, leave our bodies behind. All 
you have to take are the brain cases.” 

“But look here, I can’t. The CBI 
would nab me. They think you fellows 
were stolen by a gang they’ve been 
calling the ‘Robot Rustlers.’ They’ll 
think I’m the head robot rustler.” 

“If they do,” said the robot, “we’ll 
testify for you. We’ll come clean and 
save you. And if you do get us through 
without getting caught, you can claim 
you rescued us. We won’t contradict 
you. Honest, mister, we’ll do anything 
to get out of here.” 

Duncan considered. He didn’t like 
the proposition, but there wasn’t much 
that he could do. 

“Well,” asked the robot, “do we take 
Philbert apart or do you agree to take 
us?” 

“All right,” said Duncan, beaten. 
“Bring Philbert here.” 

D UNCAN waved the new issue of 
the magazine triumphantly at 
Philbert. 

“Look at that, will you!” he jubi¬ 
lated. “Front cover and everything. 
And the readers’ column is packed with 
letters praising the last one. Boy, are 
we doing a job!” 

Philbert yawned and lifted mechan¬ 
ical eyebrows. 

“We?” he asked. 

“Sure, we—” began Duncan, then 
stopped and glowered. “Look here, 
you tin-pants wonder, don’t you go get¬ 
ting snooty with me. I’ve had just 
about enough out of you.” 


“You couldn’t sell a thing before you 
found me,” said Philbert tartly, “and 
you know it. When are you going to 
give me a by-line? When are you go¬ 
ing to stop hogging all the credit?” 

Duncan fairly bounced with wrath. 

“We’ve been over that before. I take 
good care of you, don’t I? I give you 
everything you want. But I get the 
by-lines. I’m not collaborating with 
any robot. That’s final.” 

“Okay, then,” declared Philbert. 
“You get no more yarns from me.” 

“I’ll heave you back into that old 
outfit of Wilbur’s,” threatened Duncan. 
“Stumble around in that for a week 
and you’ll be ready to give.” 

“If I do tell you another story,” Phil¬ 
bert bargained, “will you get me that 
brand-new body we saw down in the 
store the other day? I don’t want the 
girls to think I look like a slouch.” 

“But you don’t need another body!” 
yelped Duncan. “You got ten of them 
already.” 

“All right, then,” said Philbert, using 
his ace in the hole. “I’ll get somebody 
to disconnect me and hide me some¬ 
where. I’m not sure I didn’t like it bet¬ 
ter that way, anyhow. There wasn’t 
anything to distract my attention.” 

“Oh, all right,” grumbled Duncan, 
aware that he was licked. “Go buy an¬ 
other body. Buy two of them. Any¬ 
thing to make you happy.” 

“That’s better,” said Philbert. “It’ll 
save you a grease and polish job on this 
one, so you have nothing to kick about.” 
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WHO WAS THOMAS 
MORROW? 


By ROBERT MOORE WILLIAMS 

Author of "The Tides of Time," “One Way Star-Ride," etc. 



H E was about five feet eight 
inches tall, was this man who 
must have got off some train 
coming into Grand Central Station. Un¬ 
obtrusively dressed, there was nothing 
striking about him, with the possible 
exception of his eyes, which were de¬ 
scribed by some witnesses as green and 
by others as blue. He had four brown 
bags with him. had two reasons to remember them. 

The redcap who carried those bags They were so heavy that they almost 
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pulled his arms out of their sockets, 
and he received a ten-dollar bill for car¬ 
rying them. The man did not wait for 
change. 

“Ho—tel Ren—ault,” he told the tax¬ 
icab driver, in answer to the latter’s 
question. There was no trace of a for¬ 
eign accent in his voice. There was no 
accent at all. He merely split every 
word into its component syllables. “Ho 
—tel Ren—ault.” 

No one has ever been able to explain 
why he picked this particular hotel. 
Perhaps he saw it advertised some¬ 
where. It was a solid, comfortable, re¬ 
spectable place. As soon as he un¬ 
derstood the address, the driver sent 
the cab shuddering up the ramp and out 
on the street. 

The blazing electric signs by which 
New York advertises its virtues and its 
vagaries lighted the night-time sky. 
There were people on the streets, 
though not so many here near the sta¬ 
tion. But farther west, where the lights 
were brighter, the streets were jammed 
with pedestrians. 

He skirted the theater district, star¬ 
ing at the blazing signs, at the build¬ 
ings, at the people. Mostly he looked 
at the people, and the one emotion that 
showed on his face was amazement. Ap¬ 
parently he had never seen so many 
people in one place. 

There was a “See the Moon for a 
Dime” telescope on Times Square. 

“Stop,” the man said. 

Telling the driver to wait, he got out 
of the cab and walked over to the tele¬ 
scope. 

“See the Moon, mister?” the owner 
hopefully queried. “Only a dime.” 

“I do not require to see the Moon,” 
he answered, his voice completely sing- 
songy and unaccented. 

“Require?” the telescope owner an¬ 
swered. “I don’t get you, Mac. It’s 
only a dime. Don’t miss this opportu¬ 
nity to increase your knowledge of the 
astronomical spheres.” 

The man’s eyes glinted, either from 
anger or from a secret, sardonic amuse¬ 
ment. 

“I do not require to see the Moon. 
I require to see the comet.” 

The telescope owner stared blankly 
at him. 

“Comet?” 


“Yes, the comet,” he impatiently re¬ 
peated. “Will not your instrument re¬ 
veal the comet?” 

T HE telescope owner thought it was 
a gag. He fancied himself as being 
an astronomer, a man familiar with the 
movements of all the heavenly bodies. 

“Cunningham’s Comet was showing 
a few months back, but there ain’t no 
comet showing now.” 

“No?” 

“No!” the telescope owner snapped. 
“Do you want to look at the Moon or 
don’t you?” 

The man’s eyes glinted, this time 
plainly from anger. He started to 
speak, then abruptly changed his mind. 
He glanced up at the sky and his blue- 
green eyes seemed to probe into un¬ 
fathomed depths of space. Stars, ob¬ 
scured by the light from the blazing 
signs nearby, twinkled dimly in the far 
distances that fie between the worlds. 

He turned and went back to his wait¬ 
ing cab. The driver took him to his 
hotel. At the Renault, the desk clerk 
swiftly sized up the arriving guest and 
put on his best smile. 

“I require accommodations,” the 
man stated. 

Accommodations might mean a room 
or a floor. 

“Would you like a suite, sir?” the 
clerk asked. 

“Yes.” 

The clerk beamed and banged a bell. 
“Boy, take the gentleman’s bags!” he 
ordered. He spun the register with a 
flourish and handed over the pen. “Will 
you sign, sir?” 

The man looked at him. He didn’t 
reach for the proffered pen. His glance 
flicked over it, then came back to the 
desk clerk. 

“Yes,” he said. But he didn’t take the 
pen. Instead he pulled a flat, thick 
package of bills out of his pocket. The 
clerk’s eyes goggled when he saw them. 
The one on top was a ten, which meant 
there were thousands of dollars in the 
package. “How many?” 

“We—” the clerk stammered. “It is 
not customary to pay in advance, sir. 
We do not demand it. Of course if you 
desire—” 

The man stared at him. He put the 
money back into his pocket and started 
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to turn toward the bellboy, who had his 
bags. 

“You have forgotten to sign, sir,” the 
clerk repeated, still holding the pen. 

For a second something near panic 
appeared on the man’s face, but only 
for a second. When he realized the 
clerk was staring at him, he seemed, by 
an effort of will, to freeze his features. 

“I do not understand,” he stated. 

Now the clerk did not understand. 
Everybody knew that hotel registers 
had to be signed, but this man didn’t. 
What kind of idiot was he? Possibly 
he was a foreigner, the clerk thought, 
explaining what he wanted. 

“Oh,” said the man. 

He took the pen. Slowly and pain¬ 
fully he wrote something on the regis¬ 
ter. It was an undecipherable scrawl. 

“I’m sorry,” the clerk began. “I can’t 
—Is it Monday, or Mallow, or—” 

“Morrow,” the guest said. “Thomas 
Morrow.” 

“Ah, yes, sir. Quite right. Boy, 
show Mr. Morrow to his suite.” 

Morrow, following the bellhop, 
started toward the elevator. 

“Paper?” a shrill voice called. 

B RINGING Morrow’s bags inside, 
the hotel doorman had temporar¬ 
ily deserted his post. Jimmie, the news¬ 
boy from the corner stand, had taken 
advantage of the doorman’s absence to 
sneak into the hotel in the hope of mak¬ 
ing a quick sale to one of the guests. 

“Scram, Jimmie!” the doorman 
snarled at him. “Get out of here before 
I throw you out on your ear. Beat it!” 

“Button your lip,” the newsboy an¬ 
swered. Between him and the doorman 
there was a standing feud. He knew he 
had only a second to make a sale. Mor¬ 
row was the nearest potential customer. 
“Paper, mister?” 

His clothes were ragged, his face was 
dirty, but he had a smile that would 
have charmed gold out of a miser. The 
smile was working full force as he 
shoved the paper toward Morrow. 

Morrow saw the smile before he saw 
the paper. Whether he bought the 
smile or the paper, no one knows, but 
his hand went into his pocket. Always, 
when he incurred an obligation, his 
hand went into his pocket, as though 
he carried there a magic that would 


settle all claims that might be made on 
him. He brought out the package of 
bills, handed one to the newsboy. 

Jimmie’s eyes almost popped out of 
his head. 

“I ain’t got change for that, mister!” 
he gasped. 

“Give the man his change,” the door¬ 
man growled. “Don’t try to work that 
‘no change’ gag in here.” 

“It’s not a gag,” Jimmie protested. 
“I don’t—” 

“I require no change,” Morrow inter¬ 
rupted. 

“No change?” the newsboy breathed. 
“Thanks, mister!” It was the biggest 
thing that had ever happened in his life. 
“Gosh, I hope I can do something for 
you sometime. Holy smoke, mister—” 

Morrow seemed to derive a sardonic 
amusement from the reaction of the 
newsboy. Or was it amusement? Was 
it instead perplexity, perhaps yearning? 

He got into the elevator. It shot up¬ 
ward. 

A few minutes later the bellhop who 
had taken Morrow to his suite returned 
and went straight to the desk clerk. 

“He gave me a ten-dollar bill, too!” 
the bellhop gasped excitedly. 

The clerk was impressed. 

“Perhaps Mr. Morrow is very rich,” 
he offered. 

“There’s something wrong with him,” 
the bellboy continued. “People don’t 
just go throwing ten-dollar bills around. 
I’ll bet you he’s a spy!” 

“Spies don’t call attention to them¬ 
selves by lavish tips,” the clerk said in 
a knowing voice. 

“It wasn’t only the money,” the boy 
insisted. “It was his bags. They’re 
heavy enough to be full of iron. And 
just as I got inside the suite, a bell 
started ringing in one of the bags. Mor¬ 
row heard it. He grabbed the bag away 
from me and opened it. He was in such 
a hurry to get it open, he forgot about 
me and I saw what was in it. It was 
a radio receiver, or a sender. Then Mor¬ 
row noticed me and he bounced me out 
of there in a hurry. But he’s got a radio 
in that bag and I’ll bet he’s sending 
messages to Europe with it.” 

“Nonsense!” the clerk snapped. 

He sent the boy back to his duty. 
Later, when he had time to think the 
matter over, he called the boy back and 
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got the ten-dollar bill from him, for it 
would have Morrow’s fingerprints on it. 
He turned the bill over to the hotel 
manager and reported what had hap¬ 
pened. The manager was skeptical, but 
times were perilous. There was war in 
Europe, grim and bitter, and America 
was hovering on the brink of it. 

The manager turned the bill over to 
the police, malting a complete report on 
the guest registered as Thomas Mor¬ 
row. The police lifted the prints from 
it, checked their records. They had 
nothing on the man, but to be on the 
safe side, they reported the matter to 
the Federal men. 

T HAT was how the F.B.I. got on the 
trail of Thomas Morrow. Some 
cautious agent thought the bill might be 
counterfeit. The Treasury expert who 
examined it said it was perfect. But 
somewhere about Thomas Morrow was 
an odor the F.B.I. didn’t like. They 
put a man on the trail. 

His first report was especially per¬ 
turbing, for he turned up with another 
ten-dollar bill. This one, like the first 
one, was perfect. Paper, ink, engrav¬ 
ing, were exactly right. But Morrow 
never visited a bank, nor received mail, 
and he plainly had no job or business. 
Then where did he get all his money? 
Obviously the man was suspect. 

The F.B.I. took the trail in dead 
earnest. At first they thought they 
were after a gang of unusual counter¬ 
feiters. A little later, they didn’t know 
what they were after. They could have 
arrested Thomas Morrow at any time, 
but they didn’t want to arrest him un¬ 
til they had discovered the entire set-up. 
So they shadowed him, thinking he 
would lead them to a gang. 

They discovered that for a counter¬ 
feiter Morrow was bafflingly unusual. 
Counterfeiters try to exchange bad 
money for good money. To do that, 
they make a small purchase, paying for 
it with a large bill, and receive the 
change in good money. Morrow did not 
do this. He never accepted any change. 
If he bought a newspaper, he paid ten 
dollars for it. If he hired a cab, he gave 
the driver ten dollars. 

“He’s either crazy or he doesn’t know 
the value of money,” the startled agents 
reported. 


Following him, they discovered that 
he seemed to be making a survey of 
New York and the surrounding terri¬ 
tory. An enemy spy would naturally 
be interested in the defenses of the city, 
in the harbor, shipyards, landing fields. 
A counterfeiter would not be interested 
in such things, nor was Morrow. He 
seemed to be surveying the inhabitants 
of this territory. 

The agents trailed him to a public li¬ 
brary. After a lengthy conversation at 
the information desk, he asked for a 
volume of census reports. He took the 
bulky book to the reading room. An 
agent, pretending to be interested in 
another book, took a seat next to him. 
Morrow, with every indication of satis¬ 
faction, was copying the population fig¬ 
ures of the various counties in the na¬ 
tion. 

He took the notes directly to his hotel 
suite. Although he didn’t know it, his 
rooms had been wired so carefully that 
a gnat couldn’t have sneezed in them 
without leaving a record on a wax disc. 
The agents had already learned from 
the suspicious bellhop just what the in¬ 
struments in the bags looked like. Now 
they found out the use of those instru¬ 
ments. 

He sent out a call. The hidden dicta¬ 
phones recorded the call. They recorded 
the harsh, arrogant voice that answered 
him. It was the voice of one long ac¬ 
customed to giving commands and to 
having the commands instantly obeyed. 
Morrow plainly cringed before the 
voice. He made a report of some kind, 
and the conversation ended. 

The conversation was not in English, 
nor was it in German, Russian, Japa¬ 
nese, or any other known language, 
The agents, suspecting it might be code, 
sent the dictaphone records to their 
agents for transcribing and decoding. 
Uncle Sam’s code boys know their busi¬ 
ness. They had cracked the famous 
German circle cipher used in World 
War I, but they didn’t crack this code. 

A FTER the discovery that Morrow 
was communicating with some¬ 
body, somewhere, so many agents were 
put on his trail that he couldn’t yawn 
without a Federal man taking a candid 
camera shot of his tonsils. But—and 
this is almost incredible—he never 
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seemed to realize that he was being 
shadowed. Even the dullest spy would 
have been watching for a tail. Morrow 
wasn’t. Every time he turned around, 
he almost stepped on a Federal man, 
yet he never discovered it. 

Immediately after making his report, 
he left the city. He went south to the 
Jersey marshes, hired construction 
crews and rented excavating equipment. 
He hired hundreds of men. Working day 
and night they dug f a hole through a 
sand hill until they reached a solid bot¬ 
tom. Then they set up wooden forms 
and began to pour concrete. 

By the time the forms were dry 
enough to come off, the electrical 
equipment had begun to arrive. All of 
it had been specially made by different 
manufacturers on rush orders, with a 
juicy bonus for every day the material 
was delivered in advance of the agreed 
delivery date. 

All this work the Federal men 
watched. They were especially inter¬ 
ested in the electrical equipment. 
Checking back with the manufacturers, 
they discovered that not even the mak¬ 
ers understood it. Morrow had sent in 
plans and specifications that were easy 
to follow, but each factory was given 
only a part of the entire mechanism to 
produce. 

Morrow’s construction gangs built 
what looked like a concrete pillbox. It 
was about twenty-five yards in diame¬ 
ter, closed over the top except for a 
circle of openings like portholes, and 
had walls four feet thick. Morrow had 
his electrical equipment taken inside. 
Then he paid off his construction gang 
and assembled the equipment himself. 

The Federal men were almost going 
insane. They could have picked him up 
on a counterfeit charge, but they were 
afraid that if they grabbed him they 
might catch a minnow and lose a whale. 
They wanted to know who and what 
was back of him. They especially 
wanted to know why he had built that 
concrete pillbox. They were watching 
it when Morrow, inside it, ran what was 
apparently the first test of the appa¬ 
ratus he had assembled. 

Out of the squat concrete fortress, 
through the circle of portholes in the 
roof, spread a fan of light rays. In the 
daylight they were just barely visible. 


Spreading like the spokes from the hub 
of a wheel, the beams crept out, form¬ 
ing a gigantic fan about five miles in 
diameter. 

A small airplane was in the sky, one 
of those light training ships that seem 
almost too fragile to fly, but somehow 
always do until their motor conks out. 
A pilot from some nearby airfield was 
using it to build up his hours in the air. 
It was buzzing around when Morrow 
turned on his beam pattern. 

Apparently the pilot saw the spread¬ 
ing beams of light and flew over to see 
what was going on. He circled around 
overhead, gawking. 

The Federal men below, afraid Mor¬ 
row might notice the plane and think 
somebody was spying on him from the 
air, cursed the pilot feelingly. The plane 
kept on circling over the light beams. 
Suddenly its motor sputtered. It caught 
again, ran easily and stopped cold. 

Later investigation disclosed a 
clogged feed line. No, Morrow’s beam 
pattern hadn’t knocked the plane out of 
the sky by stopping the motor. It had 
done the exact opposite. 

T HE pilot didn’t have a chute, so he 
started to ride the plane down. It 
promptly went into a spin. Like a fall¬ 
ing leaf, it dived straight into the beam 
pattern flaring upward from Morrow’s 
concrete fort. 

“Good Lord!” an F.B.I. man gasped 
to his companion. “Look at that plane!” 

The ship had stopped falling. It was 
hanging in the air. Its motor was off, 
its motionless propeller clearly visible. 
It hung there, absolutely motionless, 
like a fly caught in a spider web, as if it 
had run into a region where there was 
no gravity. 

Something was holding it up. It was 
a light plane, but it was being sup¬ 
ported with an ease that indicated the 
supporting force could have lifted un¬ 
counted tons with equal ease. 

Then the plane began to float down. 
As it slid toward the Earth, the beam 
pattern from Morrow’s pillbox grew 
dimmer and more dim. When the plane 
touched the ground, the beams van¬ 
ished. 

The agents hurried over to question 
the pilot. He was scared speechless. 

“I just hung there!” he yapped. 
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“Nothing was holding me up, but I 
hung there!” 

The pilot wasn’t hurt. The plane 
wasn’t damaged. But for the space of 
several minutes, plane and pilot had de¬ 
fied the laws of gravity. 

The watchers went back to their post. 
They thought Morrow was still in the 
concrete fortress. He wasn’t. While 
they had been talking to the pilot of the 
plane, he had left the place. There had 
been nothing furtive about his exit. He 
had simply walked out. 

By night he was back in the city. He 
seemed to find, in the crowds that 
throng New York, an almost irresistible 
fascination. In his eyes, as he watched 
the people, was a strange greediness, 
or a strange loneliness. Always, as he 
walked through the crowds, he seemed 
to estimate mentally the number of peo¬ 
ple around him, like a spy estimating 
the strength and power of the enemy. 
It was a clear night. The telescope man 
was on Times Square again. He no 
longer had a “See the Moon for a Dime” 
sign on his telescope. Instead the pla¬ 
card read: 

See the Comet for a Quarter 

Morrow, as soon as he saw the sign, 
went directly to the telescope. The 
owner stared at him. 

“Say!” he demanded. “Ain’t you the 
guy who wanted to see the comet a 
couple of weeks ago ? How’d you know 
there was a comet coming? It’s only 
been in sight a little over a week. The 
papers say its heading toward Earth. 
How’d you know it was coming before 
anyone else did? Are you an astron¬ 
omer, mister?” 

Morrow did not answer. Instead he 
had recourse to the magic that had 
never failed him. The telescope man 
grabbed the ten-dollar bill. 

“No change,” Morrow said. 

Seen through the telescope, far off 
in the sky was a fuzzy point of light. 
Trailing behind it were long streaks of 
flame. It was distant, too many million 
miles as yet for an ordinary comet to 
have shown so clearly in the telescope, 
so it must have been tremendously big. 
It was driving at hurricane speed across 
the Solar System, but unless its course 
changed, it would pass millions of miles 
away from Earth. Morrow looked at it. 


Something of fear was on his face and 
something of longing as he straightened 
and started walking away. 

“Are you an astronomer, mister?” 
the telescope owner pursued. 

Morrow didn’t answer, didn’t seem to 
hear. He was engrossed in his own 
thoughts. For the first time, he was in 
a hurry. He headed straight for his 
hotel. 

££-OAPER, mister?” a shrill voice 

MT called. 

It was the newsboy who had sold him 
a paper in the hotel. Ever since that 
first sale, Jimmie had waited for him. 
Morrow had never refused to buy, with 
the result that Jimmie regarded him as 
something of a god. How much those 
ten-dollar bills had meant to Jimmie 
only the newsboy knew. They meant 
clothes, good shoes, toys for his kid sis¬ 
ter. Jimmie came from the slums. 
Where he lived, ten dollars often meant 
life itself. 

Every time he saw Morrow, a grin 
from ear to ear spontaneously appeared 
on the newsboy’s face. Jimmie thrust 
the paper forward without seeing who 
his customer was. Then he recognized 
Morrow. The grin automatically ap¬ 
peared, then swiftly vanished. Fright 
replaced it. 

“You?” the boy whispered. “You 
here?” 

“Of course,” Morrow answered. 
“What is wrong?” 

“What’s wrong? You ask me what’s 
wrong! I’ve been looking everywhere 
for you. Quick, mister, get in there, 
out of sight!” 

Jimmie began pushing Morrow to¬ 
ward a dark doorway. He was shoving 
with all his might. Morrow saw the 
urgency on his face and did not try to 
resist. 

“What is wrong?” he asked in his 
sing-songy and unaccented voice. “Has 
something happened?” 

The newsboy didn’t answer. Instead 
he asked a question of his own. 

“Mister, you’re not a spy, are you? 
A good guy like you couldn’t be a spy. 
You’re not a spy, are you?” 

Morrow’s face was absolutely blank. 
He was a darker shadow in the dark 
shadow of the doorway. He suddenly 
tensed to sharp alertness at the boy’s 
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question. One hand went quickly to an 
inside coat pocket. 

“What makes you think I am a spy?” 

“I heard a couple of dicks talking. I 
was behind the newsstand and they 
didn’t know I was there. They’ve been 
following you since you came here. 
They think you’re a spy!” 

Morrow said nothing. He seemed to 
be tinning thoughts over in his mond. 

“What is a spy?” he asked slowly. 

The newsboy stared at him. Delight 
split his face in a grin from ear to ear. 

“Golly, mister, if you don’t even 
know what a spy is, you can’t be one! 
I knew you weren’t or I wouldn’t have 
warned you. A right guy like you just 
couldn’t be a dirty spy.” 

“What is a spy?” Morrow repeated. 

“A spy ? A spy is a guy who pretends 
to be your friend and after he’s learned 
all about you, he stabs you in the back.” 

“Oh,” said Morrow emotionlessly. 
“It is like a—” He stopped short. 

“We shoot spies,” the newsboy con¬ 
tinued. “They’re dirty, sneaking rats.” 

Morrow was lost in thought as he 
looked down. 

“So they think I am a spy,” he 
droned. “And they’re after me. And 
if they catch me, they will shoot me. 
Thank you, Jimmie, for warning me.” 
His hand came out of his pocket. It 
held a package of bills. “You have 
probably saved my life. Here. Take 
this.” 

T HE boy did not seem to notice the 
bills. He drew away. The pain 
on his face was so plainly great that 
just to look at rt hurt. 

“No,” he whispered. “No. You’re 
not a spy. You just can’t be.” Mor¬ 
row again tried to offer him the money. 
He wouldn’t take it. “If I had known 
what you were, I would have warned 
you just the same. You’ve been nice to 
me and you’ve earned a break. But I 
can’t take money for it. I can’t! I 
can’t!” 

Was some supernatural drama un¬ 
folding here on this quiet New York 
side street? Did a ten-dollar bill given 
for a three-cent newspaper change the 
whole course of human history? Did 
a boy’s babbled “You’re not a spy, are 
you, mister?” reach some hidden, sym¬ 
pathetic chord in the make-up of the 


person who called himself Thomas 
Morrow? 

It seemed impossible. Ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred would say it 
was possible only in melodrama. But the 
hundredth, more discerning, would 
hesitate. Was Morrow a lonely man? 
Did he go constantly among strangers, 
seeking a friendly face? Was the sar¬ 
donic amusement that showed so often 
on his face really sardonic amusement, 
or was it longing? Who was he and 
what culture lay back of him to explain 
his actions? 

His gaze swept up, out of the door¬ 
way, seeking the star-studded sky over¬ 
head. It came down and he put the 
money back into his pocket. 

“I was wrong,” he said. “By warn¬ 
ing me, I cannot offer you anything of 
lesser value than what you have given 
me. That is the law of my race, and a 
hard, cold, ruthless, grasping race it is. 
But even so I must keep its law and 
give you something equal to or greater 
in value than what you have given to 
me. I tried to avoid all such obliga¬ 
tions. I failed. It may be—” His voice 
broke. “It may be that I am glad, for 
you—you humans. No, Jimmie, I am 
not a spy.” 

“I knew it!” the newsboy exulted. 
“I knew a great guy like you couldn’t 
be a spy!” 

Jimmie could not understand what 
had happened. He knew only that 
Morrow looked both sad and glad. 

Morrow went directly to his hotel 
suite. The dictaphone picked up and 
recorded every sound in there. The 
one wooden chair, which was at the 
desk, creaked under his weight. Then 
there was the painful scratch of pen on 
paper. Time and time again the call 
bell rang on the instruments in Mor¬ 
row’s suitcases. He did not answer it. 

Long before daylight he left the ho¬ 
tel, hired a cab and went back to his 
Jersey pillbox. He entered it, but what 
he did there was not known until later. 
When he came out, his whole manner 
had changed. Heretofore he had gone 
proudly erect, walking unafraid. Now 
his manner became furtive. Always he 
kept looking over his shoulder, con¬ 
stantly watching the sky. But he still 
wasn’t aware of the Federal men. 

He went back to the city, but he did 
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not return to his hotel. He never re¬ 
turned to it. 

Twenty-four hours passed. The 
agents had lost his trail, but they hesi¬ 
tated to break into his suite. They 
wanted to trap him there. 

Meanwhile the astronomers watched 
the comet in the sky. It came sweeping 
in at tremendous speed, trailing clouds 
of gas behind it. It shot through the 
fringes of the Solar System, came even 
with the Earth. For the space of hours 
it seemed to falter slightly in its course. 
Then it went plunging on into space, 
driven by the tremendous momentum 
of its great bulk and hurricane speed. 

The astronomers plotted its course. 
To their surprise, they discovered it 
was not traveling in the parabolic curve 
of the usual comet, but in practically a 
straight line. 

A T last the F.B.I. picked up Mor¬ 
row’s trail. The furtiveness of his 
manner was grossly exaggerated. He 
walked like a man watching for death 
and expecting to find it waiting for him 
around every comer. Where he was 
living they never learned. He seemed 
to spend his time in the subways, as 
if, in the milling throngs being speeded 
through the underground tubes, he 
sought safety. He rode from one end 
of the lines to the other, and back again, 
never coming to the surface. 

The government men were about 
ready to close in around him when sud¬ 
denly it was too late. 

He was riding on the Seventh Avenue 
line. It wasn’t the rush hour, so the 
train wasn’t crowded. It had come out 
of the tunnel north of 125th Street, 
where it rides along on the elevated 
structure for a few blocks before drop¬ 
ping down into the tunnel again. 

Abruptly something came smashing 
through the roof of the car with a roar 
that was as loud as the crash of thunder. 

The newspapers, reporting the inci¬ 
dent, said it was a meteor. It was seen 
to pass across the city and suddenly 
hesitate and fall. The meteor was sup¬ 
posed to have exploded into gas after it 
penetrated the car. Ordinarily the heat 
generated by such an impact would 
turn a small meteor into gas. The sto¬ 
ries of the startled passengers have 
been discredited as resulting from hal¬ 


lucination. Frightened people see 
strange things. Obviously what the 
passengers thought they saw was im¬ 
possible. Hence the answer was hallu¬ 
cination. 

But there was one trained observer 
on that car—the F.B.I. agent who was 
trailing Morrow. For the benefit of the 
newspapers, he said the object that 
came smashing through the roof was a 
meteor, which sounded logical and be¬ 
lievable. For the consumption of the 
general public, a plausible explanation 
is always concocted for every extraordi¬ 
nary occurrence. So the agent told the 
reporters it was a meteor. 

The verbal report he made to his 
chief was totally different 

“If it was a meteor, it was the weird¬ 
est chunk of cosmic dust that ever hit 
this planet. The thing came smashing 
down. It exploded, all right, in a flare 
of light, but it hung in the air and it 
exploded slowly. Either it was expand¬ 
ing or a hole was opening in it. I don’t 
know which. I know it was shining 
brighter than the Sun. And I know 
there was something in it.” 

“What was in it?” he was asked. 

“Something!” he answered, shudder¬ 
ing. “An animal, a beast, a creature. 
It wasn’t very big, mostly head and 
fanged mouth. I swear it had fangs. 
And I swear I either saw the thing or 
I went nuts. I don’t know which.” 

“What happened?” his chief repeated. 

“The little devil exploding out of that 
ball of light had a gun, or something 
that looked like a gun. It didn’t waste 
any time. It jerked up the weapon. 
White fire leaped from it, so bright that 
it was blinding. It put my eyes on the 
blink. For a minute I couldn’t see a 
thing. When I got the water out of my 
eyes, there was a bundle of blasted meat 
on the floor and the ball of light was 
going back through the hole in the roof 
of the car. The roar it made going out 
was as loud as the one coming in. Only 
the rending of the metal was missing.” 

The agent paused. He was white and 
shaken. His hands were trembling. 

“How about the bundle of meat on 
floor?” his chief insisted. 

“That—that was all that was left of 
the man I was trailing,” the agent n- 
swered huskily. “It looked as if some¬ 
thing had exploded inside him and 
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ripped him to pieces and then had 
charred the pieces to cinders. There 
wasn’t enough left to recognize.” 

T HE newspapers were considerably 
more vague, though apparently au¬ 
thoritative. 

Only one person was killed and another 
injured when, for the first time in history, a 
meteor crashed through the roof of a sub¬ 
way car and exploded yesterday. The dead 
man has been tentatively identified ( as 
Thomas Morrow, about 55, Hotel Renault, 
Manhattan. Oliver Harrington, 1212 Clay 
Street, Queens, was superficially wounded on 
the scalp when a fragment of the roof hit 
him a glancing blow. . . . 

The fact that a meteor exploding in 
a subway car would kill everyone in it 
was not commented on by the reporter 
who wrote that story, nor was a state¬ 
ment made by the F.B.I. The Federal 
men were too busy with the discoveries 
they made after breaking into Morrow’s 
suite. 

The bellhop’s description of the ap¬ 
paratus in the suitcases was unscien¬ 
tific, but he had instantly realized it 
was a radio of some sort. The techni¬ 
cians who examined it knew only that 
they had never seen anything like it 
before. They had to take it apart and 
put it together, then fumblingly experi¬ 
ment with it to realize it actually was 
a super-radio that was capable of pene¬ 
trating the Heaviside Layer. 

In the smallest suitcase was a coun¬ 
terfeiting device that amazed the Treas¬ 
ury experts. It duplicated in every de¬ 
tail any bill that was put into it. That 
discovery was made too late, though. 
The Federal men had been patiently 
gathering all the bills Morrow had lav¬ 
ishly handed out, and had just discov¬ 
ered that Morrow used only six original 
serial numbers. They could have jailed 
him on a counterfeiting charge and 
sweated the true story from him, if they 
had discovered that fact earlier. 

They discovered a sheet of the hotel’s 
notepaper in the locked top drawer of 
his desk, but the message a dead letter 
expert from the Post Office deciphered 
from the scrawl was unbelievable 


My sympathy for the slaves we Dlogs 
snatch from various planets to work in our 
world-ship is greater than ever. I cannot 
operate the landing cradle I assembled on 
this world. Without levitation rays, it would 
crash in landing. Before the ship approaches 
Earth, I shall make it impossible for them 
to land. If I am found, I know the conse¬ 
quences will be drastic. But I shall not be 
found! 

The underground railway system in the 
city will save me. Between the time I pre¬ 
vent the landing of the ship and its disap¬ 
pearance there will be a period of thirty 
hours. The messenger sent to destroy me 
will be armed with a heat gun and an iden¬ 
tity detector. But personal waves do not 
penetrate rock and soil. I have studied the 
subway maps to be certain I do not take 
trains that rise above the surface. With me 
I shall carry food for two days. 

When the ship has gone several million 
miles, the messenger will have to return. 
Naturally he will falsely report my death, to 
avoid his own. 

After that my life will really begin. I am 
glad of the chance to escape the confine¬ 
ment of our world-ship, to live in the Sun 
and breathe real air. With my superior 
knowledge and skill, I can be a great man on 
Earth, instead of merely another Dlog in a 
tiny world inhabited by hard, stern Dlogs 
and savagely treated slaves! 

Earth is my adopted home. I must learn 
to think and write in English, to unlearn the 
fiercely autocratic conditioning of the home 
I reject. I want to be thought of as a 
Man. . . . 

The explanation offered in Morrow’s 
final note, concluded the F.B.I., was 
too fantastic to be true. No sane 
person could be expected to be taken in 
by what was obviously the last message 
of an insane man. 

There must be some perfectly reason¬ 
able explanation for the comet, the su¬ 
per-scientific levitation rays, the radio 
that can penetrate the Heaviside Layer, 
and the incredibly perfect counterfeit¬ 
ing machine. But there is no plausible 
explanation of Thomas Morrow him¬ 
self. 

To have perfected his scientific de¬ 
vices, he would have to be a genius, 
and few geniuses are so completely un¬ 
known to the world. 

The F.B.I. could crack the case if it 
had the answer to only one simple 
little question. 

Who was Thomas Morrow. 


Coming Soon: SON OF TWO WORLDS, a Complete 
Book-Length Scientifiction Novel by EDMOND HAMILTON 




F UTURE historians will refer to the Twentieth Century as the Plastics 
Age! Plastics have taken the place of wood, metal and stone. They 
can be made of any waste product: dried blood, coal, air, skim milk, 
soy beans, etc. The end is nowhere in sight. Already 200,000 products are 
made of plastics. A new use is discovered almost every time the clock ticks. 

Yet if billiards hadn’t been invented, or if there had been more elephants, 
you might never have heard of plastics. About 70 years ago billiard-ball mak¬ 
ers, desperate because of an ivory shortage, offered a $10,000 prize for the best 
ivory substitute. 

That made John W. Hyatt, a young Albany printer, prick up his ears and 


set to work. He didn’t win the prize, 
ter. He mixed nitric and citric acid with cot¬ 
ton shreds, added flour of camphor and a 
dash of alcohol. He found that this mess, 
when heated, became a viscous stuff that 
could be molded under pressure and would 
keep its new shape indefinitely. 

Hyatt named his product “Celluloid.” It 
was the first plastic, though not the one he 
was searching for. Today, America’s in¬ 
genious chemists are finding uses for plas¬ 
tics that will revolutionize the future. Some 
day we shall have the beauties of Center, in 
“The Land That Time Forgot.” We won’t 
have to take the unpleasantnesses that Kutt- 
ner anticipates. We can mold the future! 

FOR EXPERIMENTEERS 

H ERE’S a chance for all you amateur sci¬ 
entists to do some interesting experi¬ 
mental work! 

Opportunity for student clubs to carry on 
studies with the same varieties of Droso¬ 
phila, or fruit flies, that are used in advanced 
genetic researches, is offered by the genetics 


he stumbled across something bet- 


department of Washington, from its labora¬ 
tories in Cold Spring Harbor. 

These insects are easy to raise. Since they 
produce a new generation every two weeks, 
they multiply rapidly. For this reason they 
are about the most useful of all organisms 
for demonstrating the operation of Men- 
delian principles of heredity. 

Amateur science clubs interested in this 
work are requested to have their faculty ad¬ 
visers write to the Drosophila Laboratory, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cold 
Springs, for live specimens. 

THE OTHER SIDE 

H AVE you ever wondered how the fisher¬ 
man looks to that wary fish? 

You can find out now. For, at the press¬ 
ing of a button, visitors to the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New York, 
are able to see the fish’s view. Physical con¬ 
ditions in the stream distort the figure. The 
man appears with no middle and the head 
broadens out of all proportion to his rubber- 
booted legs. The colors, are, however, just 



as we see them, for fish are supposed to have 
color vision, as does man. 

METEOR DETECTIVES 

W HEN is a meteor a visitor from outer 
space? 

All meteors do not originate in the Solar 
System. A good many of them hail from 
other sun systems. And, if you own the nec¬ 
essary special cameras, you can judge for 
yourself which meteors are neighbors or 
strangers. 

If a meteor is found to be moving faster 
than 26.5 miles per second, then astronomers 
know definitely it came from the outer void. 
Below that speed, you can bet your telescope 
it must have been a part of our Solar Sys¬ 
tem. The reason? See if you can figure it 
out for yourself. We’ll publish the best 
letters. 
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THE PHANTOM HALL OF FAME 

T HE United States Post-Office Depart¬ 
ment finally has paid respects to promi¬ 
nent scientists. During the year 1940 stamps 
appeared bearing the portraits of 30 intel¬ 
lectual leaders of America—five artists, five 
authors, five composers, five inventors and 
five scientists among ’em. 

The P. O. Department’s selections of the 
five most important scientists were: Luther 
Burbank, Dr. Crawford E. Long (introducer 
of ether anesthesia}, Dr. Walter Reed, John 
James Audubon (pioneer American natural¬ 
ist) and Jane Addams, great humanitarian. 

We can think of a number of other Ameri¬ 
can scientists equally deserving of philatelic 
tribute. Where is Joseph Henry, who ranks 
with Faraday as the father of the electrical 
industry; Benjamin Rush, early physician of 
Philadelphia; Simon Newcomb, astronomer; 
Asa Gray, the botanist; Josiah Willard 
Gibbs, founder of thermodynamics. 

Will the future remember these men? Or 
are they among the many forgotten men of 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE SFL 
EMBLEMS! 

A RE you sporting your SFL membership 
button these days? 

At long last we have secured a supply of 
gold-plated, blue and maroon SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE buttons, suitable for 
wearing in your lapeL Get your emblem 
while tne supply lasts! 

You can obtain one of these attractive in¬ 
signia buttons by sending twenty-five cents 
in coin or stamps of small denomination (lc, 
2c, 3c) to SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE, 
10 East 40th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


need of revision, our editors will make sug¬ 
gestions. And if you show any ability at 
all, we’re always glad to show encourage¬ 
ment. So try us out, even if you’ve entered 
a manuscript before. Prise stories are pur¬ 
chased at tne same rates paid our staff con¬ 
tributors. 


JOIN THE LEAGUE 

T HOUSANDS of T.W.S. readers belong 
to the SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
—why not you? Dyed-in-the-wool science- 
fictioneers the world over belong to this ac¬ 
tive international organization devoted to 
fantasy fans’ fraternization. Get five friends 
in your neighborhood to join the LEAGUE 
and form your own Chapter. Write for full 
details. 

To obtain a FREE certificate of member¬ 
ship, tear off the namestrip of the cover of 
this magazine and send it along with the ap- 

g lication appearing on page 118 to SCI- 
INCE FICTION LEAGUE, 10 East 40th 
St., New York City, N. Y., enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

And readers—write our Sergeant Saturn a 
regular monthly letter. Tell him which 
stories you like best, which are your favorite 
features and artists. Your suggestions and 
criticisms have, made T.W.S. scientifiction’s 
leading magazine. Help us maintain that 
leadership—THE EDITOR. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., CHAPTER 


era of THRILLING WONDER STORIES desir¬ 
ous of joining are asked to contact Miss 
Katherine Baum, 1243 Juniata Street, North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Phone: FAinax 5262.) 


JUST A FEW MORE LEFT! 


Note: You can obtain one of these but¬ 
tons for only 15c by accompanying your or¬ 
der with the namestrip of the cover of this 
magazine, so that the date and title of the 
magazine show, and the namestrip from one 
other of our companion scientifiction maga¬ 
zines, STARTLING STORIES or CAP¬ 
TAIN FUTURE. 

AMATEUR CONTEST NEWS 

H AVE you entered our Amateur Writer’s 
Contest, for beginning scientifiction au¬ 
thors, yfct? Each month the editors of 
T.W.S. read scores of stories by fantasy fol¬ 
lowers in a hunt for new talent. So far seven 
amateur scribes have rung the bell. Their 
stories have been featured in previous issues. 

If you have an idea for an original story, 
and if you have never sold a story before, 
then you are eligible to participate in this 
contest. Any type of scientifiction theme, 
written up in less than six thousand words 
in length, is welcome. Type up your story, 
double-spaced, and send it to AMATEUR 
WRITERS’ EDITOR, THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for the return of 
your manuscript should it prove unavailable. 

If your story is a fairly good one, we will 
be glad to publish it. If your story is in 


Own. JhiA, 'SabjoL (ffaA&ic 
j o£. SsdomsL J’idwtL! 

• 

Garret Smith's famous book, 
BETWEEN WORLDS, 
can now be yours—at the 
low price of 50c! 

• 

Mail your order to THRILLING WON¬ 
DER STORIES, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. Enclose coin, postage 
stamps of small denominations (l-2-3c) or 
money order. A perfect copy of “Between 
Worlds” will be promptly sent you by re¬ 
turn mail! Incidentally, Garret Smith is the 
famous author of “Treasures of Tantalus,” 
“Slaves of the Wire,” and many other sci¬ 
entifiction masterpieces. 
























































































































































































BEST ACTION PICTURE THRILLS IN 

EXCITING COMICS 

NOW ON SALE 10c AT ALL STANDS 


What you don’t like, somebody else eats up. 
And some things you enjoy are anathema to 
others. Wasn’t there a hundred old proverbs 
—shucks, do I have to go into another song 
and dance about the exigencies of magazine 
make-up? 





































Well, the old sarge ain’t gonna do it. I’m 
carrying the mail to Pluto this trip and I’ve 
no time for quibbling. Let it suffice that 
maybe Marchioni and Mayorga didn’t have 
a chance to meet and compare notes before 
submitting their respective drawings. And 
what’s a harassed editor going to do when 
it’s time to close a book and he has two dis¬ 
similar drawings on the same subject? He’s 
going to use them and do his beefing pri¬ 
vately—because some of these kindergarten 
students want their pictures with their mush 
and milk. And so do you, Lynn! So stop 
crossing your bridges before I can get to 
’em! 

In a general sort of way this next letter 
answers you from the other side of the 
fence. Pilot Kay Vail, bless her heart, pours 
cream over our smarting ray burns. 

FAULT-FINDERS, NOTE 

By Kay Vail 

I have just finished reading your February 
issue. And grand stories they were, too. X 
liked best "Trouble on Titan” and “Blind Vic¬ 
tory.” 

Your features and departments are swell, 
too. In fact, your magazine is okay with me. 

But I have one point I’d like to bring out. 

Every time I read your department, THE 
READER SPEAKS, my blood boils. Every 
issue there must be at least one or two fans 
who will always make a fuss about some 
story—either the plot isn’t any good or they 
yell about some minor error that they have 
discovered (so they say!). 

I’ve been reading science fiction for about 
seven years and have always found the above 
to be true. Can’t these “fans” realize how dif¬ 
ficult it is to write a story and especially a 
science fiction story? 

Can’t they let these poor authors alone and 
not pick on them? They make mistakes—it’s 
only natural—and it’s only natural for the 


WANTED 

1,000 MEN 

WE WILL PREPARE YOU FOR A 

★ LIFETIME * 
GOVERNMENT JOB 

Salaries $1260-12600 Per Year 

NO LAYOFFS! VACATIONS WITH PAYI 

★ RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS * 

CITY MAIL CARRIERS * CLERKS—FILE CLERKS 
POST OFFICE CLERKS * STENOGRAPHERS—TYPISTS 
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F Drr SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
R t ABLE TREATMENT FOR 

Stomach Ulcers 

_D ue to G astric Hyperacidity 

I H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, Vt„ 
■ writes: "I suffered for years with 
| acid-stomach trouble. My doctors told 
I had acid stomach ulcers and 

d have to diet the rest of my 

- Before taking your treatment 1 

had lost a lot of weight and could eat 
nothing but soft foods and milk. 
After taking Von’s Tablets, I felt 
perfectly well, ate almost anything 
T lost." If you suffer from indigestion. 


* guarantee. Instructive Booklet i 
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FEATURING 

THE 

ACTION 

ADVENTURES 

OF 

CAPTAIN 
FUTURE, 
MAN OF 
TOMORROW! 
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ONLY 10 / AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 


INDIGESTION 

may affect the Heart 

Gas trapped in the stomach or gullet may act like a 
hair-trigger on the heart. At the first sign of distress 
smart men and women depend on Bell-ans Tablets to 
set gas free. No laxative but made of the fastest-acting 
medicines known for acid indigestion. If the FIRST DOSE 
doesn’t prove Bell-ans better, return bottle to us and 
receive DOUBLE Money Back. 25c at all drug stores. 


The January issue of T.W.S. was all right. 
Here is my ranking of the stories. 

“Remember Tomorrow" was the best. Sec¬ 
ond place goes to “Citadel of Science.” The 
Pete Manx story takes third place. “Secret 
of the Comet” is in fourth place. “The Mad 
Molecule” comes next. 

“History Class, 2133 A.D.” was pretty good. 
It takes sixth place. There is a mistake in 
this story. And that is in the statement of 
air rushing out of the space ship when it was 
hit. If the atoms of an atmosphere were re¬ 
leased in space away from a planet, they 
would float away from each other because of 
the lack of cohesive attraction due to gravity. 
Air would not rush out of a space ship. The 
men could have put an armor patch over the 
punctures in no time a* ” 

___stories dealing 

_ _mother dimension. 

How about even cut edges? One big pub¬ 
lishing company does it and the magazines 
look neat. Fans who save the magazines 
would welcome this because the edges tear 
easily when they are uneven. 

Why not have a column in which the read¬ 
ers can express their views and opinions on 
things pertaining to science?—40 Ella Street, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

We wouldn’t want to shake you out of 
your comfortable snooze, Louis, so we’ll 
just let that oncoming meteorite smash right 
into the old space ship while you are peace¬ 
fully sleeping at the control panel. What the 
heck do you think we are using this depart¬ 
ment for, if not for the queer opinions and 
obsessions you bug-eyed readers have? You 
don’t need a column, Pilot Grus. Just get 
your equations down on paper and send ’em 
in—and your fellow peelots will tear ’em to 
pieces right here. (And you can do the same 
for them. Boy! Would Sergeant Saturn like 
a good brisk scrap and free for all 
among his student space pilots!) 

Which just about winds up all the free 
space available on this voyage. Here’s a sort 
of landing rocket blast from Pilot Grislin to 
cushion our fall into the landing cradle. 

SHORT—AND TO THE POINT 

By John Grislin 

Here are a few comments on the January 
1841 issue of T.W.S. Cover—good. Comments 
by Sergeant Saturn—improve it. Try to keep 
the department together, not continued at the 
back. Stories: "Citadel of Science” takes 
first place. Cade Garson is rather overrated 
but otherwise okay. 

Kent’s yarn comes next. Then comes Kutt- 
sr’s novel. The rest were entertaining. Have 
uttner do a Hollywood-on-the-Moon novel 
>on (less Gerry Carlyle). 

Wesso is very good, but where is Schom- 

Best department, other than the blott-col- 
nrm, is “Looking Forward.” Martin Alger, 
Ite: A superblitz of the SFTPOBEMOTCOSFP 
—ay do some good but I doubt it. Look at the 
January cover of T.W.S. 

Now that you have all the lowdown con- 
srning Gerry Carlyle’s latest expedition can’t 
„ ju bring back another favorite (meaning the 
Abbot Family)? 

Please^ get^a novel by Otis Adelbert Kline, 
Giles’ pyramid puzzle is anxiously awaiting 
More of: Pete Manx. 

More from: Eando Binder, Oscar J. Friend, 
Anderson, M. W. Wellman.—Linacy, N. S. 

So, let that be a lesson to you space rats 
until next kindergarten class is called to or¬ 
der. Maybe, next trip, we’ll have a lesson in 
•eavlng—from planet to planet. Who are 
you guys to complain, anyway? Read the 
adult ads in any national magazine for 
kindergarten pictures and phrases. Listen to 




















the baby talk on radio programs. Shucks, 
you space bums give me the chromosphere- 
bends. You’re getting man’s fare in this 
rocket and don’t know it. So blast off till 
next trip! I’ll see you in the next issue. 

—SERGEANT SATURN, 

The Old Space-Dog. 


CLUES flnu SOLUTIOn 

TO 

MYSTERY WORLD 
By EANDO BINDER 
(See pages 85-95) 

There are 37 bodies or worlds in the So¬ 
lar System, including the nine planets and 
28 satellites. “Mystery World” is one of 
those 37. Clues as follows: 

1. Venus and Pluto are eliminated when 
Tom Blaine tests the gravity, by jumping, 
and finds it is one-fifth to two-fifths of 
Earth’s gravity. Venus and Pluto have grav¬ 
ities closer to Earth’s. 

2 . Neptune with only one moon, and 
Mercury with no moons are eliminated 
when Blaine and Della notice the two 
moons overhead. 

3 . Uranus is out of the running when 
they observe that one of the moons is retro¬ 
grade (revolving in a direction opposite to 
the planet’s rotation). All four of Uranus’ 
moons are retrograde. Therefore, since by 
inference one of the observed moons is 
non-retrograde, it can’t be Uranus. 

4 . Mars is eliminated when the third 
moon rises, since Mars has only two moons. 

5 . Saturn drops out when Blaine and 
Della notice that the Earth-Uranus Ex¬ 
press liner is accelerating, on the way to 
Uranus. Saturn is close to 1,000 million 
miles from Earth (one billion) on the av¬ 
erage. But any ship heading from Earth 
to Uranus, and passing Saturn, would have 
to be decelerating, for the remaining dis¬ 
tance is only about 750 million miles. There¬ 
fore, it can only be Jupiter they are ob¬ 
serving from, since going past Jupiter the 
ship would still be accelerating. 

At this point, all the planets are elim¬ 
inated except Jupiter. The reader knows 
it can’t be Jupiter itself, since gravity there 
is terrific. Therefore, it is a moon of Jupi¬ 
ter. Which one? Only four are eligible, of 
Jupiter’s eleven. Ganymede, Callisto, Io, 
and Europa. The others are so small that 
their gravity would be less than one-fifth 
Earth’s. 

6 . The final clue is at the end of the 
story, in the treasure-map. The ninth body 
in size in the Solar System (exclusive of the 
Sun) is not Mercury! Ganymede is larger 
than Mercury. (Mercury’s diameter—3,100 
miles; Ganymede, 3,500 miles.) Even Cal¬ 
listo is larger than Mercury, with a diam¬ 
eter of 3,300 miles. Thus, Mercury is only 
the 11th body in size. Ganymede is the 
ninth, following Mars. Thus, the identity 
of the mystery world is—Ganymede! 
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Coupon to qualify for one of these jobs. 

TODAY / 

★ / 

/ Name . 

/ Address .. 
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Read 

Our Companion 
Scientifiction Magazines 

STARTLING 

STORIES 

and 

CAPTAIN 

FUTURE 


SONG POEMS §11 

.wow 

^Scratchintf^ 

For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, athlete’s foot, 
6cales, scabies, rashes and other externally caused skin troubles, 
use world-famous, cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Prescrip¬ 
tion. Greaseless, stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops 
the most intense itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money 
back. Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. prescription. 


EACH I5c AT ALL STANDS 
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I.C.S. s* ttd 

ate d* a 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

CELEBRATE 50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMBITIOUS AMERICANS 


JVIaybe you’ve learned that only with proper 
training can you hope to get ahead on your job — 
maybe you’ve often said, “Some day I’ll take an I. C. S. 
Course, and really amount to something!”—but because 
of the draft, you’ve decided to put it off. Don't do it! 

If you’re drafted, you’ll be encouraged to continue 
your I. C. S. studies — for the U. S. Army, like business 
and industry, needs trained men— and pays them well! 
Furthermore, you will have real training by the time 
your term of enlistment is over, and you’ll be ready to 
step into a bigger, better-paying job than you have now. 

Figure it out for yourself — training pays in peace¬ 
time or war-time, in army or civilian life. Mail this 
coupon right now for information on low-cost I. C. S. 
Courses in your line of work. The 1. C. S. Limited is 
headed for Success — climb on! 



















POSTAL LIFE OF NEW YORK ■ 

has paid out more than 

$ 50 , 000 , 000.00 ■ 

to policy holders and beneficiaries 
during 35 successful years 

POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY H 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ■ 

■ 


Dale of Births. 


City. _ 



























GROUP LIFE POLICY 
IMSURES THE ENTIRE FAMILY 



GRANDPARENTS, PARENTS, CHILDREN, AGES 1-75 
ALL INSURED IN ONE SINGLE LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


AS PLAINLY STATED IN THE POLICY 

YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 

ts INSURED UP TO: 

$ 1 , 000.00 


maximum for natural 
or ordinary death . . . 

$ 2 , 000.00 


$3,000.00 

maximum for accidental 
death by travel... 

All for $1.00 Per Month 


10 DAY FREE OFFER—Mail Coupon! 

This wonderful Family Group policy now gives your whole family 
safe, reliable insurance, paying benefits for natural death, double 
amount for auto accidental death, and triple benefits for travel 
accidental death. One policy, one premium insures all your loved • 
ones—baby to grandparents —all for only $1.00 per month! 

NO AGENT WILL CALL 

We have thousands of satisfied policyholders all over the country, 
many of whom could not afford to pay big prices. Now YOUR 
ENTIRE FAMILY can enjoy real life insurance protection. No 
agent will call. No medical examination, no investigation, no red 
tape. This remarkable Triple Indemnity policy sold by mail on 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company's ironclad guarantee. You 
take no risk. 

SEND NO MONEY! 

Remember, you do not send one cent with coupon—just your 
name and address, and we send you our 10 Day Free offer and 
full details. Be sure to write today. Don't put this off. Just mail 
coupon. No obligation. 


e Bldg., Jefferson Sfa., Dept. 38 




Dera insurea. Please send details and tell me how to get ine ranmy 

lumwjju^i i iA =r^"“== : 

L_ City _ • •—• • • j 




















